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The photo on the front cover is by Charles Scheiner and shows pro- 
constitution activist Toshie Keldermans tabulating the votes of the 
bruary 1986 referendum at the headquarters of Kltal-Reng, a grass- 
ots organization that has been supporting Palau' s constitution for 
ny years. Keldermans’s father, Bedor Bins, was murdered a year 
nd a half later during the violence that followed another disputed 


The articles about Palau in this issue of BCAS by John Anglim 
and Charles Scheiner describe the struggle of this tiny island nation 
_ of 15,000 people to preserve their land and defend a constitution that 
made Palau the first country in the world to create a nuclear-free 
zone around itself. The United States wants to use Palau for military 
purposes, and over more than ten years the Palauans have withstood 
lentless pressure from the United States and their own administration 
modify their constitution or else disregard it in accepting a Compact 
Free Association with the United States that would provide them 
h 307 million dollars from the United States over fifty years. 

The Palauans have withstood confusingly worded legal documents 
and well-financed "education" campaigns; escalating corruption, 
olarization, and intimidation, from firebombed homes to the mysteri- 


tous. deaths of their leaders; and the lure of easy: wealth, which is 

- particularly notable since their country has incurred large debts and 

i become increasingly dependent on the United States. With little indus- 

„try of its own and growing use of imported food, drink, and consumer 
‘oods, Palau depends on the United States for 95 percent of its budget. 
ut the Palauans have continued to stand firm. —ED. 
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LF. Stone died of heart failure on 18 June 1989 at the age of eighty-one, and we 
were pleased to receive this tribute to him soon afterwards. At that time we were 
preparing the anniversary issue on Indochina and the war, and we considered dedicating 
the issue to I.F. Stone and using this tribute as part of that dedication. As an editorial 
in The Nation (10 July 1989) states, L.F. Stone “was in the 1960s among the first to 
perceive and write about the inevitable disaster that underlay our growing involvement 
in Southeast Asia." We had ourselves found his weekly newsletter one of the few sources 
of information we felt we could count on to give us an idea of what was really going 
on during the Indochina War, and it seemed fitting to honor him as BCAS looked back 
to that period and once more tried to set the record straight. However, this particular 
tribute is mainly about I.F. Stone's views on Korea rather than his role during the 
Indochina War, and we also wanted the anniversary issue to focus on the Indochinese 
rather than Americans. We thus reluctantly abandoned the idea of dedicating the 
anniversary issue to 1.F. Stone, and the publication of the tribute was delayed until now. 

As we at BCAS struggle to get the truth out about issues relating to Asia, we will 
do well to keep I.F. Stone’s approach in mind. In the preface to the recently reissued 
The Hidden History of the Korean War, Bruce Cumings writes of FE. Stone that 
*. ..he cared about truth, he was fearless, he didn't equate objectivity with silence on 
the great issues of his day. It seemed that I.F. Stone provided a model of honest inquiry, 
of which there are all too few examples—particularly in regard to our recent Asian 
wars." The editorial in The Nation goes on to describe I.F. Stone as a quadruple threat 
because “he combined the meat-and-potatoes moxie of a police reporter, the instinct 
for precision of a scholar, the question-phrasing skill of a Socrates...and the political 
philosophy of an anarchist...” The editorial quotes I.F. Stone as saying, “All ideals 
must be overthrown; all sacred dogmas exposed to criticism; the windows thrown open; 
the cobwebs swept away!” Izzy, may your spirit be with us, even if our attempts are by 
comparison meager and flawed. 





The Editors 








1.F. Stone: A Personal Memory 






by Jon Halliday 














... T went to see LF. Stone one beautiful hot spring day in then saw it, in the issues he was wrestling with. l told him 
1977. He was then working at American University in what a pain in the neck I thought Socrates was. He told me 1o 
ashington, D.C. I had read his great book, The Hidden His- was a lucky man to have had a classical education, something 

ry of the Korean War,' and wanted very much to discuss it I doubted. 


with him. Izzy immediately started to pepper me with questic 

He was both extremely courteous and extremely direct most of which I could not answer. I tried to steer the 
and brisk. I had hoped we would zero in on the Korean War. sation back to the Korean War. But Izzy was more interestet 
But, naturally, we began with a little exchange of "What are in Socrates than in the Korean War. It was an uneg 





you working on?" He began to tell me about his Socrates partly because he was a lot better at getting me interes 
project. I unwisely told him I had done my degree in classics Socrates and ancient Athens than | was at firing him up 
at Oxford and had spent several years of my life, buried, as I the Korean War. He resuscitated more memories < 

S at Oxford than anyone else | have ever met, 


_ RENEE UE CRA TCE SN He said he had a dentist’s appointment later that slternoon 















cently reissued with a new introduction by Bruce Cumings would—especially as it meant more time with himi 
ton: Une Brown, 1988). liked walking, and that it was good for his heart. Eim 








Drawing by David Levine. Reprinted with permission from The New 
York Review of Books, 9/968 Nyrev, Inc. 


did say it was "a bit far." It was six miles. We walked all the 
way across Washington, but that, too, was a treat, as Izzy 
interrupted his cross-examination of my flagging classical 
knowledge with bull's-eye vignettes of government buildings 
and the skulduggery (and virtue) that had been perpetrated 
therein. Instead of two hours in his study, I was treated to four 
hours of priceless disquisition on American government, full 
of appreciation as well as criticism. I left him at the dentist's, 
reluctantly. But, as he pointed out, even he could not do much 
talking in the dentist's chair. I had got almost nothing out of 
him about the Korean War, but I felt very happy. I had had a 
good time. Izzy was not just intellectually invigorating, he had 
a strong moral presence. 

Some of Izzy's human qualities were mentioned in the 
obituaries here in England, and several writers mentioned his 
questioning of the official U.S. version of the Gulf of Tonkin 
incident in 1964. But not one, to my knowledge, mentioned 
the fact that he had questioned the official U.S. version of the 
start of the Korean War in June 1950 (and of many other 
features of that war). In fact, Hidden History suggests that the 
start of the Korean War may have been a Gulf of Tonkin-type 
incident. None of the obituary writers tackled the point that it 
was the same man, with the same investigative abilities and 
the same honesty, who questioned his government's version of 
both wars. It is a measure of the heat of the potato that the 
mainstream commentators who are happy to embrace Stone 
still refuse to grapple with this. In fact, they failed even to 


mention it. To have done so would have run them into a difficult 
corner: either to call Stone a poor historian, or to come to grips 
with one of the great unsolved—and disturbing— mysteries of 
the modern age. 

I suppose none of this should have been a surprise. For 
the past few years I have been working on a TV series on the: 
Korean War.^ After overcoming a mind-numbing combinatior. 
of apathy and resistance, it was agreed that Stone would bv 
interviewed for the series. And so he was, extremely well, by: 
Bruce Cumings. But far too little time was allotted by the. 
production team for the interview. Nonetheless, Stone manage 
to say some very important things, things that no one else said, . 
and with the weight that attaches to his person and his reputa-: 
tion. The upshot: he does not appear at all in the final version. 






Stone managed to say some very important things 
[about the Korean War], things that no one else 
said, and with the weight that attaches to his person 
and his reputation. The upshot: he does not appear 
at all in the final version [of the TV series]. 





The Hidden History is a magnificent example of how to 
read American government documents and the U.S. press. Even 
with the limited sources at his disposal, Stone was onto so 
many things, including the KMT/Taiwan connection and U.S. 
manipulation—and sometimes sabotage—of the peace talks. 
There are innumerable questions that only he raised at the time. 
But, as he himself always stressed, he did not and could not 
have all the answers. What he showed was that there was a 
long trail of editing of communications, half-truths, and distor- 
tions that made it impossible to believe the official version. So: 
impossible that there had to be some sort of cover-up—but a 
cover-up of what? No one has yet provided answers to many 
of the questions he raised. 

One question I had long sought an answer for was what 
he really thought about Kim H Sung, who is only mentioned 
twice in his book, both times en passant. As we got near the 
dentists I finally got my chance. 

“PH tell you what I think about Kim Il Sung,” he said, , 
without missing a beat. "I balance two completely contradictory 
things in my head. On the one hand, Che Guevara, whom I 
knew and liked, told me that of all the countries he had visited, 
North Korea was the one that he admired most and that of all 
the leaders he had met Kim Il Sung was the one who impressed 
him most. Then I look at all this rubbish the North Koreans 
churn out about Kim, the fake advertisements and all that stuff. 
I tell you: as far as I’m concerned, Kim Il Sung is the single 
most disgusting guy who ever disgraced the name of socialism." 








2. "Korea: the Unknown War," due to be screened in the United, 
States on PBS, hopefully in 1990. Cumings and I wrote a book of ^ 
the same title to accompany the series (New York: Pantheon, 1988; 
and London: Viking, 1988). * 










"alau: Constitution for Sale 


John Anglim* 


The political status of Palau, part of the U.S. Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, is the subject of debate in several forums, 
including the United Nations General Assembly and Security Coun- 
^ the U.S. Congress, and the European Parliament. In Palau, 
lailure to resolve the issue has led to violence and intimidation, and 
denial of citizens’ legal and constitutional rights. Palau's situa- 
Hon is discussed in the context of Palau's strategic importance to 
the United States. The United States wants Palau to enter into a 
Compact of Free Association with the United States in order to 
maintain American military hegemony over Micronesia. To achieve 
"his, the United States has been prepared to work through a corrupt 
_ Palauan administration, ignoring U.S. trusteeship obligations to the 
Palauan people. This article concludes by discussing the likely out- 
ome in terms of both the political processes within the U.S. legis- 
lature and the intimidatory tactics applied by the Palauan adminis- 
tration, but offers at least guarded optimism for the future. 








troduction 


The United States has major strategic interests in Micro- 
* nesia. At the same time, the United States purports to champion 
"freedom and democracy throughout the world. In Palau,' the 
“conflict between U.S. strategic interests and Palau's democratic 
freedoms has tested U.S. credibility and threatens Palauan 
democracy. 
m Palau, with a population of about 15,000, is perceived by 
“the United States to be of such vital strategic importance that 
- any status that does not incorporate Palau into the U.S. Pacific 
strategy is unacceptable to the United States. However, for 
reasons of its own international credibility and in order to 
- comply with its commitments to the United Nations, the United 
States needs to appear to be advancing self-government in Palau. 











 *This article is a revised version of Peace Research Centre Working 
Paper no. 40, “Palau’s Strategic Position Places Palauan Democracy 

Cat Risk" (Canberra: Australian National University, Peace Research 

"Centre, 1988). 

CX. The names Palau and Belau are used interchangeably by the Palau- 

_ ans. Palau is the spelling used in the English language version of the 

constitution and is used in official documents. I will use Palau. 
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BCAS adaptation of a map by Dick Furno of t 
shows the main islands but does not show the maux 
most notably the five remote islands known as the 
that are between Koror and Indonesia. 











The wreckage of a World War II tank on a hill overlooking Babelthuap' s Airai Airport, where 
the compact would allow the United States to build a military facility. Palau is littered with 
such reminders of the war, and it is partly because of the brutal battles fought in Palau by 
the United States and Japan during World War H that Palauans don't want to be caught 
"between two crocodiles" again. This photo is by Charles Scheiner, 1986, courtesy of Charles 
Scheiner. 


In fact, the United States has used its position as Palau's strategic 
trustee to ensure that Palau remains tied to the United States. 
The United States has entrenched Palauan economic depen- 
dence, promoted the development of a democratic facade, and 
facilitated the emergence of a Palauan elite sympathetic to U.S. 
interests. The Palauan administration has been an increasingly 
active and knowing participant in this process. 

The Palauan people have been unable to freely exercise 
their constitutional rights in deciding their future because of 
violence and intimidation in which their own administration 
has been implicated and because the United States has shown 
no intention of foregoing what it sees as a strategic necessity. 
Following Palau's general elections of November 1988, there 
have been encouraging signs that suggest the possibility of a 
new direction. However, the future remains uncertain. 


Historical and Social Background 


Palau's place in American strategic thinking is the product 
of not only current geopolitical factors, but also the manner in 
which the United States became involved in Micronesia. It is 
therefore important to understand the historical background to 
the current political crisis. 

Micronesia has been under the control of European powers 
for more than four hundred years. The Spanish (1564—1899) 
brought the Micronesians Christianity, slavery, phosphate min- 
ing, and the copra trade. The Germans (1899— 1914) established 
plantations and instituted a limited form of public education. 
The Japanese, who seized Micronesia from the Germans in 
1914, governed Micronesia under a League of Nations mandate. 


They mined phosphate and bauxite, established a fishing indus- 
try, and extended cash cropping. However, the chief benefi- 
ciaries of any economic development were Japanese settlers.’ 

Following Japan’s withdrawal from the League of Nations 
in 1935, the island people were dragooned into building airfields 
and fuel dumps as the Japanese fortified the islands, supposedly 
to protect Micronesia from foreign invasion. The extent of this 
fortification led to Micronesia being the scene, in 1944 and 
1945, of some of the bloodiest fighting of World War II. The 
Micronesian population was decimated as 5,000 out of 50,000 
people were killed. American and Japanese casualties were also 
enormous. 

After driving the Japanese from most of Micronesia, the 
United States used Micronesian islands, particularly Saipan and 
Tinian, as troop staging points and as airfields for launching 4 
bombing raids against the Japanese. The atomic bombing mis- 
sions against Hiroshima and Nagasaki were launched from 
Tinian. 

The United States paid very dearly for its victories in 
Micronesia. As Admiral Ernest J. King declared on the eve of 
the 1945 San Francisco Conference, “These atolls, these island 
harbors will have been paid for by the sacrifice of American 
blood.”* And the United States had learned the very important 


2. Roger S. Clark and Susan Rabbitt Roff, Micronesia: The Problem 
of Palau (New York: Minority Rights Group, March, 1984), Report 
no. 63, p. 6. 

3. Earl S. Pomeroy, Pacific Outpost: American Strategy in Guam an 
Micronesia (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1951), p. 169 





lesson that the possession of Pacific islands by a hostile power 

¿made the United States extremely vulnerable to attack: Japan's 
"Micronesian bases had functioned as launching areas for attacks 
and strongholds in defense; they were steppingstones into the 
‘Pacific; and more salient to U.S. interests, they were step- 
;pingstones to Hawaii. The United States realized that by project- 
ing its power far from its own shores, it (like Japan while it 
held its island bases) could render its own territory less vulner- 
‘able. Indeed, Admiral King described the island bases as “es- 
sential for our own defense." Similarly, in April 1945 Admiral 
‘Nimitz described the Marianas and Iwo Jima as “vital to our 
prosecution of the war, and . . . equally vital to our defense 
in the future. . . . These islands are as important to the United 
States as the Hawaiian Islands." 





The Palauan government and the United States 
have offered the people only two options: to reject 
the compact, which would involve sinking ever 
deeper into the economic mire, or to accept the 
compact, after which aid would supposedly flood 
in and the economic crisis would be over. 








Consequently, after the war the United States set about 
;securing control of the islands of Micronesia. Although the 
United States, through its secretary of war, Henry Stimson, 
declared at Yalta that its interest was solely "for the defense of 
; the Pacific for the future world" and did "not represent an 
attempt at colonization or exploitation," it was nevertheless 
, essential that "to serve such a purpose, [the islands] must belong 
“to the United States with absolute power to rule and fortify 
` them.” 

i These "atolls" and "islands" of Micronesia that King, 
' Nimitz, and Stimson valued so highly actually include more 
than two thousand islands that, while totaling only 687 square 
miles of land, cover approximately three million square miles 
of the Western Pacific. The islands, less than one hundred of 
which are inhabited, are separated by vast distances, and there 
is much cultural and linguistic variation." The total population 
! of Micronesia is around 130,000.* 

Upon its occupation by the United States after four hundred 

. years of uneven European colonization, Micronesia could not 





4. Ibid. 
5. Ibid. 


6. Roger W. Gale, The Americanization of Micronesia: A Study of 


the Consolidation of U.S. Rule in the Pacific (Washington, D.C.: 

University Press of America, 1979), p. 53. 

7..Richard A. Markesbury, "A Micronesian Dependency: A Simple 
** Matter of Pragmatics?” in Micronesia as Strategic Colony: The Impact 
, of U.S. Foreign Policy on Micronesian Health and Culture, ed. Cath- 
‘erine Lutz (Cambridge, MA: Cultural Survival Inc., 1984), p. 97. 
Lutz, ed., Micronesia as Strategic Colony, p. 1. 








be said to have possessed a "political system." In 19531 the U.S. 
Department of the Interior described the 118 municipalities 
created by the naval administration prior to. 1947: “In some 
cases, the local political system was allowed to continue in 
operation with strong chieftains occupying their posts by right 
of inheritance. In others, a type of local government dating 
from Japanese or German times was encouraged as customary. 
In still others, a council form of government patterned along 
American democratic lines was established." Carl Heine ius- 
trated the adaptation of the old ways to the new bv the example 
of the "elected" magistrates who were almost always the heredi- 
tary chiefs."° 

The Micronesian social structure was based on the ex- 
tended family. The hierarchical system, which is traced mat- 
rilineally, ascended from the village chiefs to the paramount 
chiefs, each of whom had authority over several villages or 
communities. The traditional leaders were often consulted on 
political matters. In some parts of Micronesia, including Palau, 
the women had great political power. For example, the women 
elders chose the chiefs, who were almost always men. The 
women had the right to remove any chief if they felt he was 
not doing a good job, a power that gave the women great 
indirect power over the chiefs and their decisions. 

Economically, Micronesia was underdeveloped. The cash 
economy, concentrated principally in the district centers, ran 
parallel to a traditional subsistence economy based on agricul- 
ture and fishing. The islands had a weak economic base, with 
little land, labor, natural resources, capital, or infrastructure." 
The Micronesian people were poorly educated and generally 
illiterate, except in the Marianas and Palau, where the Japanese 
had provided the district centers with a system wp to the sixth 
grade that "provided the basis for further education of a core 
of elite"? 








Micronesia as a U.S. Trust Territory 


Micronesia clearly presented few obstacies to annexation 
by the United States. However, as a leading proponent of the 
United Nations Organization, it was important for the United 
States to be seen to abide by the emerging anticolonial senti- 
ments. Fortunately for the United States, the UN established 
a new category of political entities called "trusts," which were 
placed in the care of administering authorities called "trustees." 
The trustees, including Britain, France, Australia, and New 
Zealand, undertook the responsibility of developing their trast 
territories until they reached a stage at which the people of the 
trusts could make informed, democratic, and unpressured deci- 
sions as to their future status. 

The United States seized on this concept for Micronesia, 
suggesting a special kind of arrangement called a "strategic" 
trusteeship. This had certain unique features in that it obliged 
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the administering authority (the United States) to “ensure that 
the trust territory . . . play[s] its part . . . in the maintenance 
of peace and security." To carry out this obligation, the United 
States would be entitled "to establish naval, military and air 
bases and to erect fortifications in the trust territory. . . . to 
station and employ armed forces in the territory," and to specify 
“any areas" as closed for security reasons." 

There was strong opposition from the U.S. military, nota- 
bly from Admiral Nimitz and Secretary of the Navy James 
Forrestal, to anything short of annexation, because they feared 
that the UN might water down the agreement provisions.'* How- 
ever, the agreement that was adopted could hardly have been 
improved upon in terms of the powers bestowed upon the United 
States. As well as the powers, or "entitlements" already men- 
tioned, the Trusteeship Agreement possessed two extraordinary 
features: First, the only reference to termination procedures 
states, “The terms of the present agreement shall not be altered, 
amended or terminated without the consent of the administering 
authority." ^ Second, unlike all other trust territories, the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands (TTPI), as a strategic trust, is 
the responsibility of the UN Security Council within which the 
United States has the power of veto. In other words, the United 
States can veto any proposed UN directive on either its adminis- 
tration of the trust territory or on the termination of the agreement. 

The United States has used the almost limitless powers 
conferred upon it by the Trusteeship Agreement to incorporate 
Micronesia into U.S. Pacific strategy. In strictly defensive 
terms, the possession of Micronesia denies access to potential 
enemies: "One of the major guiding principles for the US has 
been strategic denial—though the US may choose not to set 
up bases on some islands, it is determined that no other power 
have access to the area." In more overtly military terms, the 
islands have been used for nuclear weapons testing and storage; 
naval docking, fueling, and repair facilities; missile testing; 
secret jungle training; air bases; and command, control, and 
communications facilities." 

Admiral Lemos, in his statement of 8 May 1968 to the 
U.S. Senate, summarized the importance of Micronesia to U.S. 
strategy: 


The islands are strategically located, they could provide useful 
bases in support of military operations and they provide valuable 
facilities for weapons testing . .. They cover a vast area in a 
central portion of the Pacific Ocean which lies astride or adjacent 
to our lines of communication to important allies and valuable 
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bases in the Western Pacific. The islands are a natural backup to 
our forward bases in East Asia. Our major commitments in Asia 
and our deployments in the Western Pacific make it important that P 
these islands be denied to potential enemies.” 


Admiral Lemos mentioned "communication stations, navigation 
aids, storage areas, active air and harbour facilities and test 
sites" and referred to the islands' "potential for meeting a wide 
range of possible military contingencies.”” 





The maritime zone, control of land use, and restric- 
tions on nuclear testing, use, storage, and disposal 
all conflicted with U.S. ambitions for Palau, and 
placed the United States in an awkward position.  » 
On the one hand, it was claiming to be encouraging 
Palauan democracy and progress towards self- 
government. On the other hand, the Palauan con- 
stitution denied the United States major rights the 
United States wished to assert in its foreshadowed 
Compact of Free Association with Palau. 





Finally, and very importantly, the U.S. military sees 
Micronesia as a "fallback position." There is concern that na- 
tionalism or instability in countries such as Japan, Korea, and 
the Philippines, in which the United States currently operates i 
major bases, might render those bases untenable in the future. 
Admiral John McCain, commander in chief for the Pacific area, 
used a forward defense rationale to advocate U.S. retention of - 
Micronesia. He argued that “if the Trust Territories are kept 
under the immediate control of the United States, the next 
fallback position is Honolulu, and that's a long way back.” 

Palau, with its excellent harbor, large and readily expand- 
able military airfield, communications facilities, and land areas 
suitable for military training, is particularly attractive as a 
fallback position. It is the westernmost unit of the trust territory, 
and therefore the closest to Southeast Asia and the farthest 
from America. Its use would allow the United States to disperse 
its forces and facilities, thereby making them less vulnerable 
to a single attack. Furthermore, like the rest of Micronesia, 4 
Palau was thought sufficiently isolated to spare the United States 
from the full glare of world opinion should U.S. actions provoke 
dissent in Palau. 

In 1961, however, growing anticolonial sentiment within 
the United Nations led it to send a mission to Micronesia to 
see how diligently the United States had been carrying out its 
obligations under the Trusteeship Agreement. The mission 
found only neglect, and it criticized the United States for failing 
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An aerial view of part of Koror' s Malakal Harbor, the principal commercial port of Palau 
Although the United States maintains that all it wants is free passage through the archipelago 
for its nuclear forces, the compact would give it the right to modify Malakal Harbor and 
control its use. This photo is by Dick Chandler, 1986, courtesy of Dick Chandler 


to carry out its obligations under Article 6 of the Trusteeship 
Agreement. Under this article, the United States undertook to 
promote the economic and social development of the people 
and to “promote the development of the inhabitants of the Trust 
Territory toward self-government or independence as may be 
appropriate to the particular circumstances of the Trust Territory 
and its peoples and the freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned.” 

The mission reported that under the U.S. administration 
no measures had been taken to improve the people’s economic 
situation; those export industries that had existed under the 
Japanese had come to a halt; the United States had provided 
almost no infrastructure, neither roads, power, schools, nor 
medical services; there was no local processing of locally caught 
fish; no effort had been made to establish or promote local 
industries; and yet the airfield runways had been lengthened, 
presumably for U.S. military benefit.” 

The economy had become almost totally reliant on U.S. 
annual appropriations and program grants, which constituted 
over 90 percent of the budget. This money was used to support 
a large, well-paid bureaucracy that bought overseas luxury items 
and imported American food, upsetting the balance of payments 
and reducing the demand for local produce. The government 
employees invested little in local infrastructure, while their 
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generous salaries made poorer-paid private employment una 
tractive. Local officials, reliant on the United States for their 
well-being, came to assume the role oí ymprador elite 
Furthermore, as administrators of American largesse, they 
gained access to the financial and political rewards to be gained 
from its allocation. 


The Solomon Commission’s Pian for Securing Palau 


The United States was stung by the UN mission 5 criticisn 
and wary of growing international pressure for rapid decolon 
zation. President Kennedy, in his memorandum NASM no. 145 
of 18 April 1962, "set forth as United States policy the move 
ment of Micronesia into permanent relationship with the Unite: 
States within our political framework.’ To facilitate this, the 
president appointed Anthony M. Solomon to head a commis 
sion, ostensibly to investigate the complaints of the UN mission 
but actually to recommend policies and programs that would 
accelerate the Micronesian peoples’ development "so that the 
people may make an informed and free choice as to their future 
in accordance with United States responsibilities under the 
Trusteeship Agreement.'?* In effect, the Solomon Commissior 
was charged with ensuring that the people of Micronesia 
"freely" choose a U.S.-determined future 
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Indeed, Solomon, having adopted the objective of achiev- 
ing a “favorable outcome” in a Micronesian plebiscite, sought 
to determine the “minimum capital investment” necessary to 
achieve that outcome and the “content and cost of a maximum 
program” to achieve that outcome as rapidly as possible. The 
report referred cryptically to “awakeable emotional feelings” 
of the Micronesian political, bureaucratic, and business elite; 
and, referring to U.S. budgetary support to Micronesia, stated 
that “the importance of those funds in influencing a favourable 
plebiscite result is obvious.” Further, the report urged the use 
of funds to secure the desired result despite admitting that the 
spending involved “will not set off self-sustaining development 
in the area.” 

Thus in 1962 on presidential directive the United States 
set about creating the illusion that it was promoting sustained 
development in Micronesia. At the same time, the U.S. govern- 
ment was fully aware that its policies were unlikely to achieve 
that aim. The United States sought credibility by presenting 
the trappings of development: building schools, hospitals, and 
roads. U.S. activities, on the other hand, were aimed at ensuring 
Micronesia’s continued economic dependence by encouraging 
American-style consumerism and by stimulating growth of the 
public sector and stagnation of the private sector. The United 
States wished to “awaken” the “emotional feelings” of the elite, 
through scholarships and visits to the United States, by influenc- 
ing official appointments, and by directing U.S. aid moneys 
through the local elite," whose interests would thereby become 
linked with those of the United States. In other words, U.S. 
policy, as stated in the Solomon report, encouraged the devel- 
opment of a dependent local elite. Finally, the report recom- 
mended the encouragement of loyalty to the United States by 
introducing a U.S.-oriented school curriculum incorporating 
"patriotic rituals" and increasing the number of scholarships 
offered to Micronesians.”* 

Admitting that after almost twenty years the people of 
Micronesia remained largely illiterate and inadequately pre- 
pared to take part in political activity (meaning Western-style 
political activity), Solomon urged the U.S. administration to 
promote political development on the U.S. model. As part of 
its commitment, the United States established the Congress of 
Micronesia in 1964. A bicameral elected legislature with rep- 
resentatives from each of the six districts of Micronesia, the 
Congress was empowered only to legislate on local matters, 
and all bills had to be consistent with executive orders of the 
U.S. president, orders of the secretary of the interior, U.S. 
treaties, agreements, and laws relating to the trust territory, and 
the “bill of rights" section of the trust territory code.” Further- 
more, the mostly young and American-educated representatives 
knew that the "all-powerful High Commissioner, a Washington 
appointee, could veto anything since he exercised absolute con- 
trol over the purse strings." 


Palau's Constitution 


In 1967 the Congress of Micronesia petitioned the U.S. 
government to establish a status commission to consider the 
territory's right to self-determination. When the United States 
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refused, the Congress unilaterally created its own status com- 
mission, which recommended that the territory become either 
a self-governing state in free association with the United States, 
or completely independent. The United States backed down 
from its earlier decision and agreed to recognize the status 
commission in order to retain some control over the direction 
of its deliberations. However, in March 1976 the United States 
entered into a separate status agreement with the Northern 
Marianas, setting the stage for the collapse of the status talks. 
In 1978, the secretary of the interior abolished the Congress 
following a Micronesia-wide referendum that recommended 
dividing the territory into four units: the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Marianas, the Republic of the Marshall Islands, the 
Federated States of Micronesia, and the Republic of Palau. 





The United States has used the almost limitless 
powers conferred upon it by the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment to incorporate Micronesia into U.S. Pacific 
Strategy. 





From this time, Palau was treated as a unique entity. How- 
ever, as it did not have its own constitution, Palau was admin- 
istered by the United States along the U.S. “separation of pow- 
ers” model. Legislative power was vested in the interim District 
Legislature created by the U.S. secretary of the interior in 1978;. 
executive power was vested in the high commissioner of the 
trust territory, a U.S. appointee; and judicial power was vested 
in the trust territory judiciary, established in 1952 and presided 
over by a U.S.-appointed chief justice. 

The District Legislature, encouraged by the U.S. govern- 
ment, established a constitutional convention to design a con- 
stitution for Palau. The people held village meetings throughout 
Palau to ensure the widest possible participation in drafting the 
constitution. After months of deliberations, a draft constitution 
was adopted by the District Legislature in April 1979. 

That this constitution was to become a major obstacle to: 
the United States pursuing its strategic interests in Palau is, in 
some ways, ironic. It was the United States that encouraged 
the Palauans to design their own constitution. Both in the crea- 
tion of the constitution and in its content, the Palauans applied, 
in exemplary fashion, the democratic principles they had been! 
taught by American teachers. And the constitution the people 
adopted borrowed heavily from the U.S. model. For instance, 
the Palauan constitution continued the “separation of powers” 
model, comprised of an executive that consists of the elected 
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president and vice-president and the president-appointed 
cabinet; a bicameral legislature, the Obliil Era Kelulau (OEK ), ” 
which consists of the House of Delegates and the Senate; and 
the Judiciary. However, the United States had not anticipated 
some of the concerns and aspirations that the people expressed 
through the provisions of their constitution. 

Concerned with the dangers of nuclear materials and de- 
termined to avoid American fortification that might again make 
their islands a battlefield in someone else’s war, the people 
wrote into their constitution prohibitions on the use, testing, 
storage, and disposal of nuclear, chemical, and biological 
weapons in Palau (Article II, Section 3) and the use of nuclear 
power in Palau (Article XIII, Section 6). Together these provi- 
sions exclude the entry of both nuclear-powered and nuclear- 
armed ships and aircraft, prohibitions that could be removed 
only by a three-quarter vote in a national referendum. Another 
provision, known as the “eminent domain” provision, was in- 
cluded in recognition of the centrality of land ownership to Palau- 
an custom. This provision would prevent the United States from 
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acquiring privately owned Palauan land for jungle training or 
for building defense facilities (Article XIII, Section 7), making 
it impossible for the United States to acquire the large area of 
the island of Babelthuap that it wanted for jungle training, as 
well as planned or "contingency" rights to other territory. Fi 
nally, Palau's claim of sovereignty over a 200-mile maritime 
zone, in apparent contradiction of the 1982 Law of the Sea 
could be used to prevent U.S. nuclear-armed or nuclear-powered 
ships and aircraft from transiting Palauan sea and air space 
(Article I, Section 1).* 

In fact, the “antinuclear” clauses as originally drafted by 
constitutional convention delegate Tosiwo Nakamura had no 
three-fourths voting requirement. '* However, Roman Tmetuch!, 
head of Palau's Sixth Legislature and a constitutional convention 
delegate, concerned that the antinuclear clauses would impede 
status negotiations with the United States, sent copies of the 
clauses to the U.S. administration, requesting comments. * U.S 
ambassador Peter Rosenblatt immediately sent a cable to Palau 





genuine consensus on the final decision, and saved chiefs from losing 
face by being publicly overruled. Conversely, guilt for poor decisions 
was shared. Although this procedure is not used in the Oblii] Era 
Kelulau, where debate is far more open, it remains true that many 
decisions and stances on issues merely reflect prior negotiations 
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An aerial view of the island of Babelthuap, which the U.S. Marines would like to use for 
jungle training. Babelthuap is the second largest island in Micronesia (Guam being the largest). 
and in the compact the United States is demanding a fifty-year lease on 310 hectares of land 
for exclusive military use by the United States, plus another 12,150 hectares for joint use 
which would mean that Palauans couldn't erect permanent structures in these areas without 
U.S. permission. In other words, the United States is asking Palau for control of more than 
a fourth of the whole country—an area that is more than twice the size of Manhattan! This 
photo is by Dick Chandler, 1986, courtesy of Dick Chandler. 


to voice U.S. concern at the offending clauses. Three weeks 
later, in late March 1979, he dispatched Status Liaison Officer 
Keith Guthrie to deliver the cables by hand. Rosenblatt person- 
ally followed up Guthrie's visit five weeks later. Convention 
delegates, interpreting this interference in their deliberations 
as a threat to the supremacy of their constitution,** reacted by 
strengthening the antinuclear clauses. They added the three- 
fourths voting requirement in order to ensure that those provi- 
sions could be removed only by overwhelming popular demand. 

The maritime zone, control of land use, and restrictions 
on nuclear testing, use, storage, and disposal all conflicted with 
U.S. ambitions for Palau. As already mentioned, the United 
States is a major presence in the western Pacific. This includes 
nuclear air and naval bases and missile testing sites, nuclear 
arms storage, forward-deployed naval units including Ohio 
Class (Trident) submarines, command, control, and communi- 
cation facilities and highly mobile marine forces. Palau has the 
potential to be developed as a fuel-storage depot and major 
deep-water port and repair facility; its Angaur Airfield is al- 
ready large and currently being expanded to cater to all of 
America’s heaviest bombers; the communications facilities can 
be expanded and upgraded; and Palauan land is ideally suited 
to the jungle training of marines. 

Despite (or because of) Palau’s obvious suitability for in- 
corporation into U.S. Pacific strategy, the Palauan constitution 
prohibited exactly what the United States felt it needed in Palau. 
This placed the United States in an awkward position. On the 
one hand, it was claiming to be encouraging Palauan democracy 
and progress towards self-government. On the other hand, the 
Palauan constitution denied the United States major rights the 
United States wished to assert in its foreshadowed Compact of 
Free Association with Palau. 

John C. Dorrance, the present U.S. consul general to 
Australia, explains the U.S. position: “The constitution pres- 
ently provides for a nuclear-free Palau, including prohibition 
of access to Palau by nuclear-powered ships and the transit of 
nuclear weapons. These provisions are inconsistent with the 
defense authority and responsibility of the U.S.” Dorrance’s 
assertion in 1986 that the Palauans “must now devise an accept- 
able method of reconciling provisions of their constitution 
which conflict with the Compact of Free Association” does not 
sit easily with the concept of constitutional democracy, given 
that the word “must” accurately represents the U.S. govern- 
ment’s attitude and behavior since the constitution was first 
adopted in 1979.** 
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The United States Moves against Palau's Constitution 


In June 1979, only two months after the constitution wa: 
adopted, the United States made its first move, pressuring the 
District Legislature to pass a bill nullifying the constitution. 
However, in July the Palauan people voted by a 92 percem 
majority in a UN-observed referendum to adopt the constitution 
in its original form. The U.S. high commissioner, acting on a 
High Court ruling upholding an objection to the legality of the 
referendum, then refused to certify the referendum result. The 
District Legislature, meeting without a quorum because of a 
boycott by the supporters of the original constitution,” drafted 
a revised constitution, removing the clauses the United States 
objected to. When submitted to the people in October 1979, 
the revised constitution was rejected by 70 percent of the voters. 


a a aaa UEM 


In 1961, however, growing anticolonial sentiment 
within the United Nations led it to send a mission 
to Micronesia to see how diligently the United 
States had been carrying out its obligations under 
the Trusteeship Agreement. The mission found only 
neglect. 
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Following national elections won overwhelmingly by supporters 
of the original draft, the original draft was again put to the 
people, who accepted it with a 78 percent yes vote. The constitu- 
tion finally went into effect on 7 January 1981. 

U.S. officials immediately instituted efforts to sidestep: 
the new constitution by negotiating with Palauan government 
officials a Compact of Free Association that conferred upon 
the United States most of the rights denied the United States 
in the constitution. U.S. and Palauan representatives signed the 
compact in August 1982. However, because it clearly con- 
travened the nuclear-free provisions of Palau’s constitution, the 
government declared a referendum to be held that November, 
in which the people were to be asked whether they accepted 
the compact, and specifically whether they accepted Clause 
314, which contravened the nuclear-free provisions. 

The Palauan Senate directed that the referendum be post, 
poned. The compact on which the people were voting was long, 
complex, legalistic, and written in English. The few translations 
were inadequate. The people had been given only two months’ 
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High Chief Ibedul Yutaka M. Gibbons has often fought to uphold 
Palau’ s constitution. Twice when it appeared the compact had been 
passed, he filed suit in the Palauan Supreme Court against the decision, 
winning both times since 75 percent of the voters had not voted in 
favor of the compact as required by the antinuclear clause in the 
constitution. Since 1987 the Ibedul' s position has been less consistent. 


notice of the referendum. And the "education" campaign spon- 
sored by the Palauan and U.S. governments was blatantly 
biased: the $400,000 U.S. funding was used by the Palauan 
government to promote the yes case, providing food and enter- 
4tainment and the assurance that the compact offered money 
and independence and was consistent with the constitution. The 
Senate publicly expressed "their concern and disapproval of 
the inadequate work being done by the Political Education 
Program and the lack of information and vast amount of mis- 
information "^? 

The referendum was rescheduled for the following Feb- 
ruary in order to give the people some chance to conduct a 
reasoned debate and make an informed decision. But first, 
another obstacle had to be overcome. In January 1983, Judge 
Hefner of the Palauan Supreme Court ruled that the wording 
of the Section 314 referendum question had, improperly, been 
dictated by a U.S. representative (Ambassador Zeder) and that 
it was “inaccurate and inconsistent so that it misleads and con- 
fuses the voters.” The Palauan government hastily reworded 
‘that question and pressed on with the referendum. 

The week before the referendum, Ambassador Zeder made 
the U.S. position quite clear. He declared that were Palau to 
reject the arrangements for the storage, testing, use, and dis- 
posal of nuclear material, “we’d have to sit down and see what 
we could work out that would accommodate their Constitution 
without modifying the Compact. . . . The Government of Palau 
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Honolulu, for Ambassador Zeder, 13 December 1982). 

41. Koshiba et al. v. Remeliik et al., 1983, in Clark and Rabbitt Roff, 
Micronesia: The Problem of Palau, p. 14. 


42. Malamud, "Palau to Decide Future Status," p. 19. 
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might decide at that time that they'd like to ! have 
endum on it, and see what the people think, : 
antinuclear activist Stewart Firth commented, 
of democracy which demands the correct vot 

The compact question received a 62 percent yes vote, and 
the Clause 314 question 52 percent. The Pala 
governments immediately declared the question: 
ever, Ibedul Yutaka Gibbons" filed suit in the Palauan 5 ipreme 
Court on the grounds that both questions contained inconsis 
cies with the constitution and that, as neither had obtained 77 
percent approval, they were therefore lost. During the court 
case, which ruled in favor of Gibbons and therefore rendered 
enactment of the compact unconstitutional, arsonists destroyed 
Ibedul Gibbons's boat and firebombed the home of his lawyer, 
Patrick Smith. Smith and his wife narrowly escaped with they 
lives. 





another refer- 





“Tt is an odd kind 
















The IPSECO Power Plant 


Meanwhile, other forces were at work, In May 1983, 
British firm IPSECO entered into a contract with the Palau 
government to construct a badly needed power plant and fi 
farm *The rush to sign the $35 million contract fueled specula- 
tion in the Palauan media of payoffs to Palauan ed D HE 
deal, strongly backed to potential lenders by the U.S 
Department and to the Palauans by Palau s high comm 
Janet McCoy and President Reagan's personal ambassador Pre 
Zeder, was simultaneously being condemned by the U.S, Inter 
or Department, which warned the Palauan government that the 
power project would be a disaster.” 

The projects backers within the Palauan government 
echoed the IPSECO claim that the plant would be seff-finan 
The claim is rejected by Richard Halcrow of Morgan í C reni 
which is now suing Palau for default of paymen 
never any illusion that the power station would be se 
ing," he said, confirming the earlier advice of the eror De- 




















partment, and suggesting that U.S. State Department encour- 
agement of the project bestowed on the United States some 








43. Stewart Firth, “The Nuclear Issue in the Pacific Journal 
of Pacific History vol. 21 (1986), p. 215. 

44. Ibedul and reklai are the titles of the two paramount chiefs oi 
Palau. 

45. Giff Johnson, "Paying through the Nose..." Ixlands Business, 
August 1986, p. 35; Ed Rampell, “Power Plant Fall-Out Leaves Islands 
in Debt,” Pacific Islands Monthly, August 1986, p. 12 
*This power plant may have appeared to be badly ne 
United States had suddenly announced that it was | 
three military diesel-generators that had been supplying Pa 
electricity from 1945 to 1982, but the generating i ty of the 
sixteen-megawatt black oil-burning plant that was more 
than the four megawatts Palau actually needs. “At present the govern- 
ment even rations power due to a lack of funds to purchase fuel 
the plant!...Only a U.S. military base could consume that r 
a good indication of for whom the base [power?! i 
information and the quoted material in this footnote 
revised edition of David Stanley's Micronesia Hand 
the Caroline, Gilbert, Mariana, and Marshall isha 
Moon Publications, Inc., 1989), p. 155. David Sta 
point out that no competitive bids were taken for th 
International Power Systems Co. (IPSECO) charge 
than it should have cost to build the plant.—Epb 
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responsibility for helping Palau out of its predicament.“ 

Leaders such as Speaker of the House Olikong, backed 
by allegations from Palau's House of Delegates and the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, speculate that the IPSECO deal was 
never viable, but was approved by corrupt government officials 
and politicians for their personal gain. Indeed, the accounting 
firm Cork Gully” alleges payments by IPSECO of $200,000 
to Lazarus Salii, then ambassador to the United States, for 
trade negotiations; $250,000 to his brother Carlos Salii, then 
speaker of the house; $175,000 to Polycarb Basilius, then of 
the Palau National Development Bank; $50,000 to Senator Hok- 
kons Baules; and $100,000 to Ibedul Yutaka Gibbons, who had 
withdrawn a lawsuit to prevent establishment of the IPSECO 
plant.** Further, critics of the deal believe that it was backed 
by the U.S. State Department in order to force Palau into its 
current financial crisis from which the only escape would be 
to accept the $307 million U.S. aid package that accompanies 
the compact.‘ 

As the pressure mounted to repay this $32 million debt, 
compact supporters within the Palauan elite argued for the need 
to continue negotiating with the United States. They represented 
the compact as the solution to Palau’s financial problems. A 
revised compact emerged from talks between U.S. ambassador 
Fred Zeder and Palauan ambassador Lazarus Salii in May 1984. 
This compact retained the previously rejected nuclear provisions 
and bolstered U.S. powers. It required the Palauan government 
to “refrain from actions which the government of the United 
States determines, after consultation with that government, to 
be incompatible with its authority and responsibility for security 
and defense matters in or relating to Palau,” and it included a 
clause that seemed to conflict with the “eminent domain” pro- 
vision by obliging Palau to provide, within sixty days, any land 
the United States desired for military use.?? This revised com- 
pact obtained a 67 percent yes vote in the September 1984 
referendum, but because of inconsistency with the nuclear-free 
provisions of the constitution requiring a 75 percent vote, it 
was declared lost. 


The “Choice” for Palauans 


It is important to consider the choices that had been offered 
to the people of Palau: they could choose free association with 





46. Giff Johnson, “Paying through the Nose . . . ,” p. 36. 


47. The Cork Gully firm was appointed by the British Department of 
Trade to liquidate IPSECO, which is now bankrupt. 


48. Letters from David Pullen of Cork Gully, dated between March 
and June 1988, requesting repayments of the amounts mentioned. 
Ibedul Gibbons has admitted to receiving a "campaign contribution” 
of $100,000 from “Mochrie,” confirming only when pressed that he 
knew Gordon Mochrie to be the president of IPSECO. (“Dateline,” a 
report by Helen Vatsikopoulos, "President of Palau, Lazarus Salii: 
Was his Death Suicide? " for SBS TV channel 0/28, Sydney, 17 Sep- 
tember 1988). Michael Mirando, special assistant to President Salii, 
claimed that Salii had received $100,000 from Mochrie for an airline 
deal and "had nothing to do with IPSECO or the IPSECO power 
project... . We sit here very confused as to why payment would 
come through IPSECO.” (Pete Carey, *US-Backed Officials Pocket 
$450,000 on Strategic Island," San Jose Mercury News, 29 November 
1987, p.28a). Mirando's name resurfaced in early 1988 when authori- 
ties in Guam confiscated five Palauan passports in his possession. 
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the United States under the conditions of the compact . . . or 
not. Yet in 1982 U.S. ambassador William C. Sherman, ad- 
dressing the United Nations Trusteeship Council, stated: 


The United Nations traditionally recognizes three political options 
for a territory: incorporation into another nation state, free associ- 
ation with another state, and sovereign independence. All of those 
choices will be available to the peoples of Micronesia. . . . The 
compact, if adopted, will conform with recognized legal criteria 
for self-determination through free association: the arrangement 
will be freely entered into through informed and democratic proc- 
esses; the freely associated areas will have the right to adopt their 
own constitutions without outside interference; and the free associa- 
tion political status may be terminated at any time by any party.” 


This compares with John C. Dorrance's statement that the 
Palauans must “reconcile” their constitution with the compact 
and his earlier statement that the Palauans have “the right to 
declare [Palau] nuclear-free but they must choose between that 
and free association with the United States."* It must also be 
remembered that the strategic trusteeship remains in effect until 
"altered, amended or terminated" by the United States™ and 
that the United States has the power to veto any UN Security 
Council directive on its administration of the trusteeship. In 
other words, the choice offered by the United States is the only 
choice the Palauans have. 

The combination of economic dependency and restriction 
of real choice led Palauan president Haruo Remeliik to declare 
that dependency "must have been the intention of the United 
States government. Despite Ambassador Sherman's assur- 
ance that the people of Palau could choose "without outside 
interference?" the United States and its supporters within the 
Palauan elite were entrenching Palauan dependence. The United 
States started reducing the real level of its aid to Palau, skewed 
the economy towards well-paid government employment while 
ignoring self-sustaining development strategies, encouraged 
Palau's adoption of the financially disastrous IPSECO project, 
and then tied the promise of aid sufficient to escape the financial 
crisis to the adoption of a pronuclear Compact of Free Associ- 
ation. Senator Johnson Toribiong questioned what chance the 
people of Palau had to exercise a real democratic choice when 
confronted with this "inherent imbalance [between] a trustee 
and a ward, between a superpower and an emerging . . . island 
nation, between the literate and the illiterate . . . intrinsic to 
any relationship between the big man and the little man.'^* 





49. The size of the aid package has been put at anything up to $1.4 
billion by its proponents, but a close reading of the compact belies 
such claims. This is discussed in greater detail later in this paper. 
50. New Compact of Free Association, Office of the Ambassador, 
Republic of Palau, 1984. 

5l. Clark and Rabbitt Roff, Micronesia: The Problem of Palau, pp. 
13-14. 

52. Dorrance, "Strategic Concerns and U.S. Interests," p. 10. 

53. John C. Dorrance, "United States Security Interests in the Pacific 
Islands," World Review vol. 23, no. 1 (April 1984), p. 12. 

54. Trusteeship Agreement, Article 15. 

55. Heddle, Strategic Trust. i 
56. "Four Corners," "Palau— Paradise Lost," produced by Andrew 
Clark for ABC TV, Australia (December 1984). 





President Lazarus Salii speaking at the dedication of a statue to his 


assassinated predecessor, Haruo Remeliik. Remeliik was a backer of 


the compact but was seeking a solution that would not compromise 
the constitution, and he was killed the night before he was to appear 
on TV to expose IPSECO kickbacks to Salii associates. With Remeliik 
out of the way and his main other opponent disgraced when his son 
and nephew and two associates were accused of the assassination 
(although they were later acquitted), Salii easily won the presidential 
election. Salii, the chief compact negotiator and an ally of Washington, 
ruled Palau amid increasing accusations of mismanagement and cor- 
ruption, and he had a dozen lawsuits pending against him at the time 
of his alleged suicide in August 1988. This photo is by Charles 
Scheiner, 1986, courtesy of Charles Scheiner. 


Political Maneuvering 


The procompact forces were relentless. In June 1985, Palau 
was in the throes of a three-way contest for the presidency. The 
candidates were President Haruo Remeliik, at the time pressing 
the OEK to certify the compact but who had at times expressed 
concern at the dependent status Palau would assume in the 
compact; Lazarus Salii, the ambassador charged with the com- 
pact negotiations and a strong supporter of the compact; and 
Airai state governor Roman Tmetuchl, who believed that Palau 
stood to gain little from the compact that had been offered. 
Shortly before he was to make a public statement on the IPSECO 
affair, President Remeliik was assassinated. The assassination, 
however, was treated as a normal murder; three men were ac- 
cused, including the son and nephew of Governor Tmetuchl, 
who withdrew from the presidential race.*’ In the absence of 
major opposition, Lazarus Salii was elected president. 

President Salii negotiated yet another draft compact (the 
third) with the United States. Although he claimed that this 
compact had removed all inconsistencies with the Palauan con- 
stitution, it had actually extended the powers conferred on the 
United States in the 1984 compact. In this new form, the com- 
pact gave the United States sweeping powers to introduce nu- 
clear-powered or nuclear-armed ships and planes to Palau, to 
claim land for defense purposes, and to control or influence 
Palauan foreign and economic policy. The compact denied Palau 
certain international legal rights, and it offered a very limited 


aid package. Some of the more Draconian aspec 
ions of the aid package are summarized below 


s» and provis 


The United States may "operate" nuclear capable and powered 
craft in Palauan territory without verifying the presence of nuclear 
weapons. Palau must deny entry to non-U.S. military forces but 
accept any forces invited by the United State rdless of their 
nuclear status. Palau must consult the United States or 
policy, is subject to any U.S. defense treaty, and must refrain fros 
any action that the United States considers incompatible with 1 
responsibility for security. The U.S. obligatio defend Palau 
against attack is unclear 

Palau must, on sixty days' notice, make available to the United 
States any land the United States chooses, and Palau must compen 
sate the owners, The U.S. military may be exempted from am 
environmental standards. Further, Palau relinquishes sovereignty 
over the 200-mile zone about the "archipelagic baseline," retaining 
sovereignty "only to the extent permitted by international law 
Palau relinquishes its rights under law of the sea when they conflict 
with provisions of the compact.” 

Palau must obtain U.S. approval for the manner in which 
spends compact funds. The actual amount the United States wil 
donate over the fifty years of the compact is $307 million. The $1 
billion aid package proclaimed by compact supporters includes 
anticipated income over fifty years from enforced Palauan invest 
ment of funds included in the $307 million. That is 
supporters count the money three times: when it 
only U.S. outlay), when it is withdrawn, and the 

The compact can be amended at any time by mutual agreement 
and may be terminated unilaterally by either party af 
notice. In either case, all defense-related clauses stay in effect aft« 
such termination. Indeed, "notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this Compact," the defense provisions remain in effect for fifty 
years "and thereafter until terminated or otherwise amended by 
mutual consent."** This effectively denies Palau any escape fron 
the military provisions for as long as the United States chooses t 
retain them. 
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The above clauses are inconsistent with the nuclear-frec 
eminent domain, and maritime zone clauses of Palau's constitu 
tion. They contradict the $1 billion aid package claim, restrict 
Palau's freedom to pursue its own foreign policy and economic 
development, and negate Palauan sovereignty ove: 
land use, and the environment. Indeed, taken to its extreme 
the compact allows the United States to claim all of Palau’s 
territory with only sixty days' notice. The clauses permit Palau 
to withdraw unilaterally only from the nonmilitary provisions 
and they effectively deny Palau any escape from the military 
provisions for as long as the United States 
them. 

The referendum on this compact was held in February 
1986. Amid accusations of violations of civil service neutrality 
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57. In early 1987 the convictions of the accused were overturned, th« 
Appeals Court finding witnesses to be "inherently 
commenting that no strong motive had been demonstrated nor had the 
weapon been found. 
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58. The issues of territorial jurisdiction and sovereignty are very com 
plex. They are discussed within their political and international lega 
contexts in Roger S. Clark, "Free Association— A Critical View 
(Paper presented to the Conference on the Future Political Status of 
the U.S. Virgin Islands, 26-27 February 1988) 

59. Compact of Free Association Between the U.S. and 
1986, Section 453 


alau, 9 Apri 


and misuse of government funds, and the admission by govern- 
ment ministers that schools had been closed down and that 
teachers and civil servants had been directed to campaign and 
vote for the compact,” the compact received a 72 percent yes 
vote. Immediately following President Salii’s certification that 
the result complied with Palau's constitution, the U.S. Congress 
approved it, ignoring the pending challenge in Palau’s Supreme 
Court. However, Congress was soon obliged to reverse its de- 
cision. 

Palau’s Supreme Court, in September of that year, held 
“that the Compact has not been properly approved because the 
“specific question’ required by article XIII, section 6 (of the 
constitution) . . . had not been presented to the voters.” Further- 
more, as the compact contained nuclear provisions and had 
obtained less than 75 percent of the vote, it was ruled invalid. 
In their judgment, the Supreme Court justices stated, “We hold 
that the Constitution is supreme in Palau, and that it takes 
primacy over any Compact or other international agreement "^ 
However, the procompact forces pressed on, causing Ibedul 
Gibbons to complain when he visited the United States, “I 
believe that for the U.S. to continue to seek to override our 
constitutional ban on nuclear weapons and technology in Palau 
undermines the integrity of our constitution.”® Nonetheless, 
the compact, unchanged, was put to yet another referendum in 
December 1986, in which it received 66 percent of the vote 
and was declared lost. 


Financial Complications 


While this political activity raged, the financial crisis was 
worsening. Already being sued for defaulting on the $32 million 
IPSECO loan, the Palauan government had the New York firm 
of Matthews and Wright prepare a $400 million bond issue.” 
This could have been another nail in the coffin of the Palauan 
economy, although perhaps a windfall for members of the Salii 
administration. The probity of Matthews and Wright is certainly 
questionable. The firm is currently under investigation by both 
the Internal Revenue Service and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission," and is on trial before the Guam District Court 
for securities violations, racketeering, fraud, conspiracy, and 
deception related to a $300,000 bond issue for the government 
of Guam.” Fortunately, the Palauan bonds were never issued. 

Evidence of corruption within the Salii administration was 
mounting: as well as the use of governmental funds, employees, 
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60. Ed Rampell, “Salii Runs into Referendum Trouble,” Pacific Is- 
lands Monthly, February 1987, p. 49. 

61. Gibbons, Ngirmang, Orak and Spis v. Salii, Appeal No. 8-86, 
Civil Action No. 101-86, Supreme Court of the Republic of Palau, 
Appellate Division, 17 September 1986, pp. 22-23. 

62. Yutaka M. Gibbons, “Statement of High Chief Ibedul,” Press 
Release (New York: 15 May 1987). 

63. Palau Gazette (24 September 1986). 

64. Charles Scheiner, "Violent Crisis Imminent in Belau" (White 
Plains, New York: Mobilization for Survival, 11 July 1987). 

65. Brian Perry, "Bond Fraud Defense Tries to Stifle Witness," Pacific 
Daily News, 4 February 1988. 
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Say Senior Officials Trafficking Heroin," Pacific Daily News, 4 March 
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and facilities to support the compact in the referenda, President 
Salii, ex-speaker Carlos Salii, and Ibedul Gibbons were being 
investigated over the alleged IPSECO bribes mentioned above, 
and senior officials were under investigation concerning heroin 
trafficking and bribes in connection with a major construction 
project.“ President Salii was due to face seven court cases for 
fraud and misappropriation and admitted to spending $50,000 
of government money on his own home. The inspector general 
of the U.S. Department of the Interior had reported eighty-seven 
instances of financial mismanagement by the Salii administra- 
tion.” 

The Palauan government and the United States have offered 
the people only two options: to reject the compact, which would 
involve sinking ever deeper into the economic mire, or to accept 
the compact, after which aid would supposedly flood in and 
the economic crisis would be over. The procompact forces have 
persisted, despite repeated Supreme Court rulings, in presenting 
the compact in unchanged form. The U.S. position was made 
abundantly clear by Jim Berg, director of the Office of Freely 
Associated State Affairs of the U.S. State Department: “The 
final word of the U.S. Government is ‘no renegotiation of the 
Palau Compact of Free Association.’ It is the U.S. position. 
No event will change the U.S. position."** 

The United States maintained its pressure, at no stage 
offering to bail out Palau. At the same time, the Salii adminis- 
tration had become increasingly desperate. Elections were due 
in 1988, and although persistent losses on the compact question 
had severely damaged the government’s credibility, the leaders 
dared not pull back. As Pacific Daily News writer Bart Stinson 
observes: “Whoever is president of Palau when a compact is 
actually implemented will be able to take credit for it. Massive 
U.S. spending for compact related road building and other 
construction projects will provide an incumbent president with 
a patronage base that no opposition candidate could rival.” 

Accordingly, the referendum held on 30 June 1987 was 
the “dirtiest” yet. It was delayed by a court order because of 
ballot irregularities, and counterfeit money was used by pro- 
compact forces to entrap opponents," while real money was 
used to buy support. Governor Tmetuchl, his business under 
threat and his son and nephew in police custody, was pressured 
into supporting the compact. And President Salii promised that 
laid-off government employees would have back pay within 
thirty days after the compact was passed.” Then, as the votes 
were being counted and it became clear that the referendum 
was about to fail (which it did through a 67 percent yes vote), 
compact supporters tried a new tactic. They filed a suit arguing 
for suspension of Palau’s constitution: E 
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67. Peter Ellingsen, “Salii Tightens the Noose on Palau Democracy,” 
Canberra Times, 30 August 1987. 

68. Palau Gazette, 17 March 1987, p. L 

69. Giff Johnson, “Palau Struggles in Wake of Compact Defeat,” 
Pacific Islands Monthly, August 1987, p. 37. 

70. Samuel Ngirarois, an employee of Moses Uludong, the anticom- 
pact Ngchesar state governor, was charged with distributing counterfeit 
$100 bills. His September 1987 conviction was overturned in January 
1988 (Claudine San Nicolas, “Ngirarois Acquitted of Counterfeit 
Charges,” Pacific Daily News, 3 February 1988). 

71. Charles Scheiner, “Violent Crisis Imminent in Belau” (White 
Plains, New York: Mobilization for Survival, 11 July 1987). 


The plaintiffs alleged that the Trusteeship Charter required only a 
simple majority to determine Palau’s status, and that since the 
Trusteeship is still in effect, Palau’s Constitution . . . is superseded 
by the Trusteeship Charter. President Salii, named as the 'defen- 
dant’ in the suit, agreed with the plaintiffs’ interpretation, but Palau 
Supreme Court Justice Nakamura did not and dismissed the suit.” 


Salii’s response was swift. In the first week of July 1987, 
1e announced that the government did not have enough money 
or salaries and would “furlough” (lay off) 900 of the govern- 
nent's 1,300 employees, who had already been on voluntary 
xay restrictions since February. He introduced water and power 
estrictions, cut back the number of available hospital beds, 


Micronesia clearly presented few obstacles to an- 
nexation by the United States. However, as a lead- 
ing proponent of the United Nations Organization, 
it was important for the United States to be seen 
to abide by the emerging anticolonial sentiments. 


mpounded selected government funds, and fired the financial 
'omptroller and the government's only computer programmer. 
Che Salii administration blamed the legislature for the country’s 
sconomic woes in general and the furlough in particular, and 
claimed that the solution lay in convincing the legislature to 
igree to new referenda. 


Escalating Violence and Intimidation 


Government workers, led by Joel Toribiong, the president's 
special assistant, marched on the House of Delegates. The 
nembers present, fearing for themselves and their families," 
voted to have two new referenda. The first, to be held on 4 








12. Sebia Hawkins, “Turmoil Brews in Island Nation: Unrest Follows 
?alau's Sth Rejection of Compact,” Greenpeace News Release (Wash- 
Agton: 9 July 1987). 

73. Ignacio Anastacio, Palauan Congressman, interview with author, 
*ebruary 1988, and Bena Sakuma, public information officer, Obliil 
3ra Kelulau, interviews, January—February 1988. 

14. The Special Committee on Furlough was actually a front organiza- 
ion of the Salii administration. It included among its members Joel 
foribiong, special assistant to the president, and Tadashi Sakuma, 
lirector of the Palau Public Lands Authority. The text of the letter, 
igned by all committee members, follows: 


Dear 

You are urged to come and join us, the representatives of the "900 
Furloughed Government Workers," at the Obliil Era Kelulau, to support 
the August 21st compact referendum to ensure its success. Your failure 
to comply with this request may consequently result in an adverse action 
against you! 


nterestingly, the letter was distributed along with back pay for a 25 
yercent pay cut workers had endured since February 1987. The source 
of these funds has yet to be clearly established. 
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August, was to remove from the constitution the 75 percent 
requirement for the nuclear clauses. The second, scheduled for 
21 August, was to put the compact once more to the vote. 

The campaign was riddled with violence and intimidation. 
The Special Committee on Furlough sent a letter threatening 
“adverse action" to all furloughed workers, to ensure their sup- 
port for the second referendum." The letter was distributed 
from the Department of Finance offices. The committee also 
wrote to the anticompact chiefs of Sonsoral and Tobi islands, 
threatening their enforced secession.” There were several fire- 
bombings. An anticompact lawyer was nearly run down by a 
government car. Chief Justice Mamoru Nakamura, hearing a 
challenge mounted by Ibedul Gibbons to the validity of the 
enabling legislation for the referenda, was intimidated into with- 
drawing from the case.” Indeed, President Salii attacked the 
very concept of an impartial judiciary. In an address to the 
nation, Salii declared: 


If lawmakers and those who interpret the law don't work for the 
welfare of the people, then the lawmakers and law givers must 
change... 

The promotion of the welfare of the people is a constitutional 
mandate greater than any other requirement of law. If a court system 
or the legislative leadership does not recognize this principle . . 
who could blame the people, the givers of all authority, for noi 
recognizing the courts, the Legislature and the National Govern- 
ment.” 


Meanwhile the referenda proceeded alongside the court 
challenge. When both referenda had passed (each time passing 
with 73 percent of the votes), President Salti certified them as 
valid and thanked the furlough committee for their contribution: 
“Tam extremely grateful to those furloughed government employ- 
ees who braved the weather and other hardships and stood 
firmly on their Compact approval demand. ^ President Reagan 
immediately urged the U.S. Congress to ratify the compact 
(U.S. Public Law 99-658 requires a joint resolution of Congress 
to authorize the president to implement the compact.) However, 
the U.S. Congress elected to await the outcome of the court 
decisions. 

Palau’s Supreme Court had now become the center of 
attention. Chief Justice Nakamura was replaced by the Com- 
monwealth of the Marianas’ chief justice Robert Hefner. How- 
ever, Hefner had barely taken up the reins when, on 21 August, 
Ibedul Gibbons settled out of court with President Salii." The 
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79. The move was so unexpected and done in such secrecy that even 
one of Ibedul Gibbons's lawyers had not been told (Peter Ellingsen, 
interview with author, 9 September 1987). That tbe Ibedul has refused 
to discuss this settlement with even his close friends (interviews with 
author, February 1988, names witheld at their request) tends to belie 
the administration's “adoption” of the Ibedul as a convert to the pro- 
compact cause. Gabriela Ngirmang, a leader of the women who 
reinstated the lawsuit, stated: "Most of the women in the group thought 
probably that Ibedul has received some money that led him to have 
some memorandum of understanding with Lazarus Salil” (Vat- 
sikopoulos, "Dateline"). 


women elders of Palau then acted. Gloria Gibbons, the Ibedul’s 
sister, led the women in a march on the capital, Koror, where 
they reinstated the lawsuit. 

Two weeks later, on 6 September 1987, Joel Toribiong, 
Tadashi Sakuma, and Paul Ueki, a Public Works electrician, 
all prominent members of the furlough committee, went on a 
shooting spree, strafing homes of compact opponents,” for 
which they were subsequently sentenced to fifteen years’ impris- 
onment."' The following day, Bedor Bins, father of anticompact 
activist Roman Bedor, was shot dead. That evening, an attempt 
was made to firebomb the house of Gabriela Ngirmang, and 
shots were fired over the house of Rafaela Sumang, both prom- 
inent woman elders. The next day, after Vice President and 
Minister for Justice Thomas Remengesau refused police protec- 
tion,* the women dropped their lawsuit. 


U.S. Response 


The U.S. Congress decided to await the recommendations 
of three committees: the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
particularly its Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs 
chaired by Stephen J. Solarz; the Senate Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources chaired by J. Bennett Johnston; and the 
House Interior Committee chaired by Morris K. Udall (also a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee) and its Subcommit- 
tee on Insular and International Affairs chaired by Ron de Lugo. 

Despite their previously expressed support for the com- 
pact, all of these chairmen were concerned about the situation 
in Palau. The Foreign Affairs and Energy committees were 
concerned principally with the legalities of the Palauan compact 
approval process. The Interior Committee focused on Palauan 
internal problems, including the alleged corruption, intimida- 
tion, and violence. To assist the committees' deliberations, 
Udall and de Lugo of the Interior Committee arranged in De- 
cember 1987 to have a General Accounting Office (GAO) team 
visit Palau. 

However, neither the Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific 
Affairs nor the Senate Energy Committee waited for the GAO 
report. In March 1988, they recommended implementation of 
the compact, providing the Palauan courts did not overrule the 
4 August referendum," a puzzling move because as long as the 
women elders remained too scared to reinstate their challenge, 
the Palauan Supreme Court had no case on which to rule. The 
Palauan administration had openly threatened to reinstate the 
furlough in April 1988 if the U.S. Congress failed to ratify the 
compact by March* and potential plaintiffs feared that the 
administration would again turn the frustration of the furloughed 
workers against them. 
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Proconstitution attorney Roman Bedor in his law office at the Palau 
Pacific Center in Koror in 1986. Bedor's father, Bedor Bins, was 
murdered outside this office in September 1987, presumably by a 
procompact death squad. Roman Bedor's sister, Toshie (Bernie) Kel- 
dermans, was one of the Palauan women who reinstated a lawsuit 
challenging the compact, and a judge was to have heard the case the 
next day. The women withdrew the suit after Bedor Bins was murdered 
and the home of the leader of the women's group was firebombed. 
However, they reinstated the suit seven months later and won. This 
photo is by Charles Scheiner, courtesy of Charles Scheiner. 


Against this background, and despite the GAO team’s’ 
findings of high-level corruption in Palau,** the U.S. Senate 
approved the compact on 31 March, forwarding the measure 
to the House, where similar legislation awaited the conclusion 
of the Interior Committee’s investigations. The Salii administra- 
tion, hoping to buy favor with the Interior Committee, offered 
police protection to the women elders, who promptly refiled 
their lawsuit. Chief Justice Hefner heard the case, and on 22 
April 1988 found for the women, ruling the 4 August referendum 
"null, void and of no effect."^ Salii immediately lodged an 
appeal. Then, in a remarkable turnabout, only five days after 
the Palauan Supreme Court decision, the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee approved the compact, Udall voting in favor. Both 
Solarz and Udall "expressed confidence that the differences 
between the two committees could be resolved." 1 

Udall's Interior Committee further confused the picture in 
July when it resolved to approve the compact, but with a pack- 
age of provisos. The committee's resolution (H J Res 597) 
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included $30 million additional aid over the first five years, a 
$25 million loan to Palau to help repay the IPSECO loan, a 
commitment to compensate Palauans whose land was taken for 
military purposes, and the condition that Palau must maintain 
a special prosecutor and public auditor to investigate corruption. 
The U.S. Senate and administration opposed the resolution. 
They objected to the extra funding and criticized the intrusion 
into Palauan affairs as inconsistent with granting Palauan inde- 
pendence. Salii rejected the resolution as an attack on Palauan 
sovereignty, although the speaker of Palau’s House of Delegates, 
Santos Olikong, was probably nearer the real reason when he 
suggested that, “The first person (the special prosecutor) would 
file suit against is the President of Palau."** 

In August the pressure on President Salii increased. On 5 
August, the U.S. District Court in New York found Palau liable 
for $45 million including interest for the IPSECO power plant 
project.” Over the next two weeks, both Vice President Re- 
mengesau and Minister of State John Ngiraked broke with Salii 
to endorse. H. J Res 597.” On 20 August, President Salii was 
found shot dead in his home. The coroner's verdict was suicide. 

The following week, the Appeals Division of Palau's Su- 
preme Court upheld Chief Justice Hefner's ruling overturning 
the August 1987 referenda.” Meanwhile, the three U.S. Con- 
gressional committees continued to strike and abandon deals 
over amendments to H J Res 597. However, at the conclusion 
of the Congressional session, on 21 October, the resolution had 
failed to pass. 


Outlook for Palau 


Palau's national elections, including the election of the 
president and vice president, were held on 2 November 1988.” 
Businessman and Ngatpang state governor Ngiratkel Etpison 
of the Ta. Belau ("One Belau”) Party, which had supported 
Salii, won narrowly, with 2,392 votes (27 percent), only 31 
votes ahead of Airai's governor Roman Tmetuchl of the Coali- 
tion for Open, Honest and Just Government. Interim president 
Thomas Remengesau finished third with 1,761 votes. Kuniwo 
Nakamura of the Coalition for Open, Honest and Just Govern- 
ment was elected vice president. 

All candidates had emphasized the need for national rec- 
onciliation. Tmetuchl had campaigned on a proconstitution plat- 
form and had consistently advocated renegotiation of the com- 
pact. His narrow defeat was due in considerable degree to a 
split in the coalition ticket. By election day, the Coalition for 
Open, Honest and Just Government had no less than four pres- 
idential candidates who together clearly outpolled Etpison. 
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Procompact Etpison had been a supporter of Sali and 
represented Ta Belau, which had been established by the Per- 
lough Committee, some of whose leaders have been either 
implicated in or convicted of corruption, violence, and other 
crime. However, Etpison's name does not appear to have been 
linked to illegal activities. His power will also be limited given 
that he does not have “the numbers" in either house of Congress 
and has had difficulty having his cabinet nominees accepted.” 

After years of almost unremitting conflict, January 1989 
saw a very encouraging development in Palau. Consistent with 
the calls for national reconciliation, President Etpison joined 
with proconstitution and procompact Palauan congressmen to 
sign a strong bipartisan statement that reasserted the primacy 
of Palau's constitution and declared that Palau will "not. conskd- 
er" changing its constitution in order to reconcile any conflict 
or inconsistency with a Compact of Free Association, The 
statement reaffirms Palau's desire for a compact, but insists 
that it be renegotiated so as to "forge a unique partnership 
between Palau and the United States, not as between guardian 
and ward, but more as between equal partners. "^ The OER 
subsequently formed a twenty-person commission to Canvass 
options for Palau's future. It is to report back in one year. 
Importantly, its mandate specifically excludes anv amendment 
to Palau's constitution. 

The big question then will be whether the United States 
will be prepared to abide by its trusteeship obligations, either 
by “diluting” its demands within a revised Compact of Free 
Association with Palau or, failing that, by allowing Palau to 
pursue an alternative status of its own choice. The Palauan 
people have voted on their constitution four times and on the 
compact six times in nine years. Yet even now the situation is 
unresolved. The courts have consistently ruled that certain pro- 
visions of the compact are in conflict with the constitution, but 
the United States has refused to renegotiate. In the fast Tew 
years, the optimism of the Palauans, who so recently wrote 
their constitution, has been replaced by fear and uncertainty, 
as Palauan politics became characterized by bribery, corruption. 
violence, and intimidation. Perhaps the new rhetoric signifies 
a genuine change of direction. If so, there may at last be light 
at the end of the tunnel. 
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Palau: Recent Developments 


by Charles Scheiner* 


In the year since John Anglim’s article was written, many events 
have affected the future of the island microrepublic. Although the 
new administrations in Koror and Washington began 1989 on a 
«hopeful note, it rapidly became clear how much Palau’s options had 
been limited by the United States. By the year’s end, Palauans were 
scheduled to go to the polls once again to vote on the Compact of 
Free Association they have rejected six times in the last six years, 
with no change in the fundamental issues of land rights, nuclear 
materials, and sovereignty. Regardless of the outcome, which could 
go either way, Palau faces a difficult and uncertain future. 


Another Referendum Scheduled 


Although Palau' has lasted an unprecedented two years 
without a referendum on the Compact of Free Association, 
pro-U.S. politicians in both countries are nostalgic. After trying 
to. rush a referendum in July 1989, cooler heads prevailed, and 
Palau's National Legislature (Obliil Era Kekulau [OEK]) passed 
enabling legislation? for a seventh compact plebiscite, to occur 
during the first half of 1990. In November, President Ngiratkel 





*This article and the update that follows are revised versions of nos. 
17 (22 November 1989) and 18 (14 February 1990) of Belau Update, 
which is researched and written by Charles Scheiner and published a 
few times each year by the WESPAC Foundation. There is no set 
subscription rate, but contributions are welcome and tax-deductible. 
Charles Scheiner, Box 1182, White Plains, NY 10602, U.S.A. Two 
other reliable sources of information on recent developments in Palau 
and elsewhere in the Pacific are the Pacific News Bulletin and Tok 
Blong SPPF. The Pacific News Bulletin is published monthly for the 
*Nuclear-Free and Independent Pacific (NFIP) movement by the Pacific 
News Bulletin Office in Sydney. Subscription rates are $10 in Australia; 
$15 in New Zealand, the Pacific, and Asia; and $18 elsewhere, sent 
in Australian or U.S. dollars in cash. Pacific News Bulletin, P.O. Box 
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Etpison set the date of 6 February 1990. 

The next plebiscite will not amend the constitution or 
change the compact, but attaches an additional agreement that 
was signed by U.S. State Department and Palau statue com- 
mission representatives in Guam on 26 May 1989 (see below). 
This agreement, much of which is incorporated into legislation 
passed by the U.S. Congress, embodies a compromise worked 
out in Washington late in 1988. 

With the killings of Presidents Remeliik and Salli. several 
unambiguous court rulings, and the ascendance of the Etpison 
administration, Palauan politicians now concede that a 75 per- 
cent majority vote is required to enact the compact because dt 
allows the United States to operate nuclear-ari m nücledr- 
capable warships and planes in Palau's territory. Sinc € attempts 
to amend the constitution to lower the 75 percent requirement 
in 1987 resulted in terrorism and murder-—and were later ruled 
illegal —Palau's new governmental leaders foreswore that route, 
saying that any changes must "be sought within the four corners 











489, Petersham NSW 2049, Australia. Tok Blong SPPE, pidgin Eagliat. 
as used in many parts of the Pacific for "this talk belongs to SPPE" 
(the South Pacific People's Foundation of Canada}, is published four 
times a year and is available to donors to SPPF ata minimum of $10 
a year for individuals and $25 a year for groups. South Pacific People's 
Foundation of Canada, 409—620 View Street, Victoria, B.C., Canada 
V8W 136. —Ep. 
1. The words Belau and Palau are both used by Belauans to refer to 
their country. I prefer the Belauan language spelling. (However, Palau 
has been used here to preserve continuity with John &nglim's article. 
—ED.) 
4 August [ER 





2. Republic of Palau Public Law (RPPL) 3- 
and signed into law on 21 August. 
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An aerial view of some of the 200 uninhabited Rock Islands south of Koror, spectacular for 
their lush vegetation, secluded beaches, tranquil channels, clear water, and unbelievable coral 
formations. In August 1989 Palau came in first in the voting for the “Seven Underwater 
Wonders of the World” at a prestigious conference in Washington sponsored by Conservation, 
Education, Diving, and Museums International. It is hoped that the honor will help Palau 
preserve its reefs and islands and fight off the threat posed to its unique ecosystem by U.S. 
military operations. This photo is by Dick Chandler, 1986, courtesy of Dick Chandler. 


of the Compact with the U.S., and any proposal to accommodate 
changes by effecting amendments to the Palau Constitution will 
not be considered.” 

Nevertheless, some will not give up that easily. Eager to 
get their hands on the compact's lucre, and fearful that 75 
percent of Palau's voters might not share their avarice, some 
Palauans filed a court case in June 1989, alleging that 50 percent 
was sufficient. After this failed, they formed a "Movement for 
Free Association," and began collecting petitions for a referen- 
dum to amend the constitution to eliminate the 75 percent 
requirement. This effort appears to have been suspended, but 
could be revived if the compact fails to pass on 6 February. 

Aside from this fringe movement, most of Palau's leader- 
ship proceeded methodically to modify perceptions of the com- 
pact so that it will attract 75 percent of the voters. With the 
corruption, violence, and polarization of the Salii years over, 
a new spirit of cooperation prevailed. President Etpison, elected 
with 26 percent of the vote in a highly questionable election, 
appeared to retreat on his pre-election "compact at any price" 
position to build a consensus. His vice president, Kuniwo 
Nakamura, who had run on a pro-constitution platform (in 
opposition to Etpison's party) and received 62 percent of the 
vote, took a leading role in the new, unified, effort. 

Nakamura chaired the Commission on Future Palau/United 








3. Position Statement on Future Political Status of Palau, signed in 
Koror, 16 January 1988, by President Etpison and OEK leadership. 


4. RPPL 3-1, enacted 13 February 1989. 


States Relations, formed in February 1989 and given until 30 
September to “address and negotiate for improvement . . . the 
future relationship between the United States and Palau."* The 
twenty-two—member commission, which included pro-con- 
stitutional activist Roman Bedor as the representative of the 
OEK Senate, divided into committees on government relations, 
economic relations, security/defense, and general provisions. 
Each committee explored its subject area, asked questions, and 
made proposals. However, as the commission's final report 
states: 

When the Commission first began its work, many of the members 

wanted to re-negotiate various sections, articles, and titles of the 

1986 Compact. . . . 

The Commission members soon discovered for themselves 
however, that subsequent events, compromises, agreements, and 
understandings, both formal and informal, between officials of the 
United States and Palau had effectively precluded any further mean- 
ingful exchanges between the United States and Palau to amend 
or change the substantive provisions of the compact and its sub- 
sidiary agreements already concluded. The commission was there- 
fore very much circumscribed in what it was able to accomplish, 
given the situation and predilections of the United States.* 


As a result, the commission essentially accepted the com- 
promise agreement negotiated in Washington in October 1988, 
as orchestrated by congressmen Morris Udall and Ron de 


5. Report to the Third OEK and the Republic of Palau President by 
the Commission on Future Palau/U.S. Relations, 9 June 1989, page 8. 


Lugo,* which includes a settlement for the IPSECO debt (using 
money already allocated to Palau), $9.3 million additional fund- 
ing (a 3 percent increase in compact funding), and more U.S. 
oversight. Afraid to “embarrass Palau’s supporters in Congress” 
or “harden the attitudes of those who are opposed to any changes 
in the Compact as originally agreed upon,” members of the 
commission concluded that they could do very little. Although 
the experience was eye-opening for some commission members, 
it had negligible effect on future U.S.-Palau relations. 





The 1989 GAO report fails to acknowledge any 
differences between what’s good for Palau and 
what’s good for the United States, explore any pos- 
sibilities other than free association, or discuss 
fundamental problems of boundaries, nuclear ma- 
terials, or national sovereignty. 





The commission's report of forty pages and thirteen 
exhibits recognizes that 


many are concerned about the nuclear provisions of the Compact; 
this Commission was not able to and could not re-negotiate possible 
changes... . But approval . . . by 75% votes will overcome any 
constitutional impediments to the use of harmful substances and 
nuclear materials. Any argument, therefore. against the approval 
of the Compact and the subsidiary agreements based upon the 
provisions of the Palau Constitution prohibiting the use of harmful 
substances will be moot. 


The commission's final report recommended that the 
seventh compact plebiscite be held during July 1989, with ap- 
propriate political education. However, they expressed some 
concern about the costs and social conflict caused by repeated 
referenda, and urged that the upcoming referendum, if it fails, 
be the last one on the 1986 compact. 

Determined to get it right this time, the OEK Senate re- 
fused to enable a July referendum, instead passing a bill that 
recognized the narrow range of options made available to Palau 
by the United States.* They incorporated the status commis- 

'sion's Guam Agreement, using its additional funding to 
rationalize the trouble and delay repeated referenda have caused, 
and ordered a referendum between January and June 1990. The 
OEK bill repeats compact double talk about nuclear weapons: 
"The United States shall not use, test, store, or dispose of 
nuclear, toxic chemical, gas, or biological weapons intended 
for use in warfare . . . but the Government of the United States 
has no obligation to either confirm or deny the presence or 


*De Lugo represents, in a nonvoting capacity, the U.S. Virgin Islands 

* in the U.S. House of Representatives and is chair of the Subcommittee 
on Insular and International Affairs of the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


6. RPPL 3-10 (see n. 2 above). 
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absence of nuclear capable or nuciear-propelled vessels or air- 
craft within the jurisdiction of Palau." 

In addition, the OEK emphasizes the constitutions su- 
premacy in land rights issues—in direct contradiction to the 
actual substance of the compact and the various other laws——and 
insists that dispute-resolution provisions and additional funding 
possibilities be followed with objective attention to the wishes 
of Palau. Given the content of the compact and the past good 
will shown by the United States, this is of dubious utility. 





Is The “Improved” Agreement Any Better? 


The next Palau referendum and the legislation just passed 
by the U.S. Congress’ both incorporate the Guam Agreement 
signed on 26 May 1989. This agreement, the culmination of 
the status commission's work, is little different from the 1988 
Washington compromise. 

It adds $9.3 million (about 3 percent) to compact appro- 
priations and includes some rhetoric about land rights and 
compensation, but continues to defy Palau's constitution. and 
sidesteps many of the most important issues. The key contents 
(and omissions) are as follows (quotations from the Guam 
Agreement): 


© More money: Additional money promised (but not guaran- 
teed) by the United States to Palau includes $5 million for 
the hospital (Palau must also appropriate $5 million) and 
$800,000 for the jail. Other possibilities are hinted but not 
promised. Up to $400,000 per year for five years will be 
available for a drug program if the United States approves 
Palau's plans. Outstanding medical debts will be paid or 
forgiven. 

€ More oversight: Palau's special prosecutor and public 
auditor offices must be filled, and the United States. wil 
provide up to $300,000 per year for them-— provided that 
Palau kicks in $200,000 annually. In addition, U.S. police, 
FBI, and Drug Enforcement Agency (DEA) forces can com 
duct investigations in Palau—ostensibly for, but not limited 
to, drug enforcement. Palau must prepare a National Devel- 
opment Plan for U.S. approval. 


€ IPSECO power plant debt payoff: Ui Palau and the banks 
settle the $50 million (and growing) debt for $32 million up 
front, as was brokered by Ron de Lugo in 1988, the United 
States will accelerate the compact's $28 million energy fund 
to pay off the debt. Palau will pay the United States $3 
million fifteen years later to cover costs of the earlv pay- 
ments. 


Furthermore, as all compact energy money has gone 
to IPSECO, Palau must spend $7 million of other compact 
funds on non-IPSECO energy projects during the next fifteen 
years, so that parts of the country not served by IPSECO 





7. U.S. Public Law 101—219, passed as House Joint Resolution. 173 
and signed into law in November 1989. 

8. "Agreement Concerning Special Programs Related to the Entry inte 
Force of the Compact of Free Association Between the Government 
of the United States and the Government of the Republic of Palen” 
signed in Guam by James Berg and Kuniwo Nakamura, 26 May 1989, 
and endorsed by status commission members. 





don’t remain in the dark. Palau can ask the United States 
for money to run the IPSECO plant, but no promises are 
made. - 


€ Land rights: Although the agreement gives this much lip 
service, it continues to violate Palau's constitution in several 
ways, and does little to address the real issues. It is confusing 
and contradictory—and leaves dispute resolution essentially 
up to the U.S. Pentagon. 


The United States "recognizes and respects the scarcity 
and special importance of land in Palau" and realizes that 
Palau's government must compensate private landowners for 
lands taken. The agreement hints that the United States would 
make more money (than the $5.5 million in the compact for 
Airai Airfield and Malakal Harbor) available for reimburse- 
ment to the Palau government for any additional private 
lands taken, although the United States would not pay for 
public land. The United States fails to acknowledge that 
much so-called public land is actually illegally taken private 
land that has not yet been returned to its rightful owner, as 
required by the constitution.? 

The United States reiterates that it wants Airai Airfield 
and Malakal Harbor, but maintains its right to take any other 
land—"the minimum necessary to accomplish the required 
security and defense purpose." The United States will “sym- 
pathetically and expeditiously consider" any request by 
Palau's government to extend the sixty-day deadline for mak- 
ing land available, and will attempt to come to an agreement 
on a fair price. If an impasse develops, it will be settled 
according to Compact Title 3, which seems to give the U.S. 
defense secretary the final word, although Palau's legislation 
tries to modify this a little. 

Like the compact, this provision violates Palau's con- 
stitutional prohibition" on the use of eminent domain powers 
"for benefit of a foreign entity" like the U.S. military. Fur- 
thermore, Palau's constitution" prohibits land ownership 
by non-Palauans; this is not merely the desire of Palau's 
government. 

This section does not incorporate any significant im- 
provements—it does not limit the land available to the United 
States, and it forces Palau's government to be the inter- 
mediary between the United States and private landowners. 


€ Infrastructure: Although no money is promised, the 
United States and Palau “shall continue to cooperate" to deal 
with deficiencies in infrastructure. One wonders if this would 
be necessary if the United States had been meeting its 
trusteeship obligations. 


€ Boundaries: Palau's constitutional claim of an archi- 
pelagic boundary conflicts directly with the Resources of 
the Sea subsidiary to the compact and the U.S. refusal to 
sign the Law of the Sea Treaty. The Guam Agreement tries 
to finesse this, allowing Palau to claim a 200-mile exclusive 
economic zone. Since the United States refuses to accept 
archipelagic boundaries, and since the U.S. tuna fleet main- 
tains its right to ignore exclusive economic zones, the sub- 
stantive effect of this provision is unclear. Since one of 
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9. Constitution of the Republic of Belau, Article XHI, Section 10. 
10. Ibid., Article XIII, Section 7. 
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Palau's few exportable resources is fishing rights, this is key 
to future economic self-sufficiency. 


€ Nuclear materials: These are not mentioned in the agree- 
ment. 


In addition to the Guam Agreement, the passage of time, 
dropping interest rates, and the increasing budget of the Palau 
government have drastically changed the economics of the com- 
pact since it was negotiated six years ago. Although exact 
predictions are difficult, one projection (7.5 percent interest, 
and a $24 million government budget [the 1989 value] increas- 
ing 6 percent yearly), puts the compact into deficit in its sixth 
year." Since U.S. funding ends fifteen years after the compact 
goes into effect, this is clearly no foundation for the future 
survival of a fledgling nation. 


The Palau law incorporates the Guam Agreement 
specifically, while the U.S. version omits it, 
reiterating some of its provisions but clearly stating 
that the United States, not bilateral negotiations, 
determines the outcome. Reading the two laws side 
by side highlights the areas of conflict, but one is 
left with the uneasy feeling that without UN and 
international supervision, Goliath will prevail. 





U.S. Government Acts 


The transition from Reagan to Bush saw rewards for many 
officials involved with Micronesia. Former ambassador Fred 
M. Zeder III, an active Bush campaigner, was appointed to 
head the lucrative Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
(OPIC), while others in the Office of Micronesian Status Negoti- 
ations moved upward to OPIC or elsewhere in the bureaucracy. 
Haruo Willter, who had been Lazarus Salii's Washington rep- 
resentative, is now the U.S. Interior Department's field represen- 
tative in Palau. 

On 27 June 1989 the U.S. House of Representatives passed 
House Joint Resolution 175 by a two-thirds majority on a voice 
vote, incorporating the Guam Agreement and looking at dis- 
puted provisions from the U.S. perspective. The Senate passed 
a slightly amended bill in the closing hours of the session on 
22 November, followed by House passage and President Bush's 
signature, creating U.S. Public Law 101-219. President Etpison 
announced the seventh plebiscite" the day after the bill cleared 
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ll. Ibid., Article XIII, Section 8. 


12. Lynn Wilson, working with Otil a Beluad, has prepared detailed 
economic analyses of the Guam Agreement and the compact. For 


copies, contact her at the Department of Anthropology, University of _ 


Massachusetts, Amherst, MA 01003, U.S.A. 


13. Executive Order No. 84, issued by President Etpison on 24 
November 1989. The five-page order reviews all the previous votes. 


Congress. Together with U.S. Public Law 99-658 passed in 
1986, this is the final congressional action needed for compact 
approval. 

Except for the amount appropriated for political education 
(the United States says $200,000, the OEK said $250,000), 
the U.S. and OEK laws match in substance—only the rhetoric 
and perspective are different. However, the Palau law incorpo- 
rates the Guam Agreement specifically, while the U.S. version 
omits it, reiterating some of its provisions but clearly stating 
that the United States, not bilateral negotiations, determines 
the outcome. Reading the two laws side by side highlights the 
areas of conflict, but one is left with the uneasy feeling that 
without UN and international supervision, Goliath will prevail. 

House passage in June was accompanied by a flurry of 
self-congratulation, with thanks to all for putting in the time 
and patience to achieve such a wonderful solution that satisfied 
everyone." De Lugo blamed the Reagan administration for the 
delay, and credited himself and others for looking out for the 
Palauan people's interests. He warned them: "We cannot now 
win more than we have already. . . . Palau's leaders will have 


to carefully judge how to obtain their people's final approval. - 


For if this package does not result in Palau's approval, there 
may be no way to ever get it approved." 

De Lugo mentioned the "courageous, traditional women 
leaders" whose lawsuit upheld Palau's constitution, and he ac- 
knowledged that the United States failed to live up to its trus- 
teeship responsibilities by allowing the IPSECO deal and other 


corrupt projects to go through, and by failing to properiy de- 
velop Palau's infrastructure. He closed by congratulating the 
people of Palau for the stability of their democratic governmen- 
tal system and their alliance with the United ; im spit 
what they have been through— proving that they were ready to 
move on the compact. 

Nonvoting delegate Eni Hunkin Faleomavaega of Ameri 
can Samoa, new to Congress, was clearer about the real re ; 
for the compact: “With the increasing instability in the South 
Pacific and South Asia regions——as witnessed by the Angus 













Pact deterioration and the uncertainty of the base rights negoti- 
ation in the Philippines— it is clear that the United States must 
secure alternative military base sites for the defense of freedom 
in the Pacific." 

In thirty pages of fine print, only Oakland Congressman 
Ronald Dellums could see what lies ahead: 












14. Congressional Record, 27 June 1989, pp. H3 
contains the full text of the Guam Agreement (pp. H 
“Recommendations and Conclusions of Belau's Siar 
(pp. H3210—3211) and assorted statements hy congressp 
Department officials. Additional discussion of the 
in the Congressional Record of 21 November 1989 (pp. 
and H9626—9657). 








In spite of repeated referendums and court cases regarding Palau’ s constitution and unconstitu- 
tional acceptance of the compact, this campaign message from October 1979 may still be 
needed in the years to come. Apparently the people of Palau just "aren't getting it right," 
and they'll have to keep voting until they do. Although 92 percent of the voters ratified their 
constitution in July 1979, later that year the Palau legislature called a vote on a "revised" 
constitution without the antinuclear provision. Even after the voters rejected the revised con- 
stitution and the original constitution came into effect in 1981, the antinuclear provision has 
continued to be challenged by referendums on the compact. U.S. ambassador Zeder dictated 
the wording of one of these referendums, and it was later declared invalid because the wording 
was judged "inaccurate and inconsistent so that it misleads and confuses the voters." This 
photo is by Douglas Faulkner and appeared in the Micronesia Support Committee’ s Palau: 
Self-Determination vs. U.S. Military Plans (Honolulu: Maka' ainana Media, 1983), p. 16. 


Nearly ten years ago this month—July 9, 1979—the people 
of Belau stunned the world by assuming the classic “David and 
Goliath” posture with the United States and adopted the world’s 
first complete Nuclear Free Constitution by an impressive 92% 
majority. The intent of the framers is unambiguous and has been 
upheld in the Belauan Supreme Court time and time again—the 
people of Belau's overwhelming desires are reflected in their Con- 
stitution which establishes that Belauan land and waters are to be 
nuclear free; and Belauan land and waters are to be utilized as they 
see fit and not how the U.S. military sees fit. A vote to implement 
the Compact of Free Association as it now stands may serve to 
continue the conflict between the compact and the Belauan Con- 
stitution, and perpetuate the self-determination process in Belau. 


The U.S. Senate, miffed at the House first taking initiative 
on this issue and then holding it up, balked at dealing with it 
this year. But the U.S. national interest prevailed over hurt 
feelings, and the Senate and the House both passed a slightly 
modified bill on the last day of the session. They added a 
thirty-day delay from when President Bush tells Congress that 
Palau has approved the compact until it takes effect, insisting 
on a “Presidential determination” that Palau’s approval is con- 
stitutional. Congress could forestall compact effectiveness if 
the “approval” appears unconstitutional, as has happened so 
many times before. The final law allows changes in compact 
subsidiaries, such as those governing military and trade matters, 
to be negotiated between the State Department and Palau with- 
out congressional approval. 


Events in Palau 


As politicians proceeded on the compact, life was not dull 
in Palau. On 11 July, U.S. Drug Enforcement Agency and other 
agents from Guam and Honolulu swooped through Palau on a 
midnight raid, arresting thirteen people (including several politi- 
cians and other highly placed individuals) for marijuana and 
heroin distribution. A score more were arrested in Guam and 
elsewhere. Although most of those arrested pleaded guilty, the 
manner of their arrest gave many Palauans pause about the 
Guam Agreement’s license for U.S. police agencies to operate 
in their country. 

In mid-October, the 35th Conference of the ultra-right 
Asian-Pacific Anti-Communist League (APACL), a division of 
John Singlaub’s World Anti-Communist League (WACL) took 
place at the Palau Pacific Resort. WACL, based in Taiwan, is 
a dangerous international spiderweb, with close ties to the “se- 
cret team” of unofficial U.S. shadow government operatives 
involved in the Iran-contra scandal, drug-running in Indochina 
and Latin America, and numerous covert operations around 
the world. The 120 participants in the conference from South- 
east Asia and elsewhere were greeted by President Etpison, 
who was reported as “welcoming them with open arms and in 
the spirit of cooperation and friendship. . . . It is in the best 
interest of the Republic of Palau as an emerging nation to join 
regional and international movements that stand for prosperity, 
freedom, and democracy." 





15. WACL'5 Pacific activities are chronicled in the monthly Wellington 
Pacific Report, available for NZ$25 per year from Box 9314, Wel- 
lington, Aotearoa (New Zealand). 

16. Palau Gazette, newsletter from the president's office, 23 October 
1989, 
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Also in October, the Ministry of State and Elections Com- 
mission building was burned to the ground in the middle of the 
night, probably by arson. No reason has been advanced for this 
(there is no minister of state, as all ministries have been unfilled 
since Etpison came into office in January pending government 
reorganization, and no election was in process). This adds to 
the list of Palau's many unsolved violent crimes, which includes 
the murders of President Haruo Remeliik and Bedor Bins. 


GAO Finally Reports 


Following the 1987 terrorism, members of the U.S. House 
of Representatives requested the General Accounting Office 
(GAO) to investigate the situation. After nearly two years, with 
much stonewalling by President Salii, and frequent leaks of 
some of the report's findings, the 186-page report was released 
in August." It provides "official" verification of the corruption 
that pervaded the Salii administration and the neglect of Palau's 
needs that marked Ronald Reagan’s Interior Department. How- 
ever, the report fails to acknowledge any differences between 
what's good for Palau and what's good for the United States, 
explore any possibilities other than free association, or discuss 
fundamental problems of boundaries, nuclear materials, or 
national sovereignty. Among the major findings: 


€ Salii's administration was permeated with corruption, vio- 
lations of fair bidding practices, payoffs, conflicts of interest, 
bribery, personal enrichment, and cronyism. Consequently, 
"Palau's ability to successfully manage compact funds and 
achieve greater financial self-sufficiency is questionable 


^" 


€ The U.S. Interior Department, while often aware of 
Palau's questionable purchasing and other practices, chose 
to exercise benign neglect, ostensibly because the compact 
would take effect soon and they wanted to allow Palau to 
be self-governing. Details of road projects, Salii's home 
improvements, the Mathews and Wright bond issue, and 
several other extravaganzas are discussed in depth. Several 
U.S. officials personally profited from Palau's lax financial 
dealing. (This discussion has a distinctly partisan tone, blam- 
ing laxity in the Republican Reagan administration for what 
are actually deliberate or unavoidable effects of neocolonial 
policy.) 

€ The IPSECO power plant deal, the biggest example of 
these practices, is reviewed in detail. The U.S. government 
was aware of problems from the beginning, but missed five 
opportunities to stop Palau from buying this uneconomic ! 
boondoggle. IPSECO cost $7.7 million more than it should 
have, and saddled Palau with an unpayable $46 million debt, 
over $3,000 for every Palauan citizen. 


€ Palau's law enforcement agencies are still inadequate, in 
spite of some U.S. assistance. Several major crimes have 
been covered up. "For example, in the investigation of an 
apparently politically motivated murder committed in 1987 
[that of Bedor Bins], Palau's public safety officers have not 
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17. U.S. Trust Territory: Issues Associated with Palau's Transition to 3 
Self-Government. GAO/NSIAD-89-182, available free from the U.S. 
General Accounting Office, P.O. Box 6015, Gaithersburg, MD 20877, 
U.S.A. 


interviewed the prime suspects, have been accused of a lack 
of aggressiveness by Belau's Attorney General, and no longer 
have officers assigned to the case." (This finding could be 
used to justify future U.S. FBI, DEA, and similar paramili- 
tary involvement in Palau.) 


€ The Salii administration illegally pressured Palau's voters 
to approve the compact through biased political education, 
misappropriation of education funds, furloughs, $10,000 for 
the furloughed workers' intimidation campaign, frameups, 
threatening OEK members, and coercing government work- 
ers to campaign. The 1987 furlough was far more extensive 
than financial necessity required; 190 of the laid-off workers 
were fully funded by U.S. grants. The United States has not 
audited political-education and referendum spending since 
1983. 


€ Although the report contains a discussion of some of the 
political and constitutional issues involved in U.S. military 
use of Palauan land, with various viewpoints related, it does 
not point out the potentially insoluble problem, nor does it 
draw any conclusions or recommend any action. 


Most of the points raised in the GAO Report are addressed 
by the Guam Agreement, which was signed six weeks before 
the report was completed; issues not addressed by that agree- 
ment are hardly mentioned. The unsolved Remeliik assassina- 
tion receives nary a word. The report is an eerie read, almost 
devoid of names, referring to people as “two Palauan taxpayers" 
or by their official titles. One needs a key to codes the way 
one was needed for the "Country No. 3" code and others that 
pervaded the Iran-contra hearings. 

In their official response, Palau's president and OEK lead- 
ers welcomed the GAO findings that “the failure of a few people 


in the United States and Palau led to corruption and fraud and 
harmed innocent people." They recognized that Palau must 
take steps to prevent future corruption, but echoed Washingtor 
bottom line—that quick passage of the compact and the Gua 
Agreement are "one fundamental lesson from this report 


UN Hears but Doesn't Listen 


The United States, hoping that 1989 would be the | 
year the UN oversees (overlooks?) its Palau operation, ash 
the Trusteeship Council to send a visiting mission to Palau 
The week-long April visit, led by French and British diplomats 
spoke with many people and made the expected findings: Pala 
ans have a high degree of political development, “free asso 
tion with the U.S. is the preferred future status option of 


overwhelming majority,” the occurrences in 1987 "constitut 
an aberration,” land use concerns were "related to the leve 
compensation . . . rather than to the possible end use of the lan 


“the nuclear issue is of concern only to a certain minority. 
The mission, the first in four years in a nonelection period 
could not ignore the feeling of many people that economic an 
infrastructure development was inadequate, although they "cor 
sider that this attitude largely reflects tactical consideratior 
and is aimed at obtaining additional concessions from the 1 





18. Statement on the GAO Report, Government of the Republi 
Palau, 18 August 1989 by President Etpison, Senate President Jos! 
Koshiba, and House Speaker Shiro Kyota 

19. Report of the United Nations Visiting Mission to Palau, 1989 
Trusteeship Council document T/1935 





Political education: a procompact lemonade stand outside the principal polling place in Koror 
in February 1986. Throughout the years of voting on the constitution and the compact there 
have been complaints of disproportionate amounts of money spent on the procompact vote 
biased political education, and deliberately confusing presentation of the facts. Fortunately 
the political education ended up being more objective for the February 1990 referendum This 
photo is by Charles Scheiner, 1986, courtesy of Charles Scheiner 
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They did notice, however, major problems with planning, roads, 
the hospital, dentistry, drugs, and the prison. 

Following the mission’s visit, the Trusteeship Council held 
its annual May session in New York. Vice President and Status 
Commission Chairman Kuniwo Nakamura led a delegation of 
Palauan officials, and blasted the United States: “In sum, the 
economic development of the Republic has not advanced to 
anywhere close to the self-sufficiency called for by the Trus- 
teeship Agreement. Social and health problems exist which are 
beyond the ability of our people to deal with under present 
circumstances . . ." 

Nakamura urged the UN to continue the trusteeship and 
its oversight, and several Palauans and Americans with a range 
of viewpoints ?? addressed the council as well. While the session 
continued, Nakamura and his delegation conducted final nego- 
tiations with the State Department; the Guam Agreement was 
signed two weeks later, just in time to make it into the Trus- 
teeship Council's report.” 

In its final report, the Trusteeship Council accepted the 
U.S. position four to one, with China participating for the first 
time and the Soviet Union voicing the only dissent, the other 
votes being from France and Britain. They "welcomed" the 
signing of the Guam Agreement, hoped for "an early completion 
of the process of approval of the Compact of Free Association," 
and “consider that any differences over the interpretation of the 
new status agreements should be resolved bilaterally." The 1986 
council resolution terminating the trusteeship was reiterated, 
to take effect as soon as Palau approves the compact. The 
Security Council's part in termination, as required by the special 
nature of the "strategic trusteeship" remains controversial. The 
United States and its allies act as if it has no role, thus avoiding 
a potential Soviet veto. 

The UN Special Committee of 24,? meeting in August 
and September, continues to have the Trust Territories of the 
Pacific Islands on its List of Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
As in past years, the special committee regretted the lack of 
cooperation from the Trusteeship Council and the United States, 
and noted problems with economic self-sufficiency, potential 
military bases, maritime economic zones, and self-determina- 
tion.? The committee's recommendations, which are annually 
approved by the General Assembly, are routinely ignored by 
the United States. So far, Micronesia has not been considered 
important enough for any government to spend diplomatic capi- 
tal in forcing the issue. 


The Future 


Notwithstanding the hopes for consensus and rational 





20. The full text of these statements is available in UN documents 
T/PV.1662 and T/PV.1663, the verbatim record of the meetings on 17 
and 18 May. Belau Update can provide copies or summaries. 


21. Report of the Trusteeship Council to the Security Council on the 
TTPI, 20 July 1988—1 August 1989, 44th year, Special Supplement 
No 1. S/20843. 

22. Also known as the Special Committee on the Situation with Regard 
to the Implementation of the Declaration on the Granting of Indepen- 
dence to Colonial Countries and Peoples. 


23. UN General Assembly document A/44/23 Part VI, 21 September 
1989. 
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thought that greeted the beginning of 1989, Palau seems destined 
to run the same treadmill. For the 6 February plebiscite Naka- 
mura's status commission metamorphosed into the Political, 
Education Committee and appears to be conducting the same 
kind of biased, incomplete miseducation that marked previous 
votes. The 3 percent increase in funding is overemphasized, 
while unsolved problems of land use and nuclear materials are 
largely ignored. Only the IPSECO debt settlement, which de- 
pends on Palau's prompt approval, serves as a new lever to 
coerce voter opinion. 

Palauan constitutional activists, however, are still hopeful. 
Except for a few formerly anticompact politicians who are now 
silent, most no voters have remained steadfast. Early estimates 
give the compact about 70 percent, still not enough to pass, 
which brings Palau back to where it was in 1983. 

If the compact fails for the seventh time, both Washington 
and Koror seem to have little stomach for trying again. While; 
efforts to amend the constitution to lower the vote requirement 
may be resumed, it is more likely that a new formulation will 
eventually be developed. Although the United States has persis- 
tently claimed that it could develop its military desires in Micro- 
nesia while the Trusteeship Agreement was in effect, world 
opinion would be unanimously critical if this option were exer- 
cised. 

Hf the future holds independence, a renegotiated compact, 
or a new form of political status for Palau, it will take time to 
work out. This would be a major victory, providing the Palauan 
people with the breathing space they need to build an economy 
independent of Washington's dole. 

Palau's constitution is in its tenth year of effectiveness—far 
longer than anyone expected 15,000 people could resist the 
might of the United States government. The decade has seen 
a transformation of geopolitical realities. While that transforma- 
tion has yet to reach the Pacific, Palau's patient stubbornness 
might just last long enough. 

Within a month after the latest plebiscite was scheduled, 
U.S. troops stationed at overseas bases intervened in domestic 
affairs of both the Philippines and Panama, presaging a new 
role for global American deployments in the post-Cold War 
era. Although Palau resisted long enough to avoid becoming a 
base for U.S. anti-Soviet military activities, it faces new chal- 
lenges in the coming years. 

31 December 1989 


Latest Update 


On 6 February 1990, voters in Palau went to the polls for 
their seventh vote on a Compact of Free Association with the 
United States—the fifth vote on the identical document in four 
years. They rejected it by a larger margin than in any of the 
previous votes. In a low-turnout election, the compact received 
just over 60 percent of the votes, far short of the 75 percent 
needed for passage. 

In contrast with the four compact votes during the admin- 
istration of the late President Lazarus Salii, this election was 
notable for nonviolence, objective information, and the absence 
of extortionate pressure. There were fewer yes votes than in 
any previous plebiscite; the no vote was higher than in all but 
one other. 

President Ngiratkel Etpison and other procompact poli- 
ticians have acknowledged that the compact was rejected by 





One more vote—voting in the third compact plebiscite on 21 February 
1986. Even taking into account the corruption and attempted coercion 
that have been part of their struggle, the Palauan people have shown 
an amazing commitment to their constitution and the principles of 
self-determination and democracy. There is a lot at stake in that small, 
insignificant-looking ballot box—can the small countries of the world 
protect themselves from overbearing superpowers with warped 
priorities and the arrogance to think that it is their right to force their 
wills on other people? 


the voters, thus avoiding a long, traumatic court case as was 
usually needed in the past. 
The official election results are as follows: 


For Compact 4,633 60.8% 

Against Compact 2,988 39.2% 
Blank or Void 16 
Rejected 110 

Total Ballots Cast 7,747 68.7% 
Total Registered Voters 11,272 


Already, history is being rewritten as many who publicly 
supported the compact say they really didn’t mean it. Right up 
to the end of the campaign, long-held positions were shifting 
in both directions. The lessened pressure (government workers 
were not forced to campaign for the compact) and the increased 
availability of information (caused by the long time since the 
last compact and the more objective job done by the Political 
Education Commission, who had learned about the compact 
while serving on the Commission on Future U.S./Palau Rela- 
tions), allowed many to see that the compact goes against Palau’s 
best interests—even more so than when it was negotiated more 
than four years ago. 

The paltry contents of the much-ballyhooed “improve- 
ments” added by the Guam Agreement of May 1989 were reveal- 
ed. Indeed, their requirement for a U.S.- supervised special 
prosecutor and public auditor led some who had been eager to 
get their hands on the compact's millions to oppose its adoption. 
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23 Oct. 1979 


14 July 1980 
10 Feb. 1983 
4 Sept. 1984 


21 Feb. 1986 


30 June 1987 


20 Aug. 1987 
[21 Aug. 1987] 


THE BELAU REFERENDA* 





Description z 


Approval of nuclear-free 
Constitution (not accepted by U.S.) 
Replacement of first Const.tution 
with another the U.S. found more 
acceptable (not nuclear-free) 
Re-affirmation of first nuclear-free 
Constitution 

First Compact vote — 7596 required 
to pass 

Second Compact vote — 75% 
required 

Third Compact vote — 75% required 
A court case was needed to uphold 
defeat of the Compact 

Vote on Feb. 1986 Compact — 75% 
required 

Vote on Feb. 1986 Compact 
required 


Yes No 
896 


Date Turnout 


9 July 1979 








7096 














2 Dec. 1986 


7596 


Vote to amend nuciear-free 
Constitution. Courts rule election 
unconstitutional 

Vote on Feb. 1986 Compact — 75% 
required 


4 Aug. 1987 








6 Feb.1990 69% ^ 6196 
(BCAS Update) 


39% Vote on 1986 Compact with added 


Guam Agreement—75% required 


What Happens Next? 


Belying rumors of a constitutional crisis, President Etpison 
left for Japan a few days after the vote was counted. However 
there is talk of calling the Palauan National Congress (OEK) 
into session this month to begin the constitutional amendment 
process—a step that he and the entire unified leadership of 
Palau promised they would not take at the beginning of his 
administration a year ago. U.S. congressional staffers have 
indicated that Washington would go along with this approach- 
a travesty of democracy. 

The amendment would lower the percentage vote necessary 
to enact the compact from 75 percent to 50 percent. Many in 
the OEK balk at this, and constitution opponents have suggested 
convening a constitutional convention to bypass them. Although 
the direct amendment process requires a vote of three-fourths 
of the members of both houses of the OEK, a convention can 
be called by a majority of the OEK and a majority of the voters 
The third amendment route, a popular initiative, requires pet 
itions from 25 percent of the voters. 

Last fall, a "Movement for Free Association" began to 
collect signatures for an amendment initiative that would pre 
cede the 6 February vote. Although this effort was disbanded 
and renounced by Palau's “unified leadership" on 27 December, 
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*This summary of the Palau referendums is from the revised edition 
of David Stanley's Micronesia Handbook: Guide to the Caroline 
Gilbert, Mariana, and Marshall Islands (Chico, CA: Moon Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1989), p. 165. Most of the information about Palau in the 
picture captions that is not from the articles themselves is also from 
this handbook . 


it is likely to be restarted now that the voters have spoken. 
What they said seems to be irrelevant. 

The rejection of the compact also voids the settlement of 
Palau’s $46 million debt for the IPSECO power plant, which 
was brokered by U.S. congressman Ron de Lugo and depended 
on accelerated payment of compact energy funds. It remains 
to be seen how long the banks will wait for their money—and 
what they can do about it. 


In Washington and the United Nations 


Predictably, congressional advocates of the compact are 
at a loss, at least for now. After a great deal of work in 1989, 
the enabling legislation was signed by President George Bush 
as U.S. Public Law 101-219 last November. Among other things, 
the law keeps Congress out of future negotiations with Palaa— 
in their expectation that the compact would be approved, the 
legislators gave away their rights. 

The day after Palauans voted, Pentagon sources leaked 
parts of Defense Policy Guidance 1990, written and classified 
a few months earlier. Among other things, the paper calls for 


exploration of alternatives to U.S. military bases in the Philip- 
pines, and names Singapore, Thailand, Japan, and U.S. island 
territories in the Pacific as possibilities. With U.S. war ("de-, 
fense") secretary Richard Cheney currently on a multinational 
Pacific tour, and with negotiations on the renewal of the U.S.- 
Philippine Military Bases Agreement set to begin next month, 
it is clear that détente has not reached this side of the world. 

Rumors abound— some U.S. military and political leaders 
are implying that they may exercise their claimed right to deploy 
military facilities in Palau under the current strategic trustee- 
ship. Others say that the current compact is the best offer the 
U.S. can come up with—-and it will stay on the table until 
Palau accepts it. 

The United Nations did send a mission to observe the 
plebiscite, which apparently did a more thorough job than prior 
similar delegations. As of this writing, no information is avail- 
able on their findings. : 
Charles Scheiner, 

15 March 1990 
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Comments on Cham Population Figures 


by Michael Vickery 


Ben Kiernan’s “Orphans of Genocide: The Cham Muslims 
of Kampuchea under Pol Pot" (BCAS vol. 20, no. 4, Oct.-Dec. 
1988) is an interesting study of the experience of the Chams 
juring 1975-79, and as such makes a valuable contribution 
io the still too little known social history of Democratic 
Kampuchea (DK). Unfortunately Kiernan has tinkered with the 
statistics in a tendentious manner in an attempt to prove the 
zase for genocide in Democratic Kampuchea. 

I feel obliged to undertake the following explanation, for 
as a reader of this article before publication I warned both 
BCAS and Kiernan personally about the dubious nature of the 
figures included, and I do not wish other readers, who may 
realize that I was involved, to imagine that I supported the way 
in which statistics were used. Notwithstanding what follows, 
a warning I have issued before cannot be overemphasized. All 
Cambodian population statistics, of whatever period, include 
a large measure of hypothesis, assumption, extrapolation, and 
pure guesswork, and they may not be adequate for the type of 
calculations undertaken by either Kiernan or myself. 

In essence the charge of genocide is based on a decrease 
in the, Cham population from 250,000 in 1975 to 173,000 in 
1979, a drop of about 30 percent, clearly catastrophic. Now 
what are the sources for these figures? 

On page 2 Kiernan writes, "in 1970...200,000...Chams 
lived in Kampuchea,” and on page 6 it is said that in 1936 “the 
Chams were estimated to total 88,000, and by 1975, 250,000. 
By 1979 their numbers would normally have reached at least 








I. Kiernan, note 115, says that 173,000 is the total of a figure of 
161,350 implied by a steady 3 percent per annum increase from 1979 
to:reach 182,000 by 1982, plus 11,700 Cham who can be counted as 
having fled abroad, and who thus must not figure in subsequent cal- 
culations of the post-1979 population. As it stands this is incoherent 
arithmetic. It would require a 1979 total of 166,730 to attain 182,200 
in 1982 with a rate of 3 percent. 
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All Cambodian population statistics, af whatever 
period, include a large measure of hypothesis, 
assumption, extrapolation, and pure guesswork, 
and they may not be adequate for the type of calcu- 
lations undertaken by either Kiernan or myself. 


260,000." This is footnoted (n. 38) to Marcel Ner who adiusted 
the 1936 census figure of 73,000 to 88,000, the grounds Tor 
which should be presented to the reader. There are thus two 
potential base figures for the period in question, 73,000 from 
the census of 1936, and an enhancement of it, 85,000, the 
reasons for which remain obscure. 

The later figures for 1970 and 1975, however, do not 
represent any kind of count, nor were they ever anyone s est- 
mate at any time. They are Kiernan's own calculations derived 
from a "population growth of 2.7 percent per annum, a rate 
suggested [my emphasis—-MV] by...J. MigozzL..", but which 
Kiernan, in contrast to Migozzi, has applied throughout 1936-75. 

What about the 173,000 in 19797 This ik even more 
obscure. 

Not until page 30, note 115, does Kiernan tell us thet the 
Cham population in 1982 was just over 182,200. This is the 
only figure since 1936 that is based on any kind of real count, 
and as will be clear below it is central to all calculations of the 
Cham population after 1970, first of all for the crucis! figure 
of 173,000, which is not a count, but a back extrapolation 
from 182,200'based on an assumed per annum growth rate of 
3 percent; and even then it is wrong.’ Moreover, the number 
of Cham said to have remained in Cambodia after the refugee 
exodus, and on which further calculations must be based is 
given as 161,350. This raises a further difficulty, for it would 
require an average annual rate of 4.134 percent to raise that 
total to 182,200 in three years, a rate of incresse impossible 
in Cambodia's conditions.? 

An honest case for any type of inference about quantitative 
trends, including genocide, must start with the most accurate 
possible figures for base years, whereas Kiernan's 250,000 for 





2. See Vickery, "How Many Died in Pol Pots Kampuchea?” BECAS 
vol. 20, no. 1 (Jan.-Mar. 1988), pp. 70-73. 


1975, as will be seen, is a large exaggeration, originally an 
extrapolation into the future based on expectations about future 
conditions that proved to be totally inaccurate. 

Then, if Migozzi is to be cited, as he should be, as the 
most serious demographic study of prewar Cambodia,’ he must 
be cited accurately. One of the conclusions of his study was 
that the standard rate of annual population increase of 2.2 
percent that had been applied to the 1962 census data (the first 
and so far only complete census of the entire country) was too 
low, and the revised rates implied by his population estimates 
were 2.65 percent for 1955-60, 2.83 percent for 1960-65, and 
2.95 percent for 1965-70, not the generalized 2.7 percent that 
Kiernan used. These new rates, it must be emphasized, were 
only for the good years of the 1950s and 1960s, and his estimates 
for all years before 1955 were below 2 percent, and for the 
1930s and 1940s well below.* The average rate suggested by 
Migozzi for the 7960s, not for the entire period treated by 
Kiernan, was 2.9 percent, apparently based on the post-1955 
figures cited above and his projected hypothetical future rate 
of increase of over 3 percent for years after 1970 (Migozzi, 
pp. 207, 212). 

Thus honest use of Migozzi's data would not raise 88,000 
to 250,000, but to 185,300 in 1970, the last year of Migozzi's 
own observations, and to 216,000 by 1975. Moreover, the 
1975 total assumes normal peacetime conditions, for Migozzi 
finished his work at the very beginning of the war of 1970-75, 
and his calculations beyond 1970 do not take its disastrous 
effects into account. Not only have war losses generally been 
estimated at over half a million, but Migozzi's high rate of 
projected annual growth of over 3 percent for 1970—75, based 
on expectations of continuing improvement in diet, health care, 
and general living standard, is no longer applicable. 

In fact all demographic work on post-1970 Cambodia has 
suggested that the population as a whole stagnated, with an 
average annual increase of less than 1 percent per annum up 
to April 1975; and an estimate of the Cham population in 
1975, even assuming Ner's estimate as a starting point, should 
not exceed about 191,500, that is the 185,300 that my use of 
Migozzi's projections, starting with 88,000 in 1936, produces 
for 1970 increased to 1975 by the same rate as has been accepted 
by demographers for the population as a whole. Indeed, because 
much of the Cham population lived in areas that were heavily 
bombed, their loss of life during the war of 1970-75 may have 
been relatively greater than that of the Cambodian population 





3, Jacques Migozzi, Cambodge, faits et problémes de population 
(Paris: CNRS, 1973); Michael Vickery, Kampuchea: Politics, 
Economics and Society (London: Frances Pinter, 1986), chap. 1, n. 2. 
4. Migozzi, Cambodge, p. 269, tableau 43, column E2, which he 
considered the most likely estimates. I have calculated the rates of 
increase shown here from Migozzi's figures for total population. 


5. National Foreign Assessment Center [CIA], "Kampuchea: a De- 
mographic Catastrophe," Washington, D.C., May 1980; Vickery, 
"Democratic Kampuchea: CIA to the Rescue," BCAS vol. 14, no. 4 
(Oct.-Dec. 1982), pp. 45-54; Meng-Try Ea, "Recent Population 
Trends in Kampuchea," in David A. Ablin and Marlowe Hood, eds., 
The Cambodian Agony (Armonk, NY: M.E. Sharpe, Inc., 1987), pp. 
3-15. Meng- Try illustrates three separate estimates: UN, U.S. Bureau 
of the Census (based on the CIA), and his own calculations, all agreeing 
on stagnation during 1970-75 (see pp. 5-6). He also accepts up to 
700,000 war-related deaths, and cites three other works offering the 
same estimate (note 8). The CIA accepted the same figure. Note that 
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as a whole. 

Had Kiernan just stuck to this, Ner’s base figure plus 
honest use of Migozzi’s rates of increase, he could have made 
a better case for serious Cham population loss, from approxi- 
mately 191,500 in 1975 to the 173,000 in 1979 that he derived 
from the PRK* count of 182,200 in 1982, although it might 
not have supported a case for genocide. Even then his 1979 
figure, as we have seen, could be questioned. As I have 
explained elsewhere, a steady 3 percent per annum increase 
after 1979 is unrealistically high, which means that an estimate 
for 1979 survivors should be somewhat higher than any figure 
based on a 3 percent or more rate of increase after 1979, 

Moreover, Migozzi's own estimate of the Cham population 
(Migozzi, p. 42), which must be dealt with if he is cited, gave 
the "Islamic minority" only 150,000 in 1970, implying an 
average annual increase from Ner's 88,000 of only 1.58 percent 
since 1936. Such a dramatic discrepancy between an implied 
growth rate for the Cham and Migozzi's explicit expansion of 
the entire population also suggests Ner was in error, and would 
require an explanation, of which there is no hint in Migozzi's 
work. 

The reason is obviously that Migozzi did not accept Ner's 
revised estimate, for Migozzi's rough figure of 150,000 (actu- 
ally 153,000 plus) may be calculated with his rates of increase 
for the entire population starting from the 73,000 estimate of 
Cham population in 1936. Moreover, the figure of 150,000 
occurs in a context in which Migozzi was criticizing official 
Cambodian figures for minorities as too low, and he seems to 
have considered his own 150,000 total as a new higher estimate, 
presented along with his revised higher estimates for Chinese 
and Vietnamese. 

Migozzi's rejection of Ner's higher figure for 1936 puts 
it in doubt, for Migozzi is considered to have been the most 
thorough demographer working in Cambodia before the war; 
and this makes it even more necessary for someone who wishes 
to use Ner to provide some indication of his methods of work. 

Thus following Migozzi we should accept the lower 1936 
estimate (73,000), and an approximate total of 153,000 in 1970, 
which would have increased to only about 158,100 by April 
1975.* Then the Cambodian population as a whole, and includ- 
ing the Cham, is considered to have decreased during the DK 





in all these sources it is the 1974 figure that should be used for the 
end of that year and early 1975, for their 1975 figures all represent 
extrapolations for mid-1975 following the DK victory and are biased 
in ways that I described in Vickery, "Democratic Kampuchea: CIA 
to the Rescue." A difference between the calculations of Meng-Try 
and the CIA is that Meng-Try started with a 1970 figure of 100,000 
more and did not figure in "approximately 600,000 violent deaths 
during the war" (p. 6, note 2); and the annual average growth rates 
for 1970—April 1975 implied respectively by Meng-Try and the CIA 
are .070823 percent and .095645 percent. In my calculations below 
I shall arbitrarily take a figure in between, .083 percent. 

6. PRK is People's Republic of Kampuchea, the name of the new 
state set up in 1979. In 1989 the official name was changed to State 
of Kampuchea. 

7. See Vickery, "How Many Died." 


8. In my Kampuchea (1986), chap. 1, note 2, I was in error in! 


increasing Migozzi's 150,000 of 1970 by his average 2.9 percent until 
1975, giving 173,000 for that year. I did not then take into account 
that 2.9 percent was strictly a peacetime rate of growth. 


period, which means that in 1979, based on Migozzi’s figures 
and the general decrease in the entire population, there could 
not have been more than 149,250 Cham, a number which could 
not possibly have increased to 182,200 by 1982.° 

Even if we increase 158,100 by Kiernan’s hypothesized 
1 percent per annum during 1975-79, which in itself is in total 
disaccord with all other hypotheses, this gives only 164,500 
in January 1979, which would still require an impossible rate 
of increase of nearly 3.5 percent to reach 182,200 by 1982." 

The above calculations based strictly on Migozzi must 
therefore be wrong, for they cannot be made compatible with 
the living PRK Cham population, which, I again emphasize, 
is the only datum based on any kind of real count, particularly 
if the Cham population during 1975-79 is calculated as having 
diminished along with the Cambodian population as a whole."' 
This means that Ner may perhaps be rehabilitated, whatever 
‘his methods were. 

If we subject the 185,000 total resulting from Ner’s 
assumption plus Migozzi’s rates up to 1970 to standard demo- 
graphic treatments of the evolution of Cambodia’s population 
since that date we get 191,200 for April 1975. Then using my 
conclusions about the total population after 1975, the Cham 
total would have fallen to about 180,490 in 1979. And this, 
diminished by 11,700 Cham who fled abroad (Kiernan, note 
115), leaves 168,790 to theoretically increase to 182,200 in 
1982. In fact, it works out rather well, showing an average 
annual increase of 2.58 percent, which although optimistic, is 
not totally incompatible with Cambodia's post-1979 condi- 
tions.'? A rough figure of 168,000 plus is the absolute minimum 
that can be postulated for 1979 survivors. Any lower figure 
requires an impossibly high growth rate to reach the PRK count 
in 1982. 

Thus Ner’s modification of the 1936 census may be 
accepted, and Migozzi’s estimate of the Cham population 
rejected, if Kiernan’s own calculations are thrown out, and in 
fact they must be rejected whatever base figure is adopted. 

For what cannot be accepted, on the basis of any real 
figures, is that “over one-third of the Cham, about 90,000 
people [250,000 — 173,000 = 77,000 plus 10,000 born during 
DK] perished” (Kiernan, p. 30)," for there had never been 
250,000 to begin with. Moreover, Kiernan spoils his case for 
legal genocide with his postulation of a “growth rate of 1 percent 
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9, Such an increase would have required a per annum rate of about 
4.7 percent, quite impossible in prevailing conditions. See Vickery, 
Cambodia 1975-1982 (Hempstead, England: Allen and Unwin; and 
Boston: South End Press, 1984), pp. 184-88; and Vickery, “How 
Many Died.” The estimate of an absolute decrease of about 400,000 
implies a percentage decrease of about 5.6 percent from 1975 to 1979. 
My estimate in Cambodia, made at a time when a DK execution toll 
of 2-3,000,000 was popular in the press, seems now to have been 
accepted. 

10. See Vickery, "How Many Died." 

11. As another warning about the nature of some of the official and 
semiofficial statistics, we should take note of "the apparently official 
figure given to Ben Kiernan by a Cham official...near Phnom Penh 
in January 1986" of 185,000 Cham at that time (cited in Vickery, 

« Kampuchea, p. 2 and n. 2). This implies an annual growth rate 

between 1982 and 1986 of half of one percent (0.51 percent), which 

is certainly wrong. 

12. See Vickery, Cambodia, pp. 184-88; and "How Many Died." 
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per year" for the Cham during DK. This would be better than 
the situation of the majority Khmer population, which declined 
absolutely over the same period. 

Kiernan has diminished the interest of an otherwise valu- 
able historical study by fiddling with statistics to prove a par- 
ticular political case, which cannot be made. On the contrary, 
if the Cham population increased during the DK period by | 
percent per annum while the population as a whole was decreas- 
ing absolutely, the Cham were slightly less victirnized than the 
majority Khmer. 

Although we may all sympathize with efforts to call atten- 
tion to the cruel and destructive features of the DK system, it 
is important for scholars writing in scholarly journals to stick 
to the greatest possible accuracy, particularly when writing on 
the Left, which in the United States is faced with scurrilous 
attacks in any case. Propaganda, and doctored evidence to 
support it, however laudable the cause, must be left to the 
journos and Washington regime agents. 

The “DK genocide case" in particular is an effort that 
could easily backfire. Not only is it likely that im a fair tral 
DK would be acquitted of the technical charge of genocide, 
but many of the people who have been pushing it most energet- 
ically in the United States have an ulterior motive, linking the 
PRK to DK and destroying the former with the accusations of 
genocide against the latter.“ This type of propaganda has come 
to the fore with particular emphasis now that the Vietnamese 
have withdrawn their troops from Cambodia and deprived 
Cambodia's enemies of that reason to oppose Phnom Penh." 
For those of us sympathetic to the State of Kampuchea (former 
PRK), it would be better to drop the loaded and legalistic term 
*genocide," and concentrate on mass murder and war crimes, 
for which it would be easy to prove the DK leadership guilty, 
if they ever came to trial. 

It is also clear now that however much exposure DK cruelty 
receives, the attitude of the Pol Pot-backed George Bush regime 
will not be affected. The mask has been torn aside, and as I 
began suggesting seven years ago, U.S. regimes since at least 





1977 have seen the utility of DK as a weapon against Vietnam. ^ 








13. How 10,000 births may be treated as losses is beyond my com- 
prehension, but it is of a piece with Kiernan's counting as losses 
people who never existed. 


14. William Shawcross, "The End of Cambodia?" New York Review 
of Books, 24 January 1980, and "The Burial of Cambodia," New Fork 
Review of Books, 10 May 1984; Elizabeth Becker, series of articies 
in the Washington Post, 28 February and | March 1983; and David 
Hawk in collusion with the Index on Censorship in 4986. In all of 
these cases authors and publishers colluded in censorship of material 
sent to them to refute the specious charges, or implications, of DK-PRK 
leadership identity. 

15. Douglas Pike, "Khmer Rouge: Not the Threat It Was," New York 
Times, 5 August 1989; Kenneth Conboy, "Testimony before the East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs Subcommittee," 2 October 1989; Tommy 
T.B. Koh, "Hanoi's Role in Cambodia" [Sth Column], Far Eastern 
Economic Review, 26 October 1989; Thach Saren, "Does Anybody 
Care?" Washington Post, 30 October 1989. 

16. Vickery, "Democratic Kampuchea: CIA to the Rescue.” * 


Politics and the Press: 
The Philippines since Marcos 


by Gerald Sussman 


In Intramuros (the “walled city”), the preserved residential 
area of the former Spanish regime, Manila’s working journalists 
ritually gather nightly at the Philippine National Press Club 
(NPC) dining room, and over beer and fried delicacies share 
stories and rumors of the day. Hovering along one wall is the 
1955 mural by the late painter Vicente Manansala that moralis- 
tically caricatures a venal politician greedily clutching money, 
while dominating industry, crushing workers, and holding cap- 
tive the country’s press corps. During the years when the Phil- 
ippines was under martial law, the mural was boarded up, but 
it was reopened and retouched in 1980. Although Manansala’s 
depiction does not include the larger, transnational contours of 
the Philippine press, it continues to starkly remind new genera- 
tions of media practitioners of the vulnerable nature of their 
chosen profession. 

Many Filipino journalists have paid the price of sticking 
to the canons of the trade—some, in the ruthless climate fos- 
tered by the Marcos regime, meeting early, violent deaths. In 
the waning months of the dictatorship, a few weeklies and two 
opposition dailies, the /nquirer and Malaya, found the courage 
to stand up against Marcos and his media lieutenants, helping 
to bring about his downfall and the restoration of multi-interest 
politics. This essay looks at the political transition and state of 
the press from Marcos to Aquino, focusing on some of the 
continuing problems affecting the autonomy and profes- 
sionalism of the Philippine newspaper industry. 


Power over the Press 


As Filipino journalists seem to concur, the 1986 "February 
Revolution" broke the shackles of the Marcos-controlled media 
and opened up the spectrum of the publishable. At the same 
time, the ways of old, the martial law years and earlier, are 
not easily altered. Most will openly acknowledge that among 
the twenty-six newspapers (ca. early 1989, the number changing 
with great frequency)—-eight national English-language dailies, 
four English-language tabloids, five Filipino-language tabloids, 


three business newspapers, one afternoon daily, and five Chi- 
nese language dailies—many of the writers and columnists are 
on the payroll of some ranking politician or business tycoon. 
Given the pay scales of most, this “envelopmental journalism" 
is not altogether surprising. Veteran journalists earn less than 


$250 per month, while newcomers are paid below $100, with . 


other press staff usually receiving the legal minimum wage of 
$2.50 or less per working day. It is reported that in exchange 
for friendly coverage, favored columnists receive monthly en- 
velopes containing 10,000 pesos (about $150) or more.' 
During the martial law period, efforts on the part of some 
to form press unions for better working conditions were brutally 
suppressed, with many independent-minded journalists spend- 
ing days or weeks, if not years, in military detainment. Some 
thirty journalists were murdered under the regime for expressing 
opinions disagreeable to one or another provincial warlord. 
Marcos also penned at least eleven presidential decrees explicitly 
against press freedom, two of which, P.D. 1834 and P.D. 1835, 
provided life imprisonment or death by firing squad for “subver- 
sive” offenses. If not incarcerated, journalists and editors who 
did not toe the line had to live continually with physical intimi- 
dation, libel charges, or the threat of being fired—as many 
were. A few independent publishers, too, were shut down and 
their presses and printing plants confiscated. Since the ouster 
of Marcos, newspaper workers have tried to use the constitution- 
ally sanctioned strike weapon to seek better wages and working 
conditions. The Aquino government's conservative Department 
of Labor and Employment and the Supreme Court, however, 





i. San Francisco Examiner, 26 June 1988, p. A12. The figures in the 
previous sentence come from Antonio Ma. Nieva, "The New Impera- 


tives in Media Unionism," speech before the KAMMPI (Association 1 


for Philippine Media Workers) assembly, Manila, 22 November 1987 
(in mimeograph). 
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essentially yielded to the publishers’ side in August 1987 by 
upholding Marcos's labor code banning strikes by mass media 
employees “in the national interest.'? 

Whereas collective bargaining agreements might raise the 
living standards, and perhaps professional standards, of press 
workers, the publishers have not been wont to see it that way. 
Most own other, nonunionized, businesses and have refused to 
recognize independent press unions, busting the few that 
existed, creating their own, or simply selling out to new own- 
ership or closing down altogether. Another disruptive element 
to the union cause is the fact that so many of the press corps 
prefer to augment their livelihood by sidelining—often in public 
relations, ghost writing, influence peddling, or outright bribe 
solicitation,’ and, some suspect, in serving foreign embassies. 
In April 1988, a journalism code of ethics was adopted by the 
National Press Club and other Philippine press organizations, 
calling on media professionals to desist from defamation or 
discriminatory writing on the basis of political belief, gender, 
religion, or cultural background, avoid conflicts of interest, and 
refuse to accept gratuities for press coverage.* 

To be sure, the links of newspaper owners and their writers 
to powerful political and financial interests, true to Manansala’s 
mural depiction, has a long and dramatic history in the Philip- 
pines. Anticolonial newspapers of the late nineteenth century, 
in Spanish and later Tagalog, were usually associated with 
powerful families. In the 1920s the U.S. colonial—era Philippine 
senate president Manuel Quezon, later to become the common- 
wealth president, succeeded in having business allies start up 
a press chain, in part to ventilate nationalistic political propa- 
ganda, which other politicians and businessmen were quick to 
imitate. By the eve of Marcos’s martial law declaration in 
1972, virtually all of the press (and other media) were in the 
hands of political-business clans. The most powerful of these 
media were the Manila Chronicle and ABS-CBN broadcasting 
owned by Vice President Fernando Lopez's family, which turned 
oppositionist in 1971, and the Daily Express and RPN broadcast- 
ing beholden to President Marcos himself. 

The Lopezes proved no match for the Marcoses in terms 
of their ability to summon state repression, as the vice presi- 
dent's family found themselves forced into exile or incarceration 
and their array of media and other properties confiscated by 
the martial law regime. Under the dictator's Letter of Instruction 
Number 1, all media were shut down or sequestered, save those 
of Marcos's most trusted friends and fronts, such as Roberto 
S. Benedicto. Apart from nominally owning the Express chain 
of publications, Benedicto seized the Lopez printing presses 
and broadcast facilities, and also ran a domestic satellite net- 
work, a television manufacturing operation, a cable television 
monopoly, an international carrier service, transoceanic cable 
systems, and the local signatory company of Intelsat as part of 
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2. Antonio Ma. Nieva, “Media and the U.S. Factor,” Philippines 
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“The New Imperatives in Media Unionism.” 
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During the 1986 presidential election, over 600 priests and nuns 
watched over the polling places and knelt before Marcos 
guns during the resulting confrontations. The /986 uprising brought 
Corazon Aquino into power, and with her 
the Philippine press and more open involvement in the Philippine 
government by the United States. However. the Philippine press is 
still far from free, and U.S. involvement is 
unpopular. This picture is by Pete Reyes and was published in the 
Manila Times. All the graphics accompanying this article are courtesy 
of Gerald Sussman. 


s tanks and 


came greater freedom for 


becoming increasingly 


Marcos’s secret communication/information empire, a project 
that some of the president’s trustees code-named Operation 
Saturn. 

Despite the regime’s best attempts at telecasting its unsal- 
vageable legitimacy in the final days following the fraud-ridden 
presidential election of February 1986, the last phase of a pro- 
longed crisis of confidence stemming from the assassination of 
Benigno (“Ninoy”) Aquino in August 1983, it was the media 
of the streets, together with a few business- and church-backed 
opposition broadsheets that formed the new political consensus. 
Marcos’s depredations against the media and the Filipino people 
during his twenty years of power came to an abrupt end with 
his U.S.-escorted exile to Hawaii, at which point the intelligent- 
sia and commoners alike were articulating a reborn faith and 
set of expectations in the new president’s broad conciliatory 
approach to politics. 
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Publishers, most of whom have large-scale busi- 
ness holdings and who are continually in search 
of secure government contracts, licenses, tax cred- 
its, equipment-import tariff waivers, building per- 
mits, government-backed financing, or other offi- 
cially endorsed concessions, will avoid biting the 
hand that feeds, particularly given the extent of 
foreign assistance—driven government spending 
these days. 





With little hesitation, Corazon Aquino initially recipro- 
cated with a spirit of openness by ordering the release of well- 
known political prisoners, including leaders of the illegal Com- 
munist Party and its New People’s Army (NPA), and jettisoned 
many of the decrees and policies that had previously fettered 
the media. And in a particularly popular move, virtually all of 
the Marcos-controlled media and communications firms, in- 
cluding the three biggest newspaper groups, were taken over 
by the Aquino-appointed Philippine Commission on Good 
Government as the old guard—the Roceses (publisher of the 
Manila Times) and Lopezes—returned triumphantly to recover 
their lost properties and prestige. 


The Political-Media Complex 
To understand the shape of the press since the overthrow 
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of Marcos and its linkages to the rest of society, it is important 
to consider the circumstances and sources of support that swept 
Corazon Aquino into power, as well as the key role of the, 
media in that dramatic and widely covered political event. It 
would be ahistorical and myopic to interpret Philippine politics 
and its press outside the context of that country's eighty-eight— 
year colonization and postindependence "tutelage" by the 
United States that led to the People's Power revolt. At the 
same time, the suggestion that the United States was primarily 
responsible for toppling the dictator—an often-repeated in- 
cantation in the halls of Congress to justify intervention else- 
where—is just as shortsighted, not to mention chauvinistic. 
The popular aspect of the 1986 uprising, representing the cul- 
mination of fourteen years of brutal repression, blatant 
nepotism and cronyism, and unbridled personal accumulation, 
was ignited through a symbolic political, religious, and cultural 
admixture personified in Aquino's Joan of Arc image. 4 

Behind her legitimizing aura, however, lay certain concrete 
and vital sources of support for the overthrow that mobilized 
mass backing, aided by powerful media instruments at their 
disposal — forces that dominate Philippine information channels 
to the present. Four broad groupings united in the February 
uprising that finally forced a humiliating finale to the conjugal 
dictatorship the Marcoses confidently expected to perpetuate 
with the holding of a "demonstration election" that year.‘ 

Most immediately, the armed forces, though laden with 
Marcos carry-overs, were now in the hands of a putatively 
reform-minded and professionally oriented soldier, Fidel 
Ramos, whose West Point training and loyalty to Corazon 
Aquino were critical elements in launching the people-backed 
armed forces rebellion against Marcos and in since defending 
her rule, most recently as defense secretary. The military hac 
no mass media organs of its own but succeeded in destroying 
the television channels of Marcos, thus blacking out the dic- 
tator's most strategic propaganda weapon." Five coup attempts 
during 1986 and 1987—the last of which most clearly indicated 
the backing of Ramos's erstwhile ally in the February revolt, 
the former defense minister Juan Ponce Enrile—all failed to 
remove Aquino from power, even if they have succeeded in 
moving her political agenda significantly to the right. 

A second bulwark of institutional support for Aquino was 
the partnership of the Roman Catholic church, headed by the 
conservative Cardinal Jaime Sin, and resurgent Makati business 
district opposition, backed by many of the landed elites* and 
allied with many small, but influential, middle-class “cause- 
oriented" groups. Together, these forces deployed over 600 
priests and nuns to watch the polling places in the 1986 presi-! 
dential election and to kneel before Marcos's tanks during the 
confrontation that followed. The Catholic Bishops’ Conference 
of the Philippines added to the spirit of revolt by issuing a 
pastoral letter condemning the poll as “unparalleled in . . . 
fraudulence" and having “no moral basis.” The church made 
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its 50 kw Radio Veritas, one of the most powerful frequencies 
in the Philippines, available for Aquino’s campaign coverage 
and for calling out the faithful to form a human barricade 
around the rebel encampment and defend the cause. Its print 
organ, Veritas, created after the Aquino assassination by an 
elite coalition called the Bishops-Businessmen’s Conference, 
was backed by the Archdiocese of Manila," but events transpired 
so rapidly by this time that newspapers could hardly keep up 
with the (re)captured electronic media in presenting the news. 

A third critical source of support for Aquino came from 
the U.S. media and, in particular, from one important U.S. 
public relations firm. One might ask why the largely favorable 
reporting on the Aquino campaign from America’s most vener- 
ated press and television institutions erupted only at this 
juncture, after fourteen years of little critical appraisal of the 
Marcos autocracy. Reports of Marcos's massive hidden wealth 
and corruption were legion and well known to American jour- 
nalists covering the region, and documented evidence of the 
president's phony wartime heroics had leaked out years before. 
Nevertheless, it was only in the weeks before the fateful Feb- 
ruary 1986 elections that the U.S. media decided to run headline 
stories on these scandals. Similarly, the widespread election 
fraud in previous elections, such as the 1984 national assembly 
poll, the first significant electoral challenge to Marcos, captured 
relatively little U.S. media attention compared to the 1986 
event. Did the established U.S. media get a go-signal from 
Washington? 

There is reason to think so, as the year 1985 was a turning 
point in U.S. relations with Marcos. According to at least two 
remarkable investigative accounts, a faction critical of the re- 
gime and centered in the State Department began to coalesce 
to try to move White House policy away from its unequivocal 
support position. Numerous visits by concerned high-level U.S. 
officials that year, including Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
director William Casey and Reagan envoy Paul Laxalt, finally 
persuaded Marcos, who reportedly feared a Diem-style plot 
against him, to hold a snap election to prove his continuing 
mandate. Marcos was also encouraged to hire a conservative 
American public relations firm, Black, Manafort, Stone and 
Kelley, to win over the U.S. Congress and press." 

In December 1985, a series of interventions involving U.S. 
secretary of state George Shultz and the State Department un- 
dersecretary and former U.S. ambassador to the Philippines, 
Michael Armacost, brought Cory Aquino in touch with the 
American public relations firm D.H. Sawyer & Associates, 
which proceeded to manage, free of charge, those aspects of 
the candidate's campaign aimed at American public opinion." 
Again, it would be grossly overstated to claim that the anti-Mar- 
cos, pro-Aquino leanings of the U.S. media in that transitional 
period accounted for the overthrow of the regime, given that 
large numbers of Filipinos, including segments of the Catholic 
church, were already turning to militant and armed opposition, 
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Cardinal Jaime Sin, the conservative head of the Catholic church in 
the Philippines. Cardinal Sin and the hierarchy of the Catholic church 
along with their allies in business, have supported Corazon Aquim 
from the beginning and have not protested her government s violen 
and repression. However, an estimated 10 to 15 percent of the Philip 
pine clergy, mostly Catholic, have joined the armed left-wing Chris 
tians for National Liberation in the hills. This picture is from the 
Department of European Languages at the University of the Philippines 


most dramatically after the Aquino assassination in 1983. In 
deed, Defense Minister Enrile and General Ramos, Aquino’s 
eleventh-hour allies, were part of a “reform the armed forces 
movement” (RAM) coup plot that was moving on its own 
toward a junta that would have made Enrile the head of state 

It was also obvious that the U.S. media enjoyed extremely 
easy access to the dramatis personae of the Philippine political 
struggle. The impact of the anti-Marcos exposés and the election 
fraud coverage in such influential American news sources as 
the New York Times, Washington Post, the wire services, and 
major broadcast organs very definitely filtered back and directly 
influenced middle-class Filipinos in ways that further under- 
mined Marcos's standing among his own people. Partly to offset 
the controlled domestic press and electronic media's virtual 
blackout of its candidate, the Aquino campaign also made ex 
tensive use of foreign media reports to boost the credentials of 
the martyr's widow, as it did of D.H. Sawyer's Mark Malloch 
Brown, who not only helped fashion U.S. reception of the 
challenger, but also reportedly wrote some of her speeches and 
public statements for local consumption." 
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U.S. press and government agencies remain a major source of influ- 
ence and ideology in the Philippines. The CIA has a long history of 
intervention there and is known to plant stories in the local Philippine 
press that are intended to raise anticommunist fears and discredit 
socialism. In 1987 Reagan targeted an additional $10 million for 
expanding CIA activities in the Philippines. This drawing is by Glenn 
Hirsch. 


Ironically, in the end, it was Marcos’s open-door policy 
toward the foreign media, including the availability of his 
cronies’ telecommunication facilities, that allowed the transmis- 
sion of his public demise before all the eyes of the world. This 
point apparently was not missed by the prime minister of the 
neighboring authoritarian government of Singapore, Lee Kuan 
Yew, who, immediately after the Marcos downfall, began crack- 
ing down on U.S. and other foreign media (such as Time, 
Asiaweek, Asian Wall Street Journal, and the Far Eastern Eco- 
nomic Review) for exposing Singaporeans to some of the dirty 
political laundry of the monopoly—but declining—People’s 
Action Party. A similar and more violent statist reaction was 
seen during the Beijing uprising in June 1989. 

A fourth pillar of support for Aquino, albeit in part surrep- 
titiously, came from the U.S. government itself, although the 
available evidence suggests that there existed considerable divi- 
sion of opinion and strategy among the highest circles of state 
power. Some sources have even argued that Marcos’s ouster 
was a “plot,” planned from 1985 by the U.S. government to 
ease a sick man into retirement.” As for President Reagan’s 
position, investigations on the Iran-Contragate scandal had still 
failed by mid-1989 to establish his precise role in that con- 
spiracy, or, for that matter, to what extent his foreign policy 
advisers had ever kept him informed of U.S. interventionist 
initiatives, including the option planning going on for the Phil- 
ippines. Ronald and Nancy Reagan, both personally close to the 
Marcoses, apparently held out almost to the bitter end for the 
regime, even as the State Department and the CIA were clan- 
destinely involved in designs that would remove their friends 
from power. 

By late 1985, both the State Department and the CIA not 
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only knew of RAM’s coup plans but had secretly encouraged, 
funded, and trained several of its officers. ^ As the New York 
Times reported in 1977 and as many Filipino journalists have 
long assumed, some of the press establishment have been and 
likely remain recipients of CIA and U.S. Information Agency 
largess." In 1987 Reagan targeted an additional $10 million for 
expanding CIA activities in the Philippines and increased the 
number of agents there.'* 





Even if this reality does not prevent Filipino jour- 
nalists from occasionally calling attention to sensi- 
tive forms of foreign interference in their country 
(such as the bases), the press and the media in 
general, no less than the government, live under 
and have learned to live within a political-economic 
context of external domination. The United States 
remains the country's largest foreign investor, 
trade partner, source of financial assistance, prin- 
cipal international backer, military ally, and still 
to a great extent, secular cultural model. 





The National Citizens’ Movement for Free Elections 
(NAMFREL), a poll watchdog group that had been instrumental - 
in exposing the electoral machinations of Marcos's political ` 
party, Kilusan Bagong Lipunan, in 1986, was originally a cre- 
ation of the CIA in the 1950s to help bring to power the pro-U.S. 
administration of former defense secretary Ramon Magsaysay.” 
Revived before the 1984 national assembly election that gave 
about one-fourth of the seats to the opposition, NAMFREL 
was again funded through channels by the U.S. government 
for the 1986 poll with a contribution of at least $300,000 from 
the U.S. Agency for International Development, with additional 
funding coming from other private, conservative American in- 
stitutional donors, including the right-wing National Endow- 
ment for Democracy, together with the Japanese government 
and private sector. Part of the money went to the RAM forces 
of Enrile and associates.” 

The U.S.-RAM connection did not end there. In October , 
1987, an embarrassed new U.S. ambassador to Manila, Nicholas 
Platt, had to abruptly ship home his assistant military attaché, 
Victor Raphael, and another embassy officer when it reached 
the foreign and Manila press that both had actively intervened 
on behalf of RAM officer Lieutenant Colonel Gregorio Hon- 
asan, the leader of the August 1987 coup attempt against 
Aquino. Honasan was later captured and then allowed to escape 
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by sympathetic military officers" —and possibly, according to 
one Philippine news report, with the complicity and protection 
“of the U.S. embassy.” Raphael was reportedly Honasan's kum- 
padre, godfather of one of the Filipino officer's children. In 
March 1989, Ambassador Platt was again headlined in the Phil- 
ippine press after being accused in the Philippine senate of 
being a CIA agent.” 

The U.S. government dnd the CIA had also reportedly 
intervened in financing the Catholic church's Radio Veritas and 
in providing technical backup that allowed the station to keep 
functioning when Marcos's forces knocked out its main trans- 
mitter during the February upheaval. The CIA's involvement 
in the 1980s was somewhat of a replay of the "hearts and 
minds," anti-Huk (guerrilla army led by the Communist Party) 
propaganda in the 1950s, which included U.S. distribution of 

_ single-frequency radio sets, the setting up of "educational" tele- 
vision by the Agency for International Development, funding 
the Philippine government National Media Production Center 
(which was later reorganized to serve as Marcos’s principal 
public image-making organ), and helping establish the Philip- 
pine National Press Club, all identified with anticommunist 
political objectives.” In the 1986 sequel, the CIA managed 
Enrile and Ramos’s disinformation strategy, which successfully 
lured the Marcos generals over to their side, and tapped Mar- 
cos's military radio communications, passing on vital informa- 
tion to the coup leaders.” 

Explanation for U.S. behavior in dumping an old ally and 
turning to an inexperienced and unpredictable new force is 
probably best summed up in the old maxim that powerful nations 
have neither permanent friends nor permanent enemies, only 

_ permanent interests. Responsible for poor economic perform- 
ance, an unacceptable degree of market protectionism, the out- 
rageous corruption of his family and friends, a rapidly expand- 
ing NPA, fostered by poverty, landlessness, and military abuses, 
a demoralized local business community, and a volcano of 
social discontent, Marcos had simply outlived his usefulness. 
As one noted scholar on U.S.-Philippine affairs has analyzed 
it, the dumping of Marcos was part of a shift in U.S. foreign 
policy, turning toward a decompression of explosive conditions 
in several allied Third World countries under ultra-right-wing 
repression, including Haiti, El Salvador. several countries in 
South America, and the Philippines.” 
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Restrictions on Freedom of the Press under Aquino 


U.S. government and media support for the 1986 uprising 
reinvigorated postwar special relations between the two coun- 
tries, a dependency relationship forced to assume a relatively 
low profile during the martial law years, especially after the 
widely presumed involvement of the Marcoses in the Aquine 
assassination. Symbolically, in fall 1986 President Aquino made 
an early pilgrimage to the United States, followed by a large, 
enthusiastic retinue of Philippine government officials and 
media. The United States responded with extensive bipartisan 
political support and fresh offers of economic assistance to 
Aquino, increased military aid, and expanded intelligence op- 
erations. However, the generally favorable Philippine press cov- 
erage of the country's relations with the United States began 
to fade following the reports of U.S. involvement with the 
leaders of the August 1987 coup attempt. By October 1987 
anti-U.S. sentiment was strong enough that following the mur- 
der of U.S. servicemen near the bases, the em had to 
issue an alert warning Americans to avoid tourist districts in 
Manila. In April 1989 nationalist feeling was again ignited over 
the presence in the Philippines of the U.S. Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, which was reportedly looking into the killing of 
a high-ranking American military officer in Manila. And in 
summer 1989, Filipino movie idol and senator Joseph Estrada 
starred in a popular feature film about the U.S. military bases, 
made explicitly to stir public opinion against their retention.” 
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The military was a bulwark of support for Aquino in her first year of 
power, and continues to be an important factor in her staying in 
power. Nevertheless, many in the Philippine special forces backed 
the 1989 coup attempt against Aquino. The Philippine armed forces 
(AFP) attempt to control press coverage of military matters through 
intimidation and by stipulating what can and cannot be written. 


Although the mood may be shifting, U.S. access points 
to the government and to various pro-Western or anticommunist 
interests in the Philippines, including those in the mass media, 
remain abundant. Even if this reality does not prevent Filipino 
journalists from occasionally calling attention to sensitive forms 
of foreign interference in their country (such as the bases), the 
press and the media in general, no less than the government, 
live under and have learned to live within a political-economic 
context of external domination. The United States remains the 
country’s largest foreign investor, trade partner, source of finan- 
cial assistance, principal international backer, military ally, and 
still to a great extent, secular cultural model. 

The contemporary Philippine press was reared in the tra- 
dition of American colonial newspapers and continues to feature 
commercial advertising, a near monopoly of Associated Press 
and United Press International (both U.S.), together with 
Britain’s Reuters and France’s Agence France Presse, in inter- 
national news coverage, extended treatment of stock market, 
international shipping, and business reports, and syndicated U.S. 
crossword puzzles and comic strips. Some 75 percent of the 
Philippine Association of National Advertisers are transnational 
corporations or their affiliates,” and 76 percent of prime-time 
television advertising is for foreign products.?" Nieman fellow- 
ships at Harvard University and other attractive invitations to 
Filipino journalists and editors to study in and visit the United 
States offer further inducements to learn and imitate Western 


media styles and values. A leading Filipino communication 
analyst and dean of Manila’s Asian Institute of Journalism 
points out how rock, video, and film stars in the United States 
are part of the everyday cultural fare in her country and notes 
a confluence between a “commercialized media system and a 
foreign relations policy which has been one of alignment, de- 
pendence and subservience to a colonial power .. . [and] 
nowhere is our foreign policy of alignment and dependency 
more aptly manifested than in the content of our mass media.” 





Few would deny, however, that given the context of 
a highly militarized society and a civil war raging 
in the countryside, the government has demon- 
strated some degree of restraint, if not tolerance, 
toward oppositionist viewpoints in the media, at 
least relative to most countries in the region. 





In search of the dramatic, much of the daily press coverage 
entertains the Philippine armed forces’ (AFP) definition of the 
struggles with the New People’s Army and the Islamic Moro 
National Liberation Front. Foreign journalists, too, find them- 
selves under fire for attempting balanced reportage on these 
struggles. In June 1988 a Swedish free-lancer, Stellan Her- 
mansson, discovered this after being detained by the military 
for interviewing members of the communist-led guerrillas. Even 
Newsweek and the British Broadcasting Corporation reporters 
were threatened with deportation by the AFP because of their 
professional contacts with the NPA. Given the large number 
of murders of journalists in the Philippines, including a New 
Zealand free-lance photographer killed while covering the Au- 
gust 1987 coup attempt, the threats from the military, from the 
AFP-organized paramilitary cells called Citizens’ Armed 
Forces Geographical Units, or from the unofficially military- 
backed death squads (the notorious Alsa Masa [Rising Masses] 
and many others) are seen as altogether palpable. Reporters 
covering military stories in the Philippines are issued passes 
by the AFP forbidding articles “inimical to the interests of the 
Republic” or that “promote the interests of the enemies of the 
state in any way.” At the same time, those journalists seen as 
doing explicit propaganda work for the military are targeted 
by the NPA, although the great majority of murders of media 
people and civilians in general appear to be committed by the 
AFP side. 
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The massive expansion of the uniformed armed forces, 
from 50,000 to some 250,000 since the declaration of martial 
law in 1972, would not have been possible without the direct 
financing and support of five U.S. presidents, who have said 
or done little or nothing in response to the well-documented 
record of AFP abuses and organized massacres of peasants and 
workers, including those of the vigilante groups and the fifty- 
four documented cases of repression, through mid-1988, di- 
rected against the media.” In 1987 an American fact-finding 
mission led by former U.S. attorney general Ramsey Clark 
found that behind these vigilante formations stood the CIA, 
noting similar counterinsurgency techniques employed by the 
CIA in Nicaragua and Vietnam.” According to the investigative 
New York-based Committee to Protect Journalists, since Aquino 
came to power up to early 1989 “at least 16 journalists 
have been killed—more than anywhere else in the world over 
the same period.” There have been no convictions in any of 
these crimes.” 

The hierarchy of the Catholic church under Cardinal Jaime 
Sin and the church’s big business allies, another major backer 
of the administration, has also been publicly silent about the 
use of state violence and repression, pursuing, as it did nearly 
to the end of the Marcos regime, a policy of “critical collabora- 
tion.” The Catholic bishops appear to be more concerned about 
the successes of the foreign-based evangelical groups in the 
country, which are successfully making use of the “electronic 
church” (television) to draw young converts away from the 
established church. As a result, the Catholic hierarchy is repor- 
tedly planning a television station of its own. Although it is 
not admitted, part of the church’s need for greater visibility is 
related to the estimated 10 to 15 percent of the Philippine clergy, 
mostly Catholic, who have joined the left-wing and armed 
Christians for National Liberation in the hills. 

Political continuities notwithstanding, with Marcos out of 
the picture and the press, Philippine newspapers clearly have 
recovered much of the verve that had made them in pre—martial 
law times one of the liveliest and most irreverent, though not 
necessarily most representative, in Asia. The editorial and politi- 
cal orientations of the dailies cover a conservative to moderate 
liberal and nationalist spectrum, leaving the small-circulation 
left-wing sheets to be distributed underground. And the pecul- 
iarly tolerant outlook of most Filipinos and their attraction to 
charismatic figures, regardless of political stripe, allows the 
media to occasionally throw the spotlight even on official ene- 
mies of the state—as when former Communist Party chairman 
Jose Maria Sison publishes in a newsweekly his views in exile 
on the foibles of the Aquino government, or when the wife of 
rebel chieftain Honasan is featured in the society page of a 
major daily. 

The limits of this tolerance, however, have also been taking 
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NEVER FAR, 
UNCLE SAM 15 HERE! 





A commentary on the U.S .-Aquino relationship from the once- indepen 
dent left-leaning daily Malaya, before its change to conservative own 
ership and management in 1987 toned down its editorial orientation 
and moved it to a pro-Aquino stance. 


shape. Publishers, most of whom have large-scale business 
holdings and who are continually in search of secure government 
contracts, licenses, tax credits, equipment-import tariff waiv- 
ers, building permits, government-backed financing, or other 
officially endorsed concessions, will avoid biting the hand that 
feeds, particularly given the extent of foreign assistance—driven 
government spending these days. In terms of direct control over 
the press, some of the biggest business elites are Emilio Yap. 
with major banking and shipping interests (Manila Bulletin 
publishing group); Eugenio Lopez, Jr., owner of Manila’s elec- 
tric monopoly, a TV station, and many radio stations (Manila 
Chronicle), the Ramos family, owner of the largest bookstore 
chain, mining and oil-drilling operations (Manila Globe), John 
Gokongwei, owner of shopping malls and a food conglomerate 
and, jointly with Lopez, one of the country's largest banks 
(Manila Times); and Betty Go-Belmonte, whose husband runs 
the national government insurance and pension corporation and 
is closely tied to the Chinese business community, the Kuomin- 
tang, and the World Anti-Communist League. All are actively 
involved in trying to capture the remaining Marcos media hold- 
ings still sequestered by the government. 

The once-independent left-leaning daily Malaya was taken 
over by a new ownership group in mid-1987, in part over staff 
efforts to unionize the paper, and has since moved to a pro- 
Aquino stance. Reporters privately acknowledge that powerful 
publishers do not hesitate to exert direct influence on the content 


of their papers. As noted by the Committee to Protect Jour- 
nalists, one Manila reporter commented, “We are not afraid 
that we will go to jail, but when we write, we always have to 
keep in mind who owns us.” And with so many competing 
papers, but perhaps only one of the twenty-six (the 250,000 
circulation Manila Bulletin), turning a respectable profit, several 
reporters also confidentially related to this writer that they are 
pressured by their conservative big business—oriented pub- 
lishers to self-censor their reporting on the president and other 
major power-wielders. A result of these political-economic con- 
straints, says one of Manila’s most respected newspaper (Manila 
Chronicle) editors, is that “reporting tends to be very super- 
ficial.” From the labor side, a prominent Filipino press union 
organizer and former president of the Philippine National Press 
Club sees the current situation as having "resulted in lower 
than average wages, scrimpier benefits, sweatshop conditions, 
and a pervasive sense of vulnerability and helplessness."^? 

Unlike Marcos, the genteel, bespectacled, America- 
educated Aquino does not personally instill fear and physical 
intimidation, nor does she "invite" (as per the Filipino 
euphemism) independent-minded reporters in for military inter- 
rogation. On the other hand, she is known to use connections 
with publishers, directly or through her press secretary, the 
former Agence France Presse Manila bureau chief Teodoro 
Benigno, to discourage stories unflattering to her administration 
and has from time to time openly threatened or suppressed 
media she sees as destabilizing. On several occasions the gov- 
ernment has prevented the transmission of or shut down televi- 
sion and radio stations to avoid embarrassing broadcasts, once 
when oppositionist leader Juan Ponce Enrile (Marcos's former 
defense minister) was a featured speaker, another time when a 
television documentary would have exposed the conditions of 
slum dwellers in an urban district contested in elections by a 
government-backed candidate. 

Four radio stations at various times were closed for trans- 
mitting news or interviews encouraging political "instability." 
Popular commentators from the government-run Radyo ng 
Bayan (People's Radio Station) were fired for airing political 
commentaries challenging some of Aquino's policies. In 1986 
Aquino's Philippine Commission on Good Government seques- 
tered Marcos's flagship newspaper, the Daily Express, and sub- 
sequently shut it down, laying off hundreds of workers. Libel 
suits are also a widely used means of public and private censor- 
ship, and Aquino herself filed a 4 million peso (about 
$200,000) case against a Philippine Star newspaper reporter, 
who wrote that the president “hid under her bed" during a 1987 
coup attempt. These are only a few of the many documented 
cases of official censorship.* 

One well-placed Filipino newspaper editor, requesting 
anonymity, believes that direct pressure exerted by commercial 
advertisers and by the U.S. CIA have also put constraints on 
political and investigative reporting. According to this source, 
advertising agencies, some of them foreign-based, organized 
a de facto boycott of the formerly left-leaning daily Malaya 
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from 1986 to 1987, succeeding in bringing new conservative 
owners and management to that newspaper and toning down 
the paper’s editorial orientation. The move also forced out the 
nationalist-oriented chair of the editorial staff, Renato Constan- 
tino, who is also the favorite nationalist historian on the coun- 
try’s university and college campuses and a strong critic of the 
Aquino government. The CIA, with a long, documented history 
of intervention in the Philippines, is seen as planting stories in 
the local press through at least one domestic press agency that 
are intended to raise anticommunist fears and to discredit social- 
ist governments, in particular the Soviet Union. Indeed, the 
Aquino government seems to have CIA connections in the right 
places, with Secretary of Foreign Affairs Raul Manglapus hav- 
ing been “in the late fifties and early sixties . . . one of the 
principal recipients of the C.I.A. [Manila] station’s benefi- 
cence.” Aquino’s late husband, whose martyrdom inspired 
much of the fearlessness of the People's Power phenomenon, 
himself admitted to having worked with the CIA in his earlier 
years. - 
Others have argued that a "democratic space,” long fore- 
closed by Marcos, now exists, even if media freedom still has 
its limits. Violated canons of free speech notwithstanding, if 
measurement by the standard of the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations (ASEAN) region is a useful criterion, the Phil- 
ippine press clearly stands out as the most colorful and 
freewheeling—but given the increasingly repressive character 
of most of these governments, Filipino journalists may not be 
particularly flattered by the comparison. Few would deny, how- 
ever, that given the context of a highly militarized society and 
a civil war raging in the countryside, the government has dem- 
onstrated some degree of restraint, if not tolerance, toward 
oppositionist viewpoints in the media, at least relative to most 
countries in the region. On the sensitive question of the recent 
renegotiation of the interim (1989-91) U.S. military bases 
agreements, for example, Aquino absorbed considerable press 
criticism for her handling of the talks and for making what 
were seen as too many financial concessions to the U.S. side— 
without apparent reprisals taken on her part against the media. 
The 1987 constitution’s Bill of Rights, adapted from the 
U.S. version, states that “No law shall be passed abridging the 
freedom of speech, of expression, or of the press. . . . " How- 
ever, this freedom is broadly circumscribed by laws such as 
those in the Revised Penal Code that punish newspapers whose 
“false news . . . may endanger the public order" (Article 154) 
or are held responsible for “inciting to sedition” (Article 142). 
Arguing for adding substance to these laws, the senate president, 
Jovito Salonga, has been pushing since late 1987 a senate bill 
(number 119) that in times of rebellion would allow the executive 
to shut down broadcast media. It is also a crime to publish 
"obscene literature" or "doctrines openly contrary to public 
morals" (Article 201). e 
Conservatively interpreting these latter doctrines, the Phil- 5 
ippines' Bureau of Posts has, for example, banned the distribu- 
tion of Playboy magazine” but otherwise not proscribed the 
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distribution of Western news magazines, although the courts 
nearly did so in a private libel case against the Far Eastern 
“Economic Review in November 1988. Other issues, including 
the abuse of libel law and illegal payoffs, which contributed 
to the notorious image of the Philippine press in the past, were 
addressed in a new code of ethics adopted initially by the 
National Press Club in May 1987. NPC members hope that the 
general language of the code and its professional brandishings 
will substitute for the repressive government intervention that 
their estate suffered for fourteen years under the dictatorship. 

That dictatorship is over, but the glorious memories of the 

. February Revolution have also all but faded. Ninoy Aquino 
had warned that the first post-Marcos power holder would be 
blown out of the water within six months, which likely would 
have been the scenario had not his own martyrdom established 
the basis for a longer, more legitimate succession. Nonetheless, 
Corazon Aquino has inherited a legacy of political and eco- 
nomic polarization, concentration of land and wealth, bureauc- 
cratic corruption, a bloated military, and distorted political con- 
ventions of extravagant perquisites and privileges assumed with 
high office. She also has inherited a technocracy long beholden 
to transnational industrial, banking, and developmentalist ad- 
“ visers. Thus far, her options appear to be a path of slow and 
diluted reforms that may please no one, or far less likely, a 
radical restructuring of the society that inevitably would invite 
severe retaliation. Under pressures from the four pillars that 
sponsored her ascendancy* and other conservative interests that 
back her administration, Aquino has backtracked from much 
of her initial program of conciliation and democratic restructur- 
ing. What some prematurely interpreted as a victory of strategic 

. nonviolence is now clearly an increasingly hard-line posture 
that sanctions a beefed-up armed forces and military-backed, 
armed, and savagely brutal anticommunist vigilante groups, 
which have largely dismantled her earlier negotiation-style, 
nationalist, and reform-minded commitments. 

For their part, most newspaper publishers, many of them 
in the red, have found common cause with the president, on 
the one hand fearing another authoritarian regime coming to 
power and ordering closures, confiscations, and tight censor- 
ship, and on the other finding her labor policies compatible 
when having to face underpaid employees and militant unionism 
demanding more secure working conditions and, in some cases, 
more decision-making responsibilities and power sharing. At 
this point, Aquino appears to believe that she needs the pub- 
lishers more than pro-union journalists, and is willing to make 

. concessions to the former, such as discouraging collective bar- 
gaining and ignoring the constitutional violation of the Lopez 
family owning multimedia in the same market. Her administra- 
tion—besieged by military coup threats, demands for a renewed 
U.S.-bases agreement, pressure from Western embassies, trans- 

«national corporate and IMF/World Bank insistence on govern- 

* ment austerity and on privatization and deregulation of trade 
and investment, a huge debt burden (over $28 billion), uncer- 
tain, though momentarily improved, economic indicators, mas- 
sive poverty, landlessness, and unemployment, an expanding 
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New People's Army, a level of state-authorized violence surpas- 
sing the worst days of Marcos, and growing reports of govern- 
ment scandals and First Family nepotism-—will be hard pressed 
to remain in power until the end of its term in 1992. 

As Marcos's 1972 coup and state seizures elsewhere have 
made evident, political upheavals target the liberal democratic 
press and other media as among their first victims. And ss 
Philippine Supreme Court Chief Justice Claudio Teehankee, in 
a 1986 speech to the National Press Club, also succinctly ob- 
served, a "bumper crop of newspapers" is assuredly "no 
adequate proof that freedom is being exercised to the full "^ 
The Manila press has yet to experience the level of repression 
of their provincial counterparts, but conservatives, the military, 
and ultrarightists, many would argue, have gained the upper 
hand in the national government, as rumors of yet another coup 
attempt return again and again. In the midst of a political 
environment moving toward greater polarization and higher 
levels of armed struggle, one can expect to see a decline in the 
relatively free status of the Philippine print media, The vears 
ahead will almost certainly see a shakeout of many of the 
twenty-six Manila dailies, and more importantly, test the gov- 
ernment's (Aquino's or her successor's) tolerance of a liberal 
American-style press in the context of continuing crisis and 
what appears to be the emerging remake of the situation in El 
Salvador. 
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Review Essay: 


From Commerce to Conquest: 

The Dynamics of British Mercantile Imperialism 
in Eighteenth-Century Bengal, and the 
Foundation of the British Indian Empire 


“We seem, as it were, to have conquered and peopled half the world in a 
fit of absence of mind . . . Our acquisition of India was made blindly. 
Nothing great that has ever been done by Englishmen was done so 
unintentionally, so accidentally, as the conquest of India." John Robert 
Seeley, The Expansion of England (1884 edition, pp. 8, 179; 1971 edition, 
pp. 12, 143). 


“At a time when demand was the chief collective concern of the mercantilist 
powers, East Indian trade offered no solution. Indeed to make this trade 
‘useful’ India would have to be peripheralized, and to do this was considered 
not worth the effort by the English . . . until the post-1750 upturn. It was, 

in fact, at that time that the British began the political conquest of India 
and its economic peripheralization." Immanuel Wallerstein, The Modern 
World-System II (1980, pp. 97-98). 


by Mark T. Berger* 


Introduction 


The most vigorous and sustained debate on the nature and 
causes of British imperialism has focused on the British Empire 
of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century.’ However, 
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there are also significant differences in perspective among his- 
torians and social scientists writing about British imperialism 
in its eighteenth-century preindustrial, or mercantile, stage. In 
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fact, with regard to British imperialism in eighteenth-century 
Bengal, as well as in eighteenth-century India more generally, 
the debate has been more heated than the historiographical de- 
bate on nineteenth-century, especially early nineteenth-century, 
British expansion in the subcontinent.* In their analysis of 
dynamics and motives, some historians of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, as well as those who write about imperialism more broadly, 
have assigned high priority to political factors, while others 
have put far greater emphasis on economic factors, resulting in 
a number of differing interpretations of the role of political and 
economic motives. At the same time there are a growing number 
of studies that, while still reflecting the political-economic split, 
broaden the analytical framework and emphasize the pressures 
of the competitive nation-state system, or the logic of a bur- 
geoning international world-capitalist order, not to mention a 
few interpretations that underline psychological and techno- 
military factors.’ 

This article will review the literature both on the British 
conquest of Bengal specifically, and the literature on im- 
perialism more generally, insofar as it relates to the conquest 
of Bengal and eighteenth-century British imperialism. The 
focus will be on dynamics and motives rather than structure. 
After a review of the traditional defensive theories with their 
emphasis on political forces, the article will turn to “subim- 
perialism,” psychological theories, and traditional marxist eco- 
nomic theories. Neomarxist theories will then be looked at, 
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followed by an examination of nonmarxist “synthetic” theories 
of imperialism. Despite the development of increasingly sophis- 
ticated nonmarxist and noneconomic theories of imperialism. 
theories that emphasize economics are still the most prevalent, 
and arguably still the most important, whether the imperialism 
under examination is eighteenth-century mercantile im- 
perialism, or nineteenth- and twentieth-century industrial im- 
perialism. 

Traditionally imperialism was, and in some circles still is, 
regarded as the formal acquisition of colonies. Thus at ome 
time the term was virtually interchangeable with colonialism, 
but at present, while most writers continue to define colonialism 
as the formal establishment of colonies, the term imperialism 
is used to cover both formal and informal political, economic, 
and social control. Imperialism in both its preindustrial and 
industrial capitalist manifestations can be defined in a general 
way as "the effective domination by a relatively strong state 
over a weaker population, or as the effort to secure such dom- 
ination.” In political terms a relationship is imperial "when a 
weaker people cannot act with respect to what it regards as 
fundamental domestic or foreign concerns for fear of foreign 
reprisals that it believes itself unable to successfully counter.” 
In socioeconomic terms imperialism “exists when the local 
division of labour and the corfesponding class relations of the 
weaker people can be demonstrated to have originated or to be 
sustained by external forces to such a degree that failing these 
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foreign connections the local socio-economic structure could 
not survive.” 

Following this definition it is clear that the British mercan- 
tile and commercial expansion that preceded British colonialism 
in Asia can be described as imperialism. And, of course, it 
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Besides the fundamental economic motives for em- 
pire and the logic of capitalist expansion that was 
propelling British imperialism forward, another 
dynamic can be found in the rivalry of nation-states 
and the logic of a competitive international system. 
This nation-state rivalry, the basis for what some 
historians have termed political or politico-strategic 
motives for empire, was and is always firmly based 
at least indirectly in economic considerations and 
imperatives. 





was British mercantile and commercial expansion in India, and 
Asia, spearheaded since the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury by the English East India Company, which served to lay 
the foundation from which eighteenth-century British imperial 
and territorial expansion in the subcontinent emerged. The 
British conquest of India and British imperialism in Asia in 
the second half of the eighteenth century grew out of the strength 
and influence Britain had accumulated as an expanding com- 
mercial power over the preceding century and a half. Against 
the backdrop of Mogul decline and Anglo-French rivalry, the 
major impetus for the British conquest of India, beginning in 
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the 1750s, was the increasingly dynamic nature of British com- 
mercial capitalism or mercantile imperialism. 


Defensive Theories of Imperialism 


Of course, not all historians of British imperialism have 
emphasized the dynamic and expansionary nature of British 
commerce as a factor in the conquest of India. Just over a 
hundred years ago J.R. Seeley, the veritable founder of British 
imperial history, argued that the conquest of India was made 
“blindly.” He claimed that “nothing” the English had ever done 
had been done "so unintentionally, so accidentally, as the con- 
quest of India." Seeley characterized the English East India 
Company's wars of conquest in the subcontinent as defensive. 
In his analysis the Company and Britain's “first step to empire" 
in India was made for the sole purpose "of protecting Fort 
William (Calcutta) and punishing . . . the Nawab of Bengal.” 
However, even Seeley, a confirmed apologist for empire, did 
not deny that in some instances the English in India were 
“hurried on by mere rapacity.”* 

Seeley's "defensive" interpretation of the conquest of India 
was typical of late nineteenth-century British historical writing 
on South Asia. Historians writing at that time, and in the early 
twentieth century, usually represented eighteenth-century im- 
perialism in India as a “defensive” response to French military 
and commercial competition, and to the anarchical political 
situation which developed with the decline of the Mogul Em- 
pire. These historians interpreted events in basically political 
terms, explaining Anglo-French rivalry as primarily a dynastic 
or political struggle, while ignoring or downplaying the Com- 
pany's expansionary and disruptive commercial activities and 
the private trade and profiteering of the Company's employees. 
They focused narrowly on the major actors involved, such as 
Clive and Dupleix, and they did not seriously analyze economic 
forces or the nature of European capitalism. This is the approach 
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taken in the work of such well known British historians as 
Henry Dodwell, P.E. Roberts, and S.C. Hill, as well as the 
French historian Alfred Martineau, all of whom were writing 
in or around the first quarter of the present century.° 

However, there are also more recent exponents of the “de- 
fensive” interpretation of British mercantile imperialism in 
eighteenth-century India. For example, the British historian 
Philip Mason (pseudonym Woodruff), a former member of the 
Indian Civil Service, has argued that the British conquest of 
Bengal was defensive insofar as the Company’s employees em- 
barked on a military course in order to achieve two limited 
objectives: to expel the French and protect their trade." Another 
defensive interpretation has been presented by the North Amer- 
ican historian, John S. Galbraith. In 1960 he developed his 
theory of the “turbulent frontier,” a concept he applied to the 
entire Empire. Galbraith argued that the English in eighteenth- 
century India were faced with a situation in which turmoil and 
war were rampant, and the only way the safety of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay could be assured was by expanding the 
Company's, and Britain's, political and military presence in- 
land. In Galbraith's view, the expansion was necessary, despite 
the fact that the territory acquired was not always of economic 
or commercial importance.* 

Galbraith's general approach emerged somewhat later, and 
in a more sophisticated form, in D.K. Fieldhouse's book The 
Colonial Empires: A Comparative Survey from the Eighteenth 
Century, which first appeared in English in 1966 and is generally re- 
garded as a standard text. According to Fieldhouse, the British 
conquest of India in the eighteenth century grew from the need 
to defend Britain and the Company's position from French and 
Indian enemies, although he does mention that the Company's 
employees were also motivated by the possibility of receiving 
presents, as the Company and British military might move 
inland. But ultimately he characterizes the British conquest of 
Bengal and the rest of India as defensive and reluctant. Else- 
where Fieldhouse has argued that British imperialism, be it 
based on commercial capitalism or industrial capitalism, was 
generally “the consequence of instability generated on the fron- 
tiers of empire by advancing parties of traders, missionaries 
and other Europeans coming into conflict with indigenous so- 
cieties.” In his view, "Europe was pulled into imperialism by 
the magnetic force of the periphery"? This particular interpre- 
tation even appears to have been adopted by the marxist histo- 
rian V.G. Kiernan, who has argued that it was not British 
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"ambition that precipitated change" in India, but the collapse 
of Mogul power and the global competition of Prance and 
England that served to drag the Company and the British gov- 
ernment into “the maze of Indian politics and wars." 





It could be argued further that the ongoing com- 
petition between the French and the English not 
only provided an opportunity for territorial expan- 
sion but also provoked it, insofar as the high cost 
of the growing military establishment aggravated 
the shortage of funds needed by the Company to 
buy Indian cloth for export, while the revenue 
gained from territorial expansion and military in- 
volvement served to increasingly offset the cost of 
Indian textiles. 





The British historian Percival Spear, arguably the best- 
known historian of British India writing in the apologist tradi 





tion, has also explained the conquest of Bengal in primarily 
defensive terms. In 1961 he claimed that at the time of Plassey, 
Clive entertained "no thought of annexation or conquest." How- 
ever, Clive was concerned with getting rich, and after Plassey 
“financial greed and public policy so intertwined themselves 
as to compass the ruin of Bengal” and precipitate the British 
takeover. Thus Spear goes beyond the defensive interpretation 
and attributes the conquest at least in part io the Company 
employees’ headlong pursuit of personal wealth in trade, < 
pointments, presents, and bribes. At the same time, in his 1 
biography of Clive, Spear notes that although Clive propos 
in 1760 that the British government annex Bengal outright be- 
cause of the financial advantages of such a move, he quickly 
dropped the plan the moment it was apparent that the govern- 
ment was unwilling to execute it. And after this, according to 
Spear, Clive's "abiding object was to limit rather than extend 
the Company's dominion." Spear also claims that even under 
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Fort William, Calcutta, as painted by Francis Swaine in 1763, two years before Clive took over the diwani of Bengal* 


Corwallis, British India was a “deliberately defensive and lim- 
ited state." This was true in theory—since Pitt's India Act of 
1784 did forbid the pursuit of “schemes of conquest and [the] 
extension of dominion in India”—but was obviously not true 
in practice." 

Much more recently Trevor Lloyd has adopted a partially 
defensive interpretation in his decidedly old-fashioned The 
British Empire, 1558—1983. As one observer has noted, Lloyd, 
in a book more or less devoid of theory, "concentrates almost 
exclusively on the political engines of British expansion," and 
ultimately his “Seeley-like focus upon the actions of the British 
state" has little to recommend it." Lloyd opens by saying that 
since "the word ‘imperialism’ invokes such a triumph of politi- 
cal commitment over historical precision" he has decided not 
to use it in his book. In the case of Bengal, Lloyd does put the 
British conquest in the worldwide context of the battle with the 
French, although this is, of course, depicted in primari- 
ly political terms. Lloyd says that prior to 1713 “the weakness 
of the Europeans in India and the power of the Moghul emperors 
had kept the peace"; however, with the outbreak of the war 





*This and the next picture and most of their captions are from Philip 
Mason, The Men Who Ruled India, first abridged American edition 
(New York: W.W. Norton and Company, 1985), pp. 34 and 36. The 
pictures are used here with the permission of the original source, the 
India Office Library. All the pictures accompanying this review essay 
are courtesy of Mark T. Berger. 
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between France and England in 1739 “the Moghul central gov- 
ernment had grow too weak to impose peace on the Europeans.", 
By the 1750s *the British and French took an important role 
in struggles among Indians, and by 1763 the British had become 
rulers of [Bengal], though they had not yet worked out a legal 
form to express the new reality in India." Lloyd takes the reader 
on a conventional narrative of the events leading up to the 
conquest with an emphasis on Indian politics and the profiteer- 
ing of Company employees. His source for much of this appears 
to be P.J. Marshall, who will be discussed below. Lloyd con- 
cludes that the takeover of Bengal was a result of “Siraj-ud- 
Daula's incompetence and partly because of the eagerness of 
the Company's employees to supplement their incomes by 
plunging into Indian politics." 

Judith Brown has also argued for a more or less defensive 
interpretation of the British conquest of Bengal. In fact, Brown 
is unwilling to use the word conquer to describe what happened, 
in Bengal between 1757 and 1765. What happened, in her view, 
was that “the protection of English interests" led Britain and 
the Company to make a more or less defensive "political intru- 
sion" and become part of an existing "regional power structure" 


12. P.J. Marshall, Problems of Empire: Britain and India, 1757—1813 
(London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1968), p. 167; and clause 
xxxiv of Pitt's India Act, 1784. 

13. T.O. Lloyd, The British Empire, 1558—1983 (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1984). See the review article by Dane Kennedy, "The 
Expansion of Europe," The Journal of Modern History vol. S9, no. 
2 (June, 1987), p. 332. 


14. Lloyd, The British Empire, pp. ix, 62, 77. 


in the context of the negative effect that the decline of the 
Moguls and the war with the French were having on British 
trade. According to Brown, the British “won certain battles 
and came out on top in political intrigues because of Indian 
divisions”; however, the British, in Brown’s view, only made 
“a limited political intrusion . . . at this stage,” and remained 
seriously constricted by Indian political and socioeconomic 
structures during the early years of conquest. Brown does not 
overlook the destabilizing effect of the “overt exploitation of 
[the] Bengali economy by private English interests after the 
Battle of Plassey,” but private activity is not treated as an impor- 
tant dynamic of conquest.“ By ignoring or downplaying the 
economic dynamic in European expansion, Brown and the other 
advocates of the defensive theory remain incapable of providing 
an adequate explanation for and analysis of British mercantile 
imperialism in the eighteenth-century, not to mention nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century imperialism, which was increasingly 
powered by the industrialization of Europe and North America. 


Theories of Subimperialism 


The British historian Pamela Nightingale, writing in 1970, 
has also provided an account that, at least in the case of Bengal 
if not the rest of India, resembles the defensive argument. 
Nightingale's book, Trade and Empire in Western India, 1784— 
1806, deals primarily with the British on the west coast, but 
Bengal is also discussed. She asserts that the Company initially 
became involved in the takeover of Bengal in self-defense. 
Then, after the Company had become entangled, “the weakness 
and chaos of the local political scene made retreat difficult, 
even if it had been desirable." She does not, however, overlook 
the fact that the Company employees in India exploited their 
new position to "enrich themselves shamelessly." However, her 
analysis implies that this was more of a side effect than an 
important element in the conquest. On the other hand, in the 
case of the Company's territorial expansion on the west coast 
of India between 1784 and 1806, Nightingale stresses the par- 
amount importance of the economic motive and of private in- 
itiative. She argues that here expansion was an offensive move 
to take over new territory for economic gain. She notes that 
previously it had been supposed that the English East India 
Company's annexations on India's west coast were a response 
to the French threat; however, her findings do not bear this out. 
Even after 1784 and the establishment of the Board of Control 

: in London and the governor-generalship in Bengal, the British 
in western India continued to act with considerable indepen- 
dence. Consequently the Company's territorial expansion on 
the west coast, in Nightingale's view, is best seen as a response 
*to local conditions which were restricting the commercial in- 
terests of private British traders.” The expansion that Night- 
ingale describes can be defined as “subimperialism,” although 
she herself does not use the term. Subimperialism is used here 
to refer to the independent activity of the Company's employees 
in India, engaging in political and military intervention and 
territorial expansion in order to gain new advantages, usually 
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economic, for themselves, some other interest group, or even 
the Company, without the direct approval or authorization of 
the authorities in Britain." 

In 1973 Eric Stokes used the concept of subimperialism 
to help explain the conquest of Bengal. In Stokes's opinion the 
earlier explanations of British conquest were probably right in 
claiming that the Company had been forced to begin the takeover 
of Bengal to defend existing interests. However, he d 8 
the further claim that after inadvertently becorning the de facto 
rulers of Bengal in 1757, the British were unwillingly dragged 
forward to conquer the province outright simply to defend their 
position. This, in Stoke's view, overlooks the subimpertalism 
of the Company's employees. According to him, 1757 marked 
the beginning of British "private profiteering on a grandiose 
scale." Stokes further points out that the consent of the Court 
of Directors to much of this activity was obtained on the basis 
of the contention that territorial expansion would provide the 
revenue to support the costs of running the Company's settle- 
ments in India, and would also finance the yearly shipment of 
Indian merchandise to Europe (an argument that the cómmer- 
cially minded directors obviously found persuasive). However, 
in practice a large proportion of Bengal revenues ended up in 
the hands of the Company’s employees and stopped there. And 
the profiteering and extortion of the Company's employees 
served to further destabilize Bengal politically and econo 
cally, eventually driving the Company to bankruptcy le n 
twenty years after Plassey. By the 1750s, argues Stokes, the 
East India Company "was little more than à shell for private 
interests." 

The emphasis placed by Stokes on the economic motives 
of the Company and the economic subimperialism of the Com- 
pany's employees probably first appeared, in embryonic form, in 
the work of Edward Thompson and G. T. Garratt, in their book 
Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India, first publi 
1934. They argue that the conquest of Bengal “had been res 
as the most paying game in the world. A gold-lust unequal 

























and Pizarro's age filled the English mind. Bengal in part 
was not to know peace again until it had been bled white. 

But it was the North American historian Holder Purther, 
whom Stokes himself cites with approval, who first really devel- 
oped the economic argument with an emphasis on the economic 
subimperialism of the Company's employees. Writing in 1948, 
Furber argued that although the conquest of India, beginning 
in the mid-eighteenth century, had more than one can 
fountainhead from which the conquest sprang was the percep- 
tion on the part of many Englishmen, especiallv those in India, 
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that there was economic advantage in political intervention and 
imperial expansion. More broadly Furber argues that British 
conquest grew “from forces within eighteenth century 
capitalism” which would ultimately make Britain preeminent 
in India. To put it another way, Furber argues that British 
imperialism was spurred on by an increasingly dynamic Euro- 
pean capitalism. Furber is one of the first, then, to put the 
conquest of Bengal and India in the context of the global expan- 
sion of a world capitalist system based on Europe. At the same 
time, with regard to subimperialism, Furber argues that “British 
power in India grew out of the striving of an increasing number 
of Europeans for economic security through imperialism.” In 
Clive's time, says Furber, “a few men fought for large rewards,” 
while by the 1770s and 1780s this had “given way to an era 
when many men scrambled for what each regarded as a com- 
petence according to his lights.” Subsequently, however, Furber 
has apparently modified his view that economic subimperialism 
was a principal force behind British imperialism in Bengal and 
elsewhere, arguing in 1976 that “it would be incorrect to regard 
the gains—licit as well as illicit—of the English Company’s 
employees in India as the chief force behind the expansion of 
British power. They were comparable rather to a catalyst which 
sets up a chain reaction.”” 

In the case of Bengal and elsewhere in India, most histo- 
rians now acknowledge the important if not central role of the 
Company's employees in India, and their desire not only to 
defend existing economic interests, but also to acquire new 
ones for themselves and the Company, a development which 
in turn served to further destabilize the Indian political situation. 
This is certainly the view taken by Australian historian LB. 
Watson in his work on the English East India Company and 
its employees in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century India. In 
his recent book Watson has argued that the English traders 
(both connected and unconnected with the Company) were 
driven by a desire to accumulate wealth quickly, and as a result 
"established the conditions within which the Company was 
forced to interfere in Indian politics " to protect and expand its 
position in the subcontinent.” 

British historian P.J. Marshall, one of the most important 
historians writing about the English East India Company in 
eighteenth-century Bengal, argues that there was undoubtedly 
an important linkage between the private economic gain of the 
Company's employees and political intervention in this period. 
In fact, according to Marshall, it was the activities of the Com- 
pany employees in India and not the Court of Directors in 
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England in which the economic aspect of British imperialism 
in the eighteenth century was most visible. However, Marshall 
also argues that if "political considerations had been absent, 
the British would not have equipped themselves with the [mili- 
tary] means which made territorial expansion possible." How- 
ever, it is inaccurate to separate political considerations from 
economic ones as Marshall does. In the case of Anglo-French 
rivalry and the political turmoil in the subcontinent, economics 
and politics were inextricably intertwined. Their interconnec- 
tion was the result of an alliance between government and the 
business or merchant community, whose interests overlapped 
and interlocked. More often than not, political considerations 
are rooted in economics. This is not an economic determinist 
argument, but an argument for the unity of economic and politi- 
cal motives, with economics often being the dominant force. 
In many cases political and economic motives are so intercon- 


nected that to draw a line between them may obfuscate rather . 


than illuminate the problem. 

In his exhaustive study of English fortune making in 
eighteenth-century Bengal, Marshall, like Furber, ultimately 
regards the subimperialism of the Company's employees as a 
catalyst rather than a moving force. He acknowledges that 
without a doubt the Company's overthrow of Siraj-ud-Daula 
and his successors resulted in substantial advantages for many 
individual employees of the Company, and as the employees’ 
awareness of the possibilities open to them——presents, bribes, 
and trading opportunities—increased, a desire to interfere in 
local politics grew. After 1757 rapidly increasing private trade 
led to more and more confrontations with Bengal Nawabs, and 
it also led to the displacement of the local Indian merchants 
and to a growing danger that Europeans would penetrate the 


Bengal government's trade monopolies and further undermine . 


the local government. The significance of the private economic 
activity of the Company's employees is clearly evidenced by 
the fact that the Bengal employees were directly responsible 
for the Company's own bankruptcy in the early 1770s. However, 
despite the obvious importance of the private activities of the 
Company's employees in the subsequent annexation of Bengal, 
Marshall argues that the Bengal Nawabs were also regularly 
exposed to demands from the Company itself, demands that 
were stronger than the importunities of Bengal employees as 
private individuals.” However, to distinguish between the Com- 
pany's demands and the employees' demands, as Marshall does, 
is at times a very subtle, not to say impossible, exercise. The 
employees’ own interests and the Company's, like the political 
and economic motives, were interconnected to such a degree 
that drawing a distinction between them is often hopelessly 
arbitrary. (I shall return to Marshall below in my discussion of 
historians who emphasize economic motives, some of whom 
have been responding directly to Marshall's work.) 

Recently an American, Karl de Schweinitz, and a British 
author, Geoffrey Moorhouse, have both written about the con- 
quest of Bengal in a fashion similar to Marshall's. De Schweinitz 
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points to the decline of the Moguls and the French threat as 
having drawn the English East India Company and the British 
government into Indian politics, and while repeatedly citing 
Marshall, characterizes the present taking and profiteering of 
the Company’s employees as an important concomitant of 
British involvement, rather than a moving force. Moorhouse, 
in a book written much more for the popular market, also relies 
extensively on Marshall to present a colorful account of the 
English in Bengal in the eighteenth century, with an emphasis 
on the development of Nabobism in England and India. Again, 
Moorhouse’s account presents the present taking and private 
trade of the Company’s employees as a spinoff rather than even 
a catalyst to conquest.” 

Interestingly enough, British historian J.D. Nichol, in con- 
trast to Marshall and the others, has argued that subimperialism 
was the major element in and the moving force of the conquest 
of Bengal. In his view, although the conquest was clearly the 
result of the interaction of a number of historical developments, 
“the central factor involved was the sub-imperialism of the 
[Company] servants, working within the framework of a trading 
corporation.” At the same time Nichol argues that four precon- 
ditions were required for subimperialism to be successful. First, 
it was necessary for the Company’s employees to be integrated 
to some degree in the local government hierarchy and for the 
government to-be unstable enough to be overthrown internally. 
Second, the Company’s trade with Bengal had to have reached 
a stage where it was crucial to the province’s economy. Third, 
the overseas trade of the subcontinent and Bengal needed to 
be in a state of “long-term decline.” Fourth, the war between 
the various powers in Europe had to be carried to India. This 
last precondition served to arm the subimperialists as well as 

“provide them with the excuse that their subimperialism was 
being conducted for reasons of “national and corporate interest.” 
In the context of these four preconditions Nichol argues that 
the Company's employees in Bengal were primarily concerned 
with acquiring private fortunes with which they could return to 
England and retire. If these fortunes, which were usually based 
on private trade, were thought to be in jeopardy, the Company’s 
employees did not hesitate to take advantage of their position 
with the Company to protect their private interests. In some 
instances this included involvement in local politics and resulted 
in the Company’s acquisition of political and territorial control, 
as in the case of Bengal. In Nichol’s view, then, economically 
motivated subimperialism was the major force behind the an- 
nexation of Bengal.” 


Psychological Theories of Imperialism 


Another work that emphasizes the private initiative of the 
Company employees in India and also introduces a psychologi- 
cal element to the analysis is N.C. Chaudhuri’s biography of 
Clive. Chaudhuri, a former secretary to Subhas Chandra Bose, 
argues that the conquest of Bengal occurred when the Com- 
pany’s employees bound the Company to a course of action for 
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the simple reason that they stood to gain personally. According 
to Chaudhuri, the British Indian empire, especially in the early 
years, was created by a succession of faits accomplis carried 
out by the men on the spot. Not surprisingly, Chaudhari points 
to Clive as the most important individual in the early period, 





Economic forces remain the central and often the 
determining factor in eighteenth-century British 
imperial expansion. On one level there are the indi- 
vidual actors whose motives are often complicated 
but must certainly be understood in primarily eco- 
nomic terms, especially in the case of eighteenth- 
century India. The second level is the deeper struc- 
tural context of the expanding world-capitalist 
system and the emergent nation-state system. 





and it is with respect to Clive that he introduces a psychological 
element to his interpretation. Chaudhuri argues that the major 
aspect of Clive’s personality was an “irrepressible urge for 
self-assertion.” He further claims that no empire hes ever been 
brought into being simply because of economic motives, and 
the British Empire in India came about primarily because of a 
"far stronger urge in man—that of self-assertion.” According 
to Chaudhuri, the reason that economic motives appear to be 
part of this urge is that “making money is the simplest, crudest 
and most easily understood form of self-assertion. ^ 

I.B. Watson, who as mentioned above has looked at the 
role of private trading activity up to 1760, has also touched on 
the psychological dynamics of imperialism in much the same 
way as Chaudhuri. He argues that imperialism is, "in its distilled 
essence, the manifestation of the individual's will to dominate — 
to dominate to his or her personal advantage.” Thus, im- 
perialism entails "the reduction of another's integra! 
sovereignty, of personality, of action or power to control aspects 
of personal affairs.” Fortunately, according to Watson, not all 
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Shah Alam granting the diwani to Clive in 1765, which meant that the East India Company acted as chief minister, 
and in particular revenue minister, for Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. This was the biggest single step in the 
transformation of traders into rulers. The event is recorded here ina contemporary oil painting by Benjamin West. 


individuals “demonstrate such an urge, at least not in heightened 
overt forms." 

An early psychological interpretation of the conquest of 
Bengal and the rest of India has been provided by the former 
British cabinet minister John Strachey. Putting the conquest 
in the context of Mogul decline, French competition, and a 
deteriorating trade situation, he argues rather speculatively that 
one can “think of the decision to attack Bengal . . . as marking 
the moment in history when a demonic will to conquer and to 
rule seized the British, an imperial will which possessed them 
for the next two centuries." He hinges his assertion on the fact 
that Clive and Watson set out from Madras for Calcutta in 
December 1756 at the height of the monsoon season, which was 
the worst time of year to sail up the Bay of Bengal. It would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to really substantiate such an 
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argument, and in fact the decision to sail north in December 
suggests sound reasoning on Clive's part: to have delayed the 
voyage for any length of time would have risked the possibility 
of a negotiated peace with the French or the reassignment of 
the fleet that was at Clive's disposal. However, Strachey's inter- 
pretation is also firmly based on economics, and he points out 
that there have been times throughout history "when the motive 
of direct personal enrichment, acting powerfully upon a few 
key figures, has been important" and the conquest of Bengal 
"was pre-eminently one of these moments."?* 

A much more recent, and more rigorous, attempt to pin- 
point the psychological drive for empire can be found in North 
American academic Martin Green's Dreams of Adventure, 
Deeds of Empire, published in 1979. Green argues that the 
adventure stories that comprised the "light reading of English- 
men for two hundred years or more after Robinson Crusoe 





William from the River Hooghly It is a place in which a 
mid-twentieth century Englishman can hardly refrain from reflecting 
on the rise and fall of empires. The Hooghly rolls before him; contem- 
porary Calcutta seethes behind his back upon either hand" (p. 13). 
Seated on the river bank Strachey may have allowed his judgment to 
be clouded by a certain romanticism. 


(1719) were, in fact, the energizing myth of English im- 
perialism. . . . They charged England with the energy to go 
out into the world and explore, conquer, and rule.” Green claims 
that from at least 1688 “English culture spoke in a triumphal 
mood . . . which [has] persisted throughout the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries and into this one, and which was clearly 
related to a complacency about England possessing an Empire." 
According to Green, then, by Clive's time many Englishmen 
in India would have been raised on stories of military adventure 
overseas and spurred on to imperial activity by the tales of 
their youth. In fact, Clive's own exploits in India eventually 
became the subject of adventure stories for subsequent genera- 
tions of English schoolboys and were incorporated into the 
imperial mythology.” 

There are now what could be called psychosexual theories 
being offered to help explain European overseas expansion and 
'" imperialism. Lawrence Stone, in his book The Family, Sex and 
Marriage in England, 1500—1800, argues that the emerging 
western European pattern of deferring marriage until at least 
ten years after puberty for economic reasons (a practice that 
since the sixteenth century was "normal among the poor and 
lower middle class and since the eighteenth century among the 
professional classes and younger sons of the landed classes"), 
and the fact that "for many young men this delay involved 
considerable sexual denial at a time of optimum male sexual 
drive, despite the usual non-procreative outlets," led to the 
"extraordinary expansionist violence of western nation states 
at this time." According to Stone, the tendency to marry late, 
and in many instances never, resulted in a violent society of 
“bachelors who took out their sexual frustration in military 
_ aggression.” Thus, says Stone, “not only did these groups have 
 astrong economic incentive to war and imperial conquest, but 
they also had a psychological incentive." Taking it even further, 
he argues rather speculatively that "the sublimation of sex 
among young male adults may" not only "account for the ex- 
traordinary military aggressiveness" but also for "the thrift, the 
passion for hard work and entrepreneurial and intellectual en- 
terprise of modern western man." Stone cites with approval 
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Wayland Young, in Eros Denied, who suggests that as a result 
of English schoolboys constantly being told “that their bodily 
affections must, at all cost, be transformed and sublimated into 
physical effort, intellectual prowess, competitive zeal, and 
manly friendship," it should be no surprise that the British 
founded an empire. In Young's view the "British Empire was 
not acquired in a fit of absence of mind, it was acquired in a 
fit of absence of women." But there is no real evidence to 
support their argument. Stone and Young fail to seriously take 
into consideration such things as homosexuality as a sexual 
outlet, nor do they address the fact that eighteenth-century 
Englishmen like Clive never sublimated or denied their sex 
drive. Furthermore, they do not explain the role of, or even 
consider, female sex drive, although they might have argued 
that women's socialization has helped to counter tendencies on 
their part to express sexual frustration aggressively. If Young 
and Stone's theory is applicable at all, which is unlikely, it 
might be applicable to the nineteenth century, although it 1s 
increasingly clear that Victorian sexual morality and denial was 
not nearly as pervasive as was once presumed. 

Ronald Hyam, in contrast to his earlier view.” has recently 
argued against Stone and Young, claiming that although the 
role of sex and sexual drive in imperial expansion must be 
examined closely, it is unlikely that the notion of sublimating 
sexual desire can be applied en masse to a group or nation, as 
they do, although it may be applied usefully to individuals, 
even individuals who played a crucial role in imperial expansion. 
According to Hyam the sublimation of sexual desire, or the 
pursuit of sexual satisfaction, might explain why at least “a 
minority of men initially went overseas" and this minority mav 
in many cases have been a dynamic minority. But ultimately 
he concludes that a "surplus sexual energy theory" is of little 
value in explaining "the fundamental motives" underlying im- 
perial expansion. At the same time it is Hvam's view that thus 
kind of theory may help us to explain and understand the 
structure and maintenance of established empires. ^ 

Even though Hyam now feels that "sexual opportunity.” 





generally been thought, and "it probably follows that many young 
[male] Victorian Britons going overseas expected to indulge in casual 
sex as a routine ingredient of life.” There is no doubt, in Hyam's view, 
that the empire expanded their “sexual opportunity.” as there was often 
more privacy and greater living space, while “inhibitions [were] relaxed 
{and] European standards might be held irrelevant.” This sttuation was 
more true of the frontiers and military posts than of the established 
settlement colonies. Hyam thus suggests that the willingness of Vic- 
torian Englishmen to staff the empire "depended quite crucially on 
the easy availability of a range of sexual consolations” At the same 
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better termed "sexual exploitation," did not play a role in expan- 
sion itself, it should probably not be ignored entirely. Although 
one can dismiss the sublimation theory, the opportunity for 
sexual exploitation may well have figured in some very minor 
way in the British conquest of Bengal. As Ballhatchet has 
noted, among the East India Company's employees in 
eighteenth-century Bengal "it was said that a favourite after- 
dinner toast was to turn the traditional lament ‘Alas and alack-a- 
day’ into ‘A lass and a lakh a day' —an aspiration natural to 
men who saw a lakh, or 100,000 rupees, as a proper object of 
ambition and [an] ... Indian mistress, as a fitting com- 
panion."? 

Unfortunately, psychological and psychosexual theories of 
imperialism are even harder to verify than other theories of 
imperialism. Nor can they seriously be considered as the major 
or primary factor in any explanation of imperial expansion. If 
the psychological theories or explanations have any validity, it 
is only in the context of, or as a complement to, the fundamental 
economic forces that lay behind the commercial and mercantile 
imperialism of the eighteenth century or the industrial capitalist 
imperialism of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. At the 
same time, none of the proponents of psychological theories 
are suggesting that their explanations completely supersede 
other motives for empire. In fact, Green, for example, makes 
an effort to combine his psychological approach with Waller- 
stein's capitalist world-system model, which clearly emphasizes 
the fundamental importance of economics as a dynamic of 
empire building. 


Economic Theories of Imperialism 


There are, of course, a number of historians and social 
scientists writing about imperialism in eighteenth-century India 
and elsewhere who emphasize economic motives for empire, 
at times to the exclusion of all else. These historians are at 
odds with historians like P.J. Marshall, who argues that political 
considerations are at least as important as economic ones. In 
fact Marshall's view of British expansion up the Ganges Valley, 
beyond Bengal, or out into central India is even more of a 
return to the idea of empire as primarily a defense against local 
political instability. He asserts that in the case of the annexation 
of Awadh the earlier historical works that focus on countering 
the French threat and local turmoil still appear to be the most 
accurate explanation. In Marshall's view, after the conquest of 
Bengal, the Company's "political frontier," maintained by the 
collection of revenue and duties, began to move more quickly 
than the "true economic frontier" of commerce and trade. He 
acknowledges that the annexation of Awadh had an "economic 
dimension"; however, he claims that there were real limits on 
the ability of economic considerations to "influence politics." 
The British were able to exploit trade opportunities in Awadh, 
and its autonomy was already seriously undermined by its close 
links with the Company that began after the Battle of Buxar 
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in 1764. However, although British traders served to destabilize 
Awadh even more, the annexation of a significant part of the 
Nawab's kingdom in 1801 was not their doing. In Marshall's 
view, the takeover occurred “not so much because of develop- 
ments in Oudh (Awadh) as because of developments in the 
mind of the Governor-General."?* 

The Indian historian Rudrangshu Mukherjee, who writes 
in the neomarxist tradition, has seriously questioned this inter- 
pretation. He argues that Marshall's analysis "makes irrelevant 
the pressures and priorities of colonialism; and it ignores the 
fact that even before Wellesley's departure for India, Dundas 
was convinced that the time was ripe for an expansion of British 
India." At the end of the eighteenth century, Dundas (possibly 
with the halcyon days of 1757—70 in the back of his mind) was 
stressing the necessity of maintaining a source of revenue in 
India to use to purchase Indian goods for export to Europe. 
Mukherjee further argues that it was British commerce as well 
as British demands for subsidies and British extortion in Awadh 
that were directly responsible for Awadh's hopelessly in- 
adequate government. As a result, the poor government, which 
was the justification for the British takeover and the backbone 
of the "politico-strategic argument," was "inseparably linked 
to the revenue and commercial demands of British imperialism." 
By the 1780s the economic and political element of British 
involvement in Awadh were already hopelessly interconnected, 
and "an advance of trade and of empire was immanent in the 
logic of absorbing Awadh into the capitalist system." Although 
Rudrangshu Mukherjee's article deals specifically with Awadh, 
his approach has much wider application and is relevant to any 
discussion of the motives for the conquest of Bengal itself and 
the rest of India. He argues that "attempts to create artificial 
distinctions between the ‘political’ and ‘economic’ frontier of 
colonialism merely blurs the issue, since under colonialism 
trade and the flag are always interrelated "^ 

Like Rudrangshu Mukherjee, other Indian historians, such 
as Ramakrishna Mukherjee, have also interpreted the conquest 
of Bengal and the rest of the subcontinent in entirely economic 
terms. However, Ramakrishna Mukherjee's now dated book, 
The Rise and Fall of the East India Company (first published 
in 1955), takes an approach that is much less rigorous than 
the approach taken by Rudrangshu Mukherjee. Ramakrishna 
Mukherjee makes no distinction between the motives of the 
Court of Directors at home and the employees in India. He 
disregards any idea of subimperialism, entirely overlooking any 
evidence that suggests that the Company employees in India 
were less cautious and acted with considerable independence 
from the directors. Nor does he allow for any change in motives 
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over time. Mukherjee argues that the all-pervasive aim of the 
English East India Company “as representatives of merchant 
capital” was to “usurp political power over India for their total 
exploitation.” He suggests that the vision of an English empire 
in India, for economic advantage, predated the events of the 
mid-eighteenth century by at least half a century. To support 
this assertion he notes that as early as 1687 the Company chair- 
man, Sir Josiah Child, and the Court of Directors had instructed 
their employees at Madras to “establish such a politic of civil 
and military power, and to create and secure such a large revenue 
. . as may be the foundation of a large, well grounded, secure, 
English domain in India for a long time to come." Apart from 
this and one or two other citations, Mukherjee does not provide 
very much evidence to support his argument. Nevertheless, he 
insists that by the end of the seventeenth century the idea of 
conquering India “as the logical culmination of the mercantile 
policy of the merchant bourgeoisie” was present in the minds of 
the Company’s directors and its employees in India, and “it came 
out directly when any suitable moment for executing such a task 
became apparent.” From Mukherjee's old-fashioned marxist 
and economic-determinist perspective, the British conquest of 
Bengal and the rest of India was, quite simply, the natural 
“consummation of the eternal desire of merchant capital.” 
More specific and less simplistic than Ramakrishna 
Mukherjee’s approach is an interpretation offered by Premen 
Addy and Ibne Azad who argue that the English East India 
Company was “attracted by commercial profits to be gained 
from trade in luxury commodities produced in Bengal.” The 
Company and its employees moved to take advantage of the 
“political and social contradictions” in the “rich Moghul prov- 
ince,” and in collaboration with certain factions of the landed 
elite and Indian bankers defeated the Nawab at Plassey in 1757. 
Following Plassey the Company quickly rose to political and 
economic predominance in the province, opening Bengal “to 
speculators and profiteers from Europe, and through vicious 
commercial exploitation directed the wealth of the province into 
the private fortunes and capital accumulation of the British." 
An important and well-known example of the economic 
interpretation of the British conquest of Bengal and India can 
of course be found in the work of Andre Gunder Frank. Frank 
has argued that the eighteenth century was preeminently a period 
of competitive economic expansion on the part of Britain and 
France. Although the wars of the eighteenth century between 
the European powers have often been characterized as dynastic 
and political, Frank argues that they were fought mainly "for 
reasons of commercial rivalry.” He notes that the conquest of 
Bengal at midcentury, while occurring against the backdrop of 
the Seven Years War (1756—63), also coincided with an "expan- 
sive boom in both production and trade." Frank cites with 
approval other historians who have also emphasized the eco- 
nomic nature of Anglo-French rivalry: Walter Dorn has argued 
that “in its essence the war was a commercial one, a struggle 
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European officer under a tree with his servant as portrayed in a Mogul 
miniature by a Bengali artist in 1775. The painting comes from Mur 

shidabad, some distance up the Hooghly River from Calcutta, wher: 
the Nawabs of Bengal had their headquarters during the Mogul period 
This is a deferential view of the British, who had lately become ruler 

of Bengal as a result of Clive's victory at Plassey 


of rival merchants," while Glyndwr Williams has argued that 
by this period "colonies were regarded as integral parts of the 
national economy and overseas commerce of sufficient impor 
tance to justify open war." Frank characterizes the military 
action taken by the British in India in the 1750s as "determinant 
for the process of British and world capital accumulation during 
the remainder of the eighteenth century and all of the nineteenth 
century." With the Battle of Plassey, the British under Clive's 
leadership usurped the French and local “resistance” and “inher 
ited” the “economic opportunities derived from the progressive 
breakdown of Moghul power in Eastern India during the first 
half of the eighteenth century." By 1763 “British supremacy 


*This picture and most of its caption are from Geoffrey Moorhouse 
India Britannica (New York: Harper and Row, Publishers, 1983), p 
47. 


was all but assured, and the course of future world capital 
accumulation was mapped out at the Peace of Paris.” According 
to Frank, Britain and the Company’s policy in the subcontinent 
changed in the middle of the eighteenth century, “perhaps en- 
couraged at first by French pretensions” and then “impelled by 
its own logic” after the “victory” at Plassey, so that by the 
1760s, more than ever before, “military conquest and political 
purpose became the handmaiden and indeed the basis of com- 
mercial policy.” 

In the second volume of The Modern World System, entitled 
Mercantilism and the Consolidation of the European World- 
Economy, 1600-1750, the North American social scientist 
Immanuel Wallerstein, building on the work of Frank and 
others, also characterizes the British conquest of India in pri- 
marily economic terms. Wallerstein argues that the conquest 
of Bengal, and India, began in the mideighteenth century be- 
cause the English and the French had by then perceived it as 
“worth the effort.” By this stage the British saw the economic 
advantage in incorporating the subcontinent into the European 
world-economy. Wallerstein puts the conquest of India squarely 
in the context of the global struggle between the French and 
the English for world hegemony, a struggle that lasted from 
1689 to 1815. According to his world-system model, India prior 
to 1750 was part of an “external arena," because the trade 
between Europe and Asia remained superfluous to the main- 
tenance and running of the European world economy that en- 
compassed Europe and much of the Americas. Between 1600 
and 1750 the Asian trade gradually became more important to 
Europe and the European world economy, and by the mid- 
eighteenth century, at which time the European world economy 
experienced an upsurge, the conquest of Asia began, moving 
most rapidly in the more commercially attractive regions of 
Indonesia and India. Over the next sixty-five years Britain 
outdistanced France economically and militarily, becoming the 
undisputed leader in world trade and the governing power in 
India in the nineteenth century.” 

This general treatment of the conquest of India has been 
more recently elaborated on by Wallerstein in his article in the 
Economic and Political Weekly entitled "Incorporation of the 
Indian Subcontinent into Capitalist World Economy." Unlike 
his previous work, in which he made no real distinction between 
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the British government, the Court of Directors, or the subim- 
perialist employees in India, he sees British expansion as grow- 
ing out of the fact that there were "three major British actors 
on the Indian scene." The employees in India, notes Wallerstein, 
had obvious conflicts of interest with the Company, and they 
had greater "latitude" because of the long distances involved 
and "the extreme difficulties of effective centralized control." 
In this situation the employees' pursuit of their private economic 
interests quite regularly resulted in their using the Company's 
political and economic power to pressure Indian governments. 
Wallerstein wonders rhetorically why, despite the distance be- 
tween Britain and India, "the brakes were not more sternly 
applied." In answer to this question he argues that throughout 
most of the second half of the eighteenth century the "political 
acquisition of Bengal turned out to be quite profitable." The 
flow of bullion from Britain to India, which had been a concern 
and a worry for many years, ceased as Bengal revenue instead 
was used to purchase Indian piece goods. At the same time 
Bengal revenue also went to the other presidencies* to finance 
conquest and administration. In the wake of the American Rev- 
olution the British state was under considerable financial strain, 
and “the inward flow of revenues from the Indian subcontinent 
could not have been unwelcomed or unnoticed.” Wallerstein 
quotes Cain and Hopkins with approval when they note that 
although “Plassey plunder did not start the Industrial Revolution 
... it did help Britain to buy back the National Debt from 
the Dutch." 

Thus in the short run there were powerful economic imper- 
atives in the core, acting on the British government and the 
Court of Directors, as well as on the periphery, acting on the 
Company's employees, that encouraged British imperial expan- 


sion. Thus the Court of Directors and the British government . 


were in a dilemma: "Unhappy as they may have been about the 
creeping political dominion into which they were being led, 
they were constrained from applying the brakes." At the same 
time they had little choice but to take control of events out of 
the hands of the "free-lance" Company employees, and this 
was something the Court of Directors could not do by itself. 
With the assistance of Pitt's India Act of 1784, and the reforms 
initiated by Governor-General Corwallis afterwards, the inde- 
pendent activity of the Company's employees was severely cur- 
tailed. By the turn of the century Britain was an established 
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political force in Eastern India, by which time the economic 
benefits of controlling Bengal itself had begun to decline some- 
what. But to solve this problem Britain simply put its growing 
political power to use: “Because it controlled India, it could 
create the export crops which would find a market in China, 
where it could not yet force a restructuring of production proc- 
esses.” The conquest of Bengal and the resultant revenue cer- 
tainly helped to solve a number of the British government's 
financial problems. At the same time it paid for the Company's 
textile exports from India and helped finance the silk and tea 
trade to China as well as providing the money for further con- 
quest in India. Wallerstein leaves no doubt that, in his view at 
least, economics and economic forces are central to any under- 
standing of British imperialism in India in the eighteenth century. 

Wallerstein's general theoretical approach has been 
adopted recently by L.S. Stavrianos in his massive work Global 
Rift: The Third World Comes of Age. Stavrianos provides an 
account the conquest of Bengal and the inclusion of the subcon- 
tinent into the modern world-system without using Wallerstein's 
core-periphery model as rigidly as Wallerstein himself uses it. 
Stavrianos characterizes the battle of Plassey as more of a 
business transaction than a battle— as did Panikkar in his classic 
work, Asia and Western Dominance.“ The description of Plassey 
as a business transaction between the powerful Indian banker 
Jagat Seth and the British serves to emphasize and underline 
the importance of economic forces driving the Company and 
its employees, not to mention the importance of collaborators 
in any successful attempt at imperial expansion. The importance 
of collaborators as a factor in imperialism has been outlined 
in a theoretical way by Robinson.” 

Some support for the argument that by mideighteenth cen- 
tury the economic dynamism of British capitalism was carrying 
the conquest of India forward, and for Wallerstein’s more spe- 
cific claim that conquest began when it did because the English 
finally perceived it as “worth the effort,” can be found in K.N. 
Chaudhuri's important and meticulous study of the English East 
India Company. At the same time Chaudhuri, unlike Frank, is 
careful to distinguish between the Company employees in India 
and the Court of Directors. Chaudhuri’s work may also serve 
to answer a question often asked and most recently posed by 
Marshall, as to whether or not the first half of the eighteenth 
century was "a period in which pressures were building up 
which could only find an outlet in the subjugation of territory.”” 
Chaudhuri claims that by the turn of the century “the Company's 
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settlements and factories in Asia had reached the limits of 
possible expansion in terms of the amount and number of com- 
modities for which the Company could find a market.” He notes 
that a trading company whose area of operation encompassed 
much of the Middle East, the Indian subcontinent, and South- 
east and East Asia, "did not leave much room for further expan- 
sion." Quite clearly the "situation was approaching equilib- 
rium." After 1740 the Company's emplovees intervening in local 
politics introduced "a new element to the previous range of 
policy considerations" that eventually altered the nature of the 
Company's presence in the East. It is Chaudhuri's view that 
although the Company employees in India, in the 1740s and 
1750s, were adding a new dimension to the Company's ac- 
tivities, and there was a certain pressure on the Company's 
trading system to expand by whatever means, the Court of 
Directors continued to be extremely hesitant about the Com- 
pany's territorial expansion in India. 

One of the more recent contributions to the debate on the 
dynamics of eighteenth-century British imperialism. and im- 
perialism generally, which leans towards an economic interpre- 
tation in the neomarxist tradition, has come from a North 
American social scientist, Albert Szymanski. In his hook, The 
Logic of Imperialism, he attempts to build on, and revise, both 
the work of Lenin and traditional marxists as well as Prank. 
Wallerstein, and the dependency theorists. He goes into greater 
detail on the dynamics of imperialism than does Wallerstein, 
while remaining at least partially faithful to Wallerstem s model. 
Szymanski argues, in a highly schematic fashion, that im- 
perialism in the modern period evolved through "four quali- 
tatively distinct stages." First was precapitalist mercantile 
imperialism from ca. 1500 to ca. 1800. Second was competitive 
capitalist imperialism, from ca. 1840 to ca. 1880. The third 
was early monopoly capitalist imperialism from ca. 1890 to 
ca. 1960, and the fourth was late monopoly capitalist im- 
perialism from ca. 1960 to the present day. According to 
Szymanski, the fundamental characteristic of the precapitalist 
mercantile imperial phase, the phase which concerns us here, 
was “the securing of what essentially amounted to tribute or 
luxury goods at considerably below their value through the use 
of coercion and politically guaranteed trade monopolies.” | 
precapitalist mercantile imperialism the impetus for the “expan- 
sion of Europe came primarily from the desire of the landowning 
class to increase their consumption, wealth and power He 
says that "the dynamic of this logic was based in military and 
status competition between the lords together with the propen- 
sity of the landlords to produce more than one son, [and the 
fact that] the aristocracy encouraged the commercial 
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The Old Court House and Writers’ Building in Calcutta in 1786, one of twelve colored aquatints by Thomas 
Daniell in a series on Calcutta from 1786 to 1788. At that time the Writers’ Building was the administrative 
headquarters of the East India Company in the Bengal Presidency, the building where its writers (clerks) kept 
its books balanced and lived in identical suites. The building was subsequently used by the government of India 
until 1912, and today it is used by the state government of Bengal. The obelisk in the distance commemorated 
those who died in the Black Hole of Calcutta, a prison room where a number of the British soldiers captured 
in an attack on Calcutta by Siraj-ud-Daula died of heat exhaustion one night in 1756.* 


bourgeoisie [in] its desire to accumulate wealth." In this period 
Europe did not yet maintain overt political dominance in Asia 
or elsewhere on the periphery, and trade "between the periphery 
and Europe" was mainly precious metals, fine textiles, sugar, 
tea, coffee, and spices, while raw materials for British industry 
came from Europe itself. Prior to the "growth of distinctively 
capitalist relations of production in Europe, a development 
which required massive export markets,” there was no need, 
says Szymanski, to, in Marx’s words, ‘‘ ‘batter down the Chinese 
walls’ and create a world after its own image.”** 


Synthetic Theories of Imperialism 


Another recent work worth noting that has tried to synthe- 
size the existing literature on British and U.S. imperialism and 
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*This picture is from Percival Spear, Master of Bengal: Clive and His 
India (London: Thames and Hudson Limited, 1975), p. 79, and is 
printed here with the permission of the original source, the India Office 
Library. The caption information is from Moorhouse, India Britannica, 
P. 72, and Mildred Archer, Early Views of India (London: Thames 
and Hudson Limited, 1980), p. 21. 
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can be described as far less "radical" than Szymanski is North 
American political scientist Tony Smith's The Pattern of 
Imperialism. While Smith's study focuses on the post-1815 era, 
his view of the dynamics of imperialism is also applicable to 
eighteenth-century British imperialism. He argues in a fairly 
general way that imperialism is "a multiform process whose 
pattern was determined . . . largely [though not exclusively] 
by the agents of capitalist . . . expansion; by the momentum 
of great power political rivalries and by the capacity of southern 
governments to deal with these forces.” 

In a similar synthetic vein, albeit with even less sympathy 
for world-systems theorists than Smith and a greater preoccu- 
pation with agents of capitalist expansion, or what they call 
gentlemanly capitalism, British economic historians P.J. Cain 
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and A.G. Hopkins argue that most studies of British expansion 
do not accurately characterize the “relationship between the 
British economy and the British presence abroad.” Because 
their own approach is so broad in its emphasis, it does not 
exclude other explanations concerned with particular cases of 
British expansion that rely on local evidence or emphasize 
noneconomic factors. Cain and Hopkins claim, then, that 
British expansion since at least 1688 can be best understood 
“by linking it with the process of modernization in Britain.” 
Specifically, they assert that the “various phases of the expan- 
sion of Britain’s presence and power abroad were closely con- 
nected with the development of the domestic economy, the 
shifting balance of social and political forces which this devel- 
opment entailed, and the varying intensity of Britain’s economic 
and political rivalry with other powers.”® They argue that too 
much emphasis has been placed on the connection between 
* British imperialism and the industrialization which got under 
way in Britain in the eighteenth century.“ They wish to em- 
phasize, instead, "economic activities which preceded the in- 
dustrial revolution, interacted with it, and retained their vitality 
after the onset of industrial decline." They demonstrate persua- 
sively that British imperialism between 1688 and 1850 had 
more to do with the evolution of gentlemanly capitalism than 
it did with the transition from a mercantile and agrarian to an 
industrial economy. Their approach emphasizes the ongoing 
importance of the activities of the East India Company and the 
like, and the alliance between the landed aristocracy and the 
commercial and financial community centered on London. ^* 
Finally, M.W. Doyle's new book, Empires, which attempts 
to move further away from economic explanations than Cain 
, and Hopkins and Smith, ought to be noted briefly, not because 
of anything particularly new that it contributes to the debate 
on dynamics, but because of the way it brings the various 
theories together and for its discussion of nonmarxist systems 
theories. Doyle, a North American political scientist, focuses 
on nineteenth-century British imperialism but also discusses 
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the eighteenth century in some detail, as well as Greek, Roman. 
and Spanish imperialism. He attempts to examine very broadly 
the growing number of theories of imperialism, many of which 
he is critical of, which he has divided into three categories: 
“metrocentric,” “pericentric,” and "systemic." As Doyle notes, 
metrocentric theorists, be they Frank, Wallerstein, Szymanski, 
or to a lesser extent Cain and Hopkins, tend to explain the 
dynamics of imperialism as "emanating from the metropole 
like radio waves from a transmitter." Meanwhile the pericentric 
view of historians like Fieldhouse argues that it is in the “periph- 
eries that the sources and dynamics of imperialism can be 
discovered." This is the theory that imperial expansion is de- 
fensive—that it was and is reluctant, but necessary to solve 
"frontier problems." As Doyle notes, "a border area was no 
sooner secured than a raid by a native chieftain would upset 
the delicate condition of law and order" and further expansion 
would be required. And although justified as "defensive," this 
"dynamic was nonetheless expansive in effect.” Doyle’s final 
category is the nonmarxist systemic view. This approach, es- 
poused by Benjamin Cohen, for example, holds that imperi- 
alism is inherent to the logic of the nation-state system. Cohen 
and other systemic theorists see imperialism, “formal and infor- 
mal, as the product of a widening gyre of international compe- 
tition among great powers, which required the division of the 
small and weak powers as compensation." Doyle, while claim- 
ing that even some combination of the three theoretical ap- 
proaches is not always sufficient to explain the rise of empires, 
at the same time argues eclectically for the relevance of all 
three insofar as each theory, in his view, serves to explain in 
part and at times as a whole the motives for and dynamics of 
imperialism.” Unfortunately, although the synthetic theories 
clearly rectify simple reductionist explanations of imperialism 
such as was offered by the older economic determinist theories. 
in their unrelenting eclecticism they also serve to diminish the 
importance of economic forces in the preconquest and postcon- 
quest periods. 
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Conclusion: The Conquest of Bengal 
and the Decline of the Moguls 


Certainly some sort of multicausal explanation that points 
to a number of complementary impulses best explains British 
imperial expansion in eighteenth-century India. However, in 
contrast to Doyle, I would argue, as do a number of the histo- 
rians discussed above, that economic forces remain the central 
and often the determining factor in eighteenth-century British 
imperial expansion. At the same time, mercantile imperialism 
in the eighteenth century, like its nineteenth- and twentieth-cen- 
tury successors, has been and can be analyzed on two levels. 
On one level there are the individual actors whose motives are 
often complicated but must certainly be understood in primarily 
economic terms, especially in the case of eighteenth-century 
India. The second level is the deeper structural context of the 
expanding world-capitalist system and the emergent nation-state 
system. The actors and their motives can only be fully under- 
stood when their behavior is set against the broader structural 
backdrop or framework of which they are a part. 

Without a doubt, then, the defensive interpretation of the 
conquest of Bengal and of imperial expansion elsewhere, which 
originated with J.R. Seeley, is totally unsatisfactory. On the 
other hand, as a growing number of historians have shown, the 
subimperialism of the Company’s employees in India is central 
to any analysis of eighteenth-century British imperialism. At 
the same time, subimperial activity, which was primarily eco- 
nomic, was occurring in a larger context of economic motives 
emanating from Britain itself and the expanding capitalist world 
economy. Besides the fundamental economic motives for em- 
pire and the logic of capitalist expansion that was propelling 
British imperialism forward, another dynamic can be found in 
the rivalry of nation-states and the logic of a competitive inter- 
national system. This nation-state rivalry, the basis for what 
some historians have termed political or politico-strategic mo- 
tives for empire, was and is always firmly based at least indi- 
rectly in economic considerations and imperatives. Another far 
less important but still significant set of impulses behind the 
British imperial expansion may well have been the psychological 
motives enunciated most thoroughly by Green. In some in- 
stances and in a very minor way the possibilities for sexual 
exploitation——a more accurate term than Hyam’s “sexual oppor- 
tunity"—may well have figured as a marginal drive for empire. 

In any discussion of the conquest of Bengal and British 
imperialism in India we must first draw attention to the century- 
and-a-half of British commercial expansion that preceded con- 
quest, a development that has been emphasized and analyzed 
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thoroughly by Holden Furber, P.J. Marshall, K.N. Chaudhuri, 
LB. Watson, and others. This period saw a building up of 
pressure that eventually led to conquest; by the mideighteenth 
century the English East India Company, faced with increasing 
French competition and possessed of a trading network that 
already covered all of Asia, found it had reached the limits of 
commercial expansion unless it turned to military and political 
intervention, something the overseas employees were even more 
willing to undertake than the Court of Directors. The sprawling 
network of factories provided the foundation from which in 
the 1750s the Company's employees were able to launch a 
campaign of conquest that would only end with Britain as the 
preeminent power in all of the subcontinent. 

Throughout the first 150 years a pattern of confrontation 
between the Company and the various levels of Indian govern- 
ment developed in which either side often resorted to force and 


occasionally war as a means of dealing with each other. Thus * 


long before the Company had the capacity or the need to conquer 
India it was nonetheless accustomed to conducting business 
with its sword in hand, albeit on a very small scale.“ This 
approach became considerably more pronounced as the 
eighteenth century progressed, in part because after 1700 the 
subcontinent grew increasingly unstable politically as the Mogul 
Empire declined. 

In recent years a number of different theories have been 
developed by historians to explain Mogul decline. A partial 
explanation has been found in the policies followed by Emperor 
Aurangzeb, who in the last thirty years of his rule subjected 
Mogul resources to increasingly severe demands that led to 
growing unrest in the empire. Furthermore, after 1680 his intro- 
duction of various policies that discriminated against his sub- 


jects on the basis of religion led to a rapid deterioration of ' 


relations between Muslims and Hindus. Some historians argue 
that the rift between Hindus and Muslims that grew up under 
Aurangzeb undid the cohesion that had been developing since 
Akbar, threatening the very foundation of Mogul rule.? Other 
historians see decline in terms of eighteenth-century decadence 
and the erosion of the character and quality of the emperors 
and aristocrats who succeeded Aurangzeb. The size and influ- 
ence of the harems is said to have increased after 1707 and the 
Lesser Moguls developed a greater interest in luxury than their 
predecessors. However, it has not yet been determined that 
the Great Moguls, living in the 1500s and 1600s, really did 
have a less luxurious lifestyle than the Lesser Moguls of the 
eighteenth century. 

According to Satish Chandra, of more importance than 


ot 


the personal habits and characteristics of the Mogul rulers was * 


the empire's inability to ensure the continued operation of the 
mansab and jagir system, which was crucial to the stability 
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The Mogul emperor reviewing the East India Company's troops in 1781. At that time outward 
respect was still paid him, but the power had changed hands—and everyone knew it.* 


of the empire.** Irfan Habib, however, has argued the exact 
opposite, saying that the effective operation of this system 
was in fact the main cause of collapse. According to Habib it 
was the demands of the jagir system, resulting in increasing 
pressure on the peasantry and zamindars, which led in turn to 
large-scale rebellions.*° 

Mogul decline has also been attributed to the fact that the 
Mogul Empire was based on military patronage and, as such, 
demanded constant victory in the field if the loyalty of the 
military and administrative elite was to be maintained. After 
suffering psychologically from military failures against the 
Marathas in the 1660s, many nobles in the Mogul system started 
to reflect on what their future as professional soldiers within 
the imperial system would be, thus precipitating decline.* John 
Richards has shown that in Golconda, which was annexed by 
the Moguls in the 1680s, there was an unwillingness on the 
part of the Deccani elite to accept revenue assignments and 
thus assimilate into the Mogul system. As a result Golconda 
was never completely integrated into the empire, and many of 
the revenue assignments were never used. Richards's evidence 
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lends strong support to Pearson's thesis and undermines the 
argument that the Empire's decline was a result of a nobility 
weakened by a scarcity of revenue assignments 

Some recent work has sought to put Mogul decline in a 
global context. Hodgson, in the third volume of his The Venture 
of Islam, emphasizes the external factors that led to or precipi 
tated Mogul decline. He argues that in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries a “technicalistic social transformation" oc 
curred in Western Europe. This development, founded on the 
practice of technical improvement and the pursuit of financial 
gain, launched an assault on the Islamic world in the form 
of energetic European mercantile expansion. According to 
Hodgson, the creative energies of the Islamic world in the 
eighteenth century were not any different from previous periods 
during which Islamic civilization had flourished, and the eight 
eenth century was a period of decline for the four Islamic em 
pires (Mogul, Uzbek, Safavid, and Ottoman) primarily because 
the Europeans had diverted the overland trade of the Middle 
and Near East away from its traditional routes, caused inflation 
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by bringing large amounts of bullion to Asia, and captured and 
maintained a technical lead over the Islamic world.” 

Like Hodgson, M. Athar Ali links the Mogul decline to 
the Europeans’ diversion of Asian trade from traditional routes 
and markets. However, he goes on to argue that accompanying 
this economic decline there was also a cultural failure in Mogul 
India and the entire Islamic world in the eighteenth century that 
could not successfully deal with both the internal, mainly ag- 
rarian problems and the external European threat. This cultural 
failure served to swing the balance of power to the advantage 
of the Europeans long before actual conquest took place. Ali 
also argues that the British conquest itself was, of course, a 
cause as well as an effect of Mogul decline. The conquest of 
Bengal put acute economic pressure on the already feeble Mogul 
Empire at the very moment when the subcontinent was ex- 
tremely prone to fragmentation. By 1765 the conquest had 
altered the Bengal economy and much of the Indian economy. 
Revenue from Bengal now accrued to the English Company, 
which used it in large part to purchase Indian goods for export 
to Europe. By the late eighteenth century, the English had 
fundamentally altered the trade routes of Bengal, Bihar, and 
the Coromandel and dislocated much of Indian commerce. 
When the English moved up the Ganges and out into the Deccan, 
the decline of the Moguls only accelerated. 

Mogul decline and the accelerating competition of the 
French helped create a situation of increasing anarchy in the 
subcontinent, so that by the 1740s the Company’s trade and the 
private trade of its employees was suffering. The situation in 
India was developing within the context of a global contest 
between the French and the British for hegemony over the 
expanding capitalist world-economy dominated by Europe. 
Under these circumstances the Court of Directors and the British 
government dispatched a large military force to India in the 
1740s and 1750s. This move reflected the view at the center: 
the cardinal importance of engaging the French on all fronts 
as Britain’s major rival in the ongoing competition between 
nation-states. This development also coincided with the matura- 
tion of a proto-nationalist imperialist mythology that helped to 
psychologically underpin European national competition and 
imperial expansion. The rapidly expanding military establish- 
ment ultimately provided the subimperialists on the periphery 
in India, where personal economic factors were as important 
as national and corporate concerns, with the necessary power 
to conquer Bengal. The debate as to whether or not the moti- 
vation behind the dispatch of men, ships, and arms to India is 
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best characterized as politico-strategic or as economic can 
probably be resolved by noting that although the Anglo-French 
conflict transcended economics it was firmly rooted in, although 
not always determined by, commercial competition. Long be- 
fore the Anglo-French conflict in India took on a military aspect, 
it was an economic and commercial battle, albeit a battle 
tinged by visions of national glory, and after the two nations 
began to wage war in the subcontinent and elsewhere the stakes 
continued to be in the main economic. It could be argued further 
that the ongoing competition between the French and the English 
not only provided an opportunity for territorial expansion but 
also provoked it, insofar as the high cost of the growing military 
establishment aggravated the shortage of funds needed by the 
Company to buy Indian cloth for export, while the revenue 
gained from territorial expansion and military involvement 
served to increasingly offset the cost of Indian textiles. 

By the mideighteenth century the Company's employees 
on the Coromandel Coast, beyond the surveillance of the author- 
ities in Britain, were able to wield their newly acquired military 
power in a relatively independent fashion, using it to serve their 
own personal ambitions and economic needs as well as the 
interests of the Company. This subimperialism was often the 
moving force in the Company's activities in the Carnatic. When 
Fort William in Bengal was captured in 1756, the Company's 
employees there already had at least ten years of experience in 
military and political intervention on a large scale. Clive and Ad- 
miral Watson were able to quickly recapture Calcutta, which was 
regarded as essential to the well-being of the Company's trading 
operation. But this was only the beginning, and after 1756 the 
employees and officers who controlled the British military force 
in Bengal were able to use it not only to protect and expand. 
the Company's interests but to acquire substantial fortunes for’ 
themselves through present-taking and private trade. The desire 
for a personal fortune combined with their concern to protect 
and expand the Company’s position in Bengal spurred Clive 
and the rest of the Englishmen to involve themselves ever more 
deeply in the politics of the region so that the Company had 
become virtual ruler of Bengal by the early 1760s. The economic 
benefits that accrued to the employees, the Company, and the 
government following their establishment as the political power 
in Eastern India in turn paved the way for continued economic, 
political, and territorial expansion, so that Britain had become 
the paramount power in India by the early nineteenth century. 
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decline is also discussed by Rhoads Murphy in his book The Outsiders: 
The Western Experience in India and China (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1977), which looks at Western contact with and 
expansion into India and China comparatively. He explains the British 
conquest of India and the greater success of China in preventing direct 
Western imperial penetration in terms of the decline of the Moguls 
on the one hand and the survival of the Chinese empire for a longer 
period on the other hand, which resulted in greater willingness and 
potential for collaboration in India than in China. The Mogul "context," 
or decline, argues Murphy, “was the controlling factor in explaining 
why and how the Western effort produced the results it achieved in 
India which contrast so sharply with what those same efforts produced 
in the very different context of China,” p. 46; see also pp. 47—65. At , 
the same time Murphy also emphasizes commercial activity as an 
important force behind British expansion in India and Asia. * 


Review Essay: 


Melos Redux: Nuclear 
Imperialism in the Pacific 


by Char Miller* 


The struggle between imperial states and those they would 
dominate by force is an ancient one. It is a mistake therefore 
to assume, as many modern commentators do, that such strug- 
gles are the result of modern capitalism and its intrinsic and 
compulsive need for expanding markets. Indeed, the classic 
statement about the significance of imperial warfare and the 
means by which it is waged comes not from the pen of Marx 
or Lenin, but of Thucydides. His "Melian Dialogue,” which 
chronicled the Athenian invasion of Melos, an island in the 
central Aegean Sea, may describe an event that happened more 
than 2,400 years ago, but its subject and language have great 
meaning for those who live on other islands in a different ocean 
at another time.’ 

Melos was a former colony of Sparta, and during the 
Peloponnesian Wars (431—404 B.C.E.) sought to remain neutral 
in the conflict between the two superpowers of its day, Sparta 
and Athens. The latter would not accept Melos's profession of 
neutrality and in 416-415 B.C.E. sent a portion of its fleet to 
lay siege and force it to accept Athenian hegemony. Before the 
siege commenced, however, the two sides engaged in an extra- 
ordinary set of negotiations that served as the subject of 
Thucydides's dialogue. For Athens, the case was clear, the 
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*[ am grateful to my students in History 378A, Hawaii and the Pacific, 
for helping me think through many of the ideas presented here and to 
the anonymous reviewers for BCAS whose comments helped tighten 
, my arguments. 
"1s Noel J. Kent, Hawaii: Islands under the Influence (New York: 
Monthly Review Press, 1983), is an example of one such modern 
commentary. 
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NUCLEAR PLAYGROUND, by Stewart Firth. 
Honolulu: Pacific Islands Studies Program and the 
University of Hawaii Press, 1987, xii + 176 pp.. 
paper, $14.95. 


A BASE FOR DEBATE: THE U.S. SATELLITE 
STATION AT NURRUNGAR, by Desmond Ball. 
Sydney: Allen & Unwin, 1987; and Winchester, 
MA: Unwin & Hyman, 1988, xiii + 122 pp., $14.95. 






choice simple. The Melians should submit, become the slaves 
of Athens—and live. “This is no fair fight," its negotiators 
warned. “It is rather a question of saving your lives and not 
resisting those who are far too strong for you.” Such an expedient 
argument did not sway the Melians who countered that justice 
and “fair play," not naked. power, should govern relations be- 
tween big and small states; honor could not so easily he sacri- 
ficed.? 

The Athenian rebuttal was at once condescending and 
brutal: After surrendering the Melians would “see that there is 
nothing disgraceful in giving way to the greatest city in Hellas 
when she is offering you such reasonable terms," for when 
“allowed to choose between war and safety, you will not be so 
insensitively arrogant as to make the wrong choice." Should 
they prove so arrogant, however, they would learn why if is 
*the safe rule to stand up to one's equals [and] to behave with 
deference towards one’s superiors.’* 

Melos did not defer, and refused to accept the Athenian 
standard of justice wherein “the strong do what they have the 
power to do and the weak accept what they have to accept.” 
Instead, drawing on its sense of honor, and in an effort to 
preserve the island’s 700-year history of liberty, the Melians 
vowed to repulse the Athenian navy and army. They failed. 
After a protracted siege, Melos surrendered unconditionally to 
the victorious Athenians who, in Thucydides’s words, “put to 
death all men of military age ... and sold the women and 





2. Thucydides, The Peloponnesian Wars (New York: Penquin, 194), 
p. 403. 
3. Ibid., pp. 406-7. 
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The nuclear Pacific, past and present, showing sites of nuclear bomb tests and major 
missile trajectories. The American and British tested until the early 1960s, leaving 
behind a radioactive legacy. The French still explode bombs at Moruroa Atoll. American, 
Soviet, and Chinese missiles are fired to a variety of splashdown points in the Pacific. 
This drawing and caption are from Nuclear Playground, p. viii. 


children as slaves." Melos was then resettled by Athenian colo- 
nists and fully absorbed into the empire.* 

Thucydides's narrative has a decidedly contemporary ring 
to it, especially for the peoples of the Pacific. Like Melos, the 
Pacific islanders have been placed in great peril, one not of 
their own making. Since August 1945, when two atomic bombs 
devastated Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the United States, Great 
Britain, and France have turned the Pacific Ocean into a nuclear 
proving ground, repeatedly setting off atmospheric or under- 
ground explosions of various magnitudes; not to be outdone, 
the Chinese and Soviets have blithely restricted portions of the 
ocean for missile splashdown points. These late twentieth cen- 
tury nations, like Athens, have justified the deadly displays of 
power on the basis of power. In many cases they have compelled 
colonies (in the case of the United States and France) and 
former colonies (in the case of Great Britain) to accept nuclear 
weapons testing in such a fashion as to underscore Athens's 
ancient boast: "It is a general and necessary law of nature to 
rule whatever one can." Weaker peoples and dependent states 
must accept the consequences, something else the islanders— 
Melians and Pacific—have in common. For the former, the 
final consequence, death, came at the point of Athenian swords; 
for the latter, the end could be more insidious: A poisoned 
ecosystem might bring genetic extinction. In both instances the 
victims fought (and are fighting) back with rhetoric that stresses 
the inherent right of peoples to chart their own destiny free of 
imperial constraint, a right embodied in the current demand 
for an independent and nuclear-free Pacific.* 

If this right is secured, it will be due in part to the recent 
spate of investigations into the evolution and complex structure 
of nuclear imperialism in the Pacific. Stewart Firth's Nuclear 
Playground and Desmond Ball's A Base for Debate thus join 
a growing list of books and films that have emerged in the past 


couple of years to detail the vast arsenals and communications 
systems that bind Oceania to and make it a crucial element in., 
superpower global strategy. For that reason alone these two 
slim but powerful volumes should prove controversial, and 
indeed Nuclear Playground has already raised the hackles of 
the U.S. State Department. And for that reason too one should 
applaud the publishers for bringing the books out.‘ 

Of the two, Firth's book Nuclear Playground is more 
broadly conceived and therefore of greater import. Stewart 
Firth, a political scientist at Macquarie University in Australia 
and author of New Guinea under the Germans (1983), draws 
upon his training and previous work to provide an incisive 
historical analysis of what is currently the most hotly debated 
issue in the Pacific. From the start, Firth hits hard: "World War 
III could start in the Pacific," he declares in the book's lead 
sentence, for although "long regarded by the USA as an Ameri- 
can Lake, the Pacific is now a focus of competition betweena 
the superpowers" (p. ix), competition that has and will continue 
to jeopardize the lives and livelihoods of thousands of Pacific 
islanders. The island peoples have "long resented the use of 
their ocean as a nuclear playground. They now fear that it might 
become a nuclear battlefield" (p. x). 
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4. Ibid., p. 408. 

5. Ibid., p. 406. 

6. Among other recent analyses of nuclear colonialism, see Peter 
Hayes, et al., American Lake: Nuclear Peril in the Pacific (New York: 
Penquin, 1986); Dennis O'Rourke's film, Half Life: A Parable for the™ 
Nuclear Age (1986); and the Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars 
vol. 18, no. 2 (April-June 1986), a special issue on the antinuclear 
movement in the South Pacific. 


Firth’s task is reflective both of the resentment and the 
fear. His book first probes the making of the playground, of 
the ways the “nuclear men” from Great Britain, France, and 
the United States transformed the South Pacific and Micronesia, 
focusing too on the manner in which the island peoples and 
their governments have responded to the imposition of a nucle- 
arized Pacific. In an epilogue, Firth sketches out a possible 
scenario of the advent of a nuclear war in the Pacific. His is a 
story shot through with pain, a story that begins with the dawn 
of the nuclear age in August 1945. 
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The stated purpose of A Base for Debate is simply 
to offer “all the information that is necessary for 
a serious and informed public debate on Nurrun- 
gar" (p. 92). But the hows and whys of this debate 
are crucial. Indeed, until they are resolved, the 
validity of the relationship that Firth draws 
explicitly (and Ball implicitly) between indepen- 
dence and nuclear freedom will remain unclear 
and its significance unknown. 





Soon after the Japanese surrender, the Americans assumed 
control of Japanese-held Micronesia, and under the aegis of 
"the United Nations administered the region as a trust territory. 
As Firth's book makes clear, the United States did everything 
but administer the area with its peoples' interest in mind, instead 
becoming the world's first nuclear colonizers, transforming à 
number of atolls in the Marshall Islands into the Pacific Proving 
Ground. These were considered "safe" sites, for they were far 
distant from mainland population centers, and contained but a 
tiny number of indigenous peoples. There were, for example, 
only 166 people on Bikini, and their removal in 1946 in prep- 
aration for Operation Crossroads (1 and 25 July 1946), the first 
two of sixty-six subsequent tests, seemed a small price to pay 
for the maintenance of U.S. national security. 

The price for the islanders, of course, was astronomical. 
A kind of Pacific diaspora has developed in the wake of U.S. 

_ weapons tests, as first the Bikinians, then the Enewetakese and 

“many of those living on Kwajalein, were removed from their 
homelands and have not been able to return due to intense 
radiation levels or to the construction of “permanent” military 
installations. 

The forced migrations are only part of the problem, and 
Firth explores how the American view of Micronesia as a "stra- 
tegic trust" has also set the context for ongoing negotiations 
over what is called the Compact of Free Association. From the 
American perspective, the compact is a means by which to 
create the illusion of decolonization without actually having to 
decolonize. Under its provisions, which vary from one island 
state to another, the United States will provide vast amounts 
of economic aid following independence in exchange for the 

*right to maintain military bases, missile test ranges, or naval 
facilities in the region. The islands would be sovereign in name 
only, a tactic reminiscent of the Platt Amendment under which 
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As Dennis O'Rourke has said, "In the name of national security the 
United States has irreversibly destroyed the fragile world of the Mar 

shall Islands for countless generations to come." Not only were 
people' s homelands and fishing waters contaminated, the people them 

selves have suffered loss of hair, burns, ciguatera (food poisoning 
from eating contaminated fish), leukemia, thvroid cancers, brain 
tumors, miscarriages, and deformed offspring such as this child. This 
photo was taken by Greenpeace photographer Fernando Pereira, whe 

was killed in 1985 when the Rainbow Warrior was sunk in New Zealand 
by French agents. 


Cuba received its "independence" from the United States in 
1904. 

The United States has not called all the shots, however 
the islanders’ perspectives have in fact influenced the evolution 
of the negotiations. Knowing that the United States views Mi- 
cronesia as a strategic necessity has emboldened the Marshal- 
lese and others to up the ante. Through court challenges, con- 
gressional hearings, and other public means, the island peoples 
frequently have compelled the United States to increase substan 
tially the amount of compensation for radiation victims or com 
munities in exile; in this manner the Bikinians have established 
trust funds totaling more than 28 million dollars. This strategy 
has its own history, dating back to legal maneuverings spawned 
during German colonial administration before World War ! 
and that in turn suggests, in Firth's words, that "it is a mistake 
to depict the situation of the Marshallese peoples solely in terms 
of their plight, as liberal commentators in the USA are apt to 
do" (p. 44). Still, the politics of monetary compensation, if 
occasionally rewarding, are limited. Through compensation the 
United States may accept moral responsibility for its actions 
but not legal liability, and it has recently agreed to a settlement 
that will provide a seemingly generous lump sum of approxi- 
mately $270 million; the Marshallese acceptance of this pact, 


however, bars them from bringing additional legal suits over 
past or future grievances (pp. 46-48). The purse strings only 
stretch so far. 

A purse, even compensation, is more than the British have 
provided. Great Britain began its nuclear testing program in 
the Pacific in the early 1950s. It had contributed heavily to 
atomic weapons research during World War II, but once the 
war was over, its scientists were denied access to U.S. nuclear 
secrets. Anxious to join the nuclear club, a badge of political 
status, Britain initiated its own weapons-building program in 
the late 1940s and commenced testing in Australia several years 
later, with experiments that are particularly illuminating of the 
exploitative quality of nuclear colonialism. Unwilling to 
explode bombs even in remote Scotland—as one British mili- 
tary officer put it, “I doubt if the people owning the great 
estates in Scotland would look on that with great favor” (p. 9) — 
the British instead selected Australia, a former colony. They 
played effectively on the “colonial mentality” of Australian 
prime minister Robert Menzies and his cabinet, whose “great 
willingness to help the motherland” knew no bounds. The 
British received permission to explode eleven atomic bombs 
between 1952 and 1963 at various sites, and they also conducted 
nearly “600 smaller experiments with nuclear materials . . . 
most causing radioactive contamination” (p. 10). 

The experiments and tests were cloaked in great secrecy 
(Firth is one of the first to have written about them). The press 
was muzzled, rudimentary and ineffective precautions were 
taken to avoid contamination, and no comprehensive system 
for measuring fallout was established. The population was thus 
at grave risk, and none more so than the aboriginal peoples 
whose nomadic travels through the South Australian deserts 
carried them past two blast sites, Emu Field and Maralinga. 
One aboriginal witness, Yami Lester, remembered that a black 
mist enveloped him in October 1953: It was, he said, a “black- 
like smoke. I was thinking it might be a dust storm, but it was 
quiet, just moving . . . it was just rolling and moving quietly." 
The British have flatly denied that any such mist existed, a 
denial based on two things. First, they conveniently assumed 
that aborigines did not inhabit the region they had selected to 
detonate their explosions, so none could have observed the 
mushroom cloud. Second, in the absence of scientific records 
of fallout patterns, which the British deliberately did not keep, 
such claims can never be authenticated, nor need be acknowl- 
edged. Catch-22. And once again a people's sovereignty, and 
its health and physical safety, had been compromised in the 
pursuit of a distant empire's quest for "national security" (pp. 
72-78). 

The French stand equally condemned. In truth, Firth re- 
serves some of his harshest judgments for the French, whose 
efforts to justify and defend their nuclear testing programs 
eclipses even that of the Americans. Like the British, the French 
under Charles DeGaulle entered the nuclear weapons sweep- 
stakes in the post~World War II era to boost national prestige 
and honor. Like the British and Americans, they sought remote 
areas in which to explode their weapons. After losing their 
proving ground in Algeria when it became independent in 1962, 
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*The most recent figures we have are that the French have exploded 
over 145 nuclear devices at Moruroa and Fangataufa atolls, 41 in the 
atmosphere and 104 underground. —Eb. 


they moved the experiments to Moruroa and Fangataufa atolls 
in the Taumotu Archipelago of French Polynesia. Since 1966 
they have detonated more than 110 nuclear explosions there, 
nearly 40 percent of which were atmospheric; the ensuing fallout 
contaminated the food chain as far distant as Australia and New 
Zealand.* 





Although independent, these island states did not 
feel free enough to do anything more than insure 
the maintenance of the status quo (none of them 
has, nor wishes to have, nuclear weapons); how 
moderate their response was became clear when 
the Republic of Vanuatu refused to sign what it ~ 
considered a tepid document. 





The political fallout has been no less intense. Characteris- 
tically, the French have moved swiftly to stifle the growing 
number of protests that met each new test. Independence move- 
ments in the various French possessions in the Pacific have 
been bought off or their leaders have been jailed and opposition 
parties made illegal. Where those efforts have not succeeded, 
as in New Caledonia, the French have employed military muscle 
to silence their critics. Those outside French political jurisdic- 
tion have encountered equally harsh and arrogant treatment. _ 
One of Nuclear Playground's best chapters is a close analysis 
of the French Secret Service's bombing of the Rainbow Warrior 
on 10 July 1985. The Greenpeace vessel had docked in the 
harbor at Auckland, New Zealand, and was scheduled to sail 
to Moruroa to monitor and protest a forthcoming nuclear test. 
But the Rainbow Warrior never made it, as French underwater 
explosives ripped through its hull, killing one crew member. 
As shocking as the incident was, it is yet another example of 
France's willingness to use any available means to flaunt its 
power, to protect its nuclear posture. “Only in switching from 
atmospheric to underground testing in 1975 has France shown 
any respect for regional opinion," Firth observes. But even with 
that, "the bomb itself has remained sacrosanct" (p. 94), an 
imperial sleight of hand the Athenians would have admired. 

The three colonial nuclear powers, then, have badly used, 
(and abused) the Pacific, abuse that has been countered, with 
varying degrees of success, with the emergence of antinuclear 
sentiment throughout the region. Nuclear Playground is at once 
a reflection of that movement's growth—it could never have 
been written without it—and should be a stimulus to its future 
development; the book provides the evidence upon which many 
of the antinuclear movement's arguments will be made, giving 
too the language by which it may effectively challenge the 
colonial powers’ political agenda.’ 
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7. In this sense, Nuclear Playground should prove more effective than " 
Hayes, et al., American Lake, in galvanizing the antinuclear movement 
in the Pacific. 


Central to this effectiveness is Firth’s argument that there 
is a clear link between political independence and a nuclear-free 
Pacific. Indeed, he argues in a recent article in the Journal of 
Pacific History that “the islands will be truly nuclear free only 
when they are truly independent.” That is a powerful slogan, 
but Firth neither defines its constituent elements—what does 
independence mean in this context?—nor the relationship be- 
tween them. The need for such definitions becomes apparent 
as the text itself reveals that some of the island nations have 
one or both of these qualities, yet find that their behavior is 
circumscribed in any number of ways.’ 

Firth is well aware of some of the flaws in the rhetoric, 
for instance criticizing the South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone, 
agreed to by ten of the independent states comprising the South 
Pacific Forum, as a "distinctly limited arms control measure" 
(p. 140). Although independent, these island states did not feel 
Tree enough to do anything more than insure the maintenance 
of the status quo (none of them has, nor wishes to have, nuclear 
weapons); how moderate their response was became clear when 
the Republic of Vanuatu refused to sign what it considered a 
tepid document. 

There are, however, other and more serious limits to Firth's 
equation in which nuclear freedom and independence are parts 
of a whole, the evidence for which pervades Nuclear Play- 
ground. The situation confronting the Republic of Palau (Belau) 
is a case in point. * In 1979 the Palauans drafted a constitution 
in preparation for independence from the U.S. Trust Territory. 
One provision strictly prohibited the use or testing, storage, or 
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*For a detailed account of the situation in Palau, see John Anglim's 
article "Palau: Constitution for Sale" and Charles Scheiner's update 
"Palau: Recent Developments" in this issue of BCAS. 


8. Stewart Firth, "The Nuclear Issue in the Pacific,” Journal of Pacific 
History nos. 3—4 (1986), p. 216. 
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disposal of nuclear, chemical, gas, or biological weapons on 
its territory, the first such restrictions in the world. The United 
States was upset, to say the least, especially since it has long 
viewed Palau as a possible fallback position should it lose its 
Philippine naval and air bases. As a result the United States 
has attempted to bribe the Palauans through promises of much- 
wanted economic aid in exchange for which the antinuclear 
provision would be striken from the constitution. These pressure 
tactics have failed so far: Six times since 1979 a revised constitu 
tion has come up for a vote, and six times it has been defeated, 
thus sustaining the antinuclear provision; but each time the 
margin of defeat has been narrowed so that a forthcoming vote 
in November 1988 may finally shift the balance. If nothing 
else, Palau's beleaguered situation indicates that freedom—nu- 
clear and political—is not easily maintained in the face of 
superpower demands, a lesson Melos learned iong ago. 

Larger and more powerful Pacific nations have learned the 
same lesson, Firth's book demonstrates. After Mew Zealand 
prosecuted, convicted, and jailed the French Secret Service 
agents for scuttling the Rainbow Warrior, it suffered from a 
French-dictated economic embargo. New Zealand wool was 
subjected to minute customs examinations in France, French 
New Caledonia banned New Zealand lamb. and France 
threatened to block the sale of New Zealand dairy products 
throughout the European Economic Community. New Zealand's 
prime minister David Lange caved in to the pressure, reached 
a financial settlement with the French government, and released 
the convicted agents into French custody. New Zealand's 
sovereignty was thereby diminished. As Firth wickedly notes, 
"New Zealand justice sold in 1986 at the price of butter" (pp. 
91—92), a point that does little to support the larger argument. 
However, in this instance economic interdependence was the 
key to New Zealand's capitulation, something that its much 
vaunted political independence and nuclear-free environment 
could not counteract. 

















Area of the South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone. Of the thirteen South Pacific 
Forum countries, ten have so far signed the zone treaty: Australia, New Zealand, 
Papua New Guinea, Fiji, Western Samoa, Kiribati, Tuvalu, Niue, Cook Islands, 
and Nauru. Three have not signed: Vanuatu, Solomon Islands, and Tonga. The 
nuclear weapons states have been invited by the Forum to sign the protocols to 
the treaty. This drawing and caption are from Nuclear Playground, p. 139. 
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for Debate, p. 38. 


And then there is Australia. It too has found that its long- 
held independence does not grant it increased leverage when 
dealing with the nuclear powers. Not that it has sought such 
leverage. On the contrary, even the liberal Labor Party, under 
the leadership of Bob Hawke, generally promoted only “mod- 
erate” antinuclear policies designed to defuse more radical sen- 
timent that would challenge the nature of the Australian- 
American alliance. Australia “identifies itself with America’s 
worldwide ambitions,” Firth concludes, and “is prepared to see 
nuclear weapons used on its behalf" (p. 132). 

Even if that were not the case, Australia is so ensnared in 
the complicated web of U.S. global defense strategy that com- 
plete nuclear freedom is a distant prospect, a prospect addressed 
by Desmond Ball in his latest book, A Base for Debate: The 
U.S. Satellite Station at Nurrungar. Ball, head of the Strategic 
and Defence Studies Center at Australian National University, 
is author of A Suitable Piece of Real Estate (1980), a compre- 
hensive assessment of U.S. installations in Australia; he is thus 
well positioned to assess the significance of Nurrungar and 
other sites from an Australian perspective. 

Nurrungar, he writes, is one of three "potentially quite 
consequential" American installations in Australia. Nurrungar, 
in South Australia, serves the U.S. Air Force as a ballistic early 
warning satellite system; Pine Gap, in the Northern Territories, 
is the control center for the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency's 
SIGNIT satellite system; and North West Cape, in Western 
Australia, is another communications station. Together these 
three are arguably the "single most important U.S. strategic 
interest in Australia," Ball observes, and consequently they 
have become the subject of intense political controversy Down 
Under, controversy marked more by heat than by light. “The 
primary responsibility for the unsatisfactory state of public 
debate about the U.S. installations . . . lies with the Australian 
Government," Ball asserts. “Successive governments, for more 
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than three decades now, have treated the public with disdain, 
presumption and paternalism" and the public has "never been 
officially apprised of the full range of U.S. defence and intel- , 
ligence operations in [the] country" (p. xi). A Base for Debate 
corrects this longstanding error, and does so, despite the angered 
rhetoric, in a careful, balanced, and richly detailed manner. 

Drawing upon a wealth of U.S. public records, Ball reveals 
Nurrungar's crucial role in the American Defense Support Pro- 
gram (DSP). One of DSP's chief functions is to monitor Soviet 
missile sites, and it does so through the maintenance of three 
satellites, one stationed over the Eastern Hemisphere, and two 
over the Western Hemisphere. Data from these three satellites 
are beamed down to two ground stations (Nurrungar and 
Buckley, Colorado), stations that are backed up by mobile 
ground units in New Mexico and an additional ground station 
in West Germany, all of which are woven together by the DSP 
"communications architecture," comprising micro-dishes and 
transoceanic cables. Much of the book— chapters two anda 
three—is given over to the development and technological capa- 
bilities of these various elements, and includes highly special- 
ized discussions of launches and orbital patterns and the dimen- 
sions and functions of the satellites and their sophisticated 
infrared sensors. If you want to know the kind of computers 
Nurrungar employs and the precise date when they were up- 
graded (and what that upgrading means), A Base for Debate 
contains that information. These chapters, in short, are not an 
easy read. 

But they should be read, for the evidence that Ball assem- 
bles is crucial to the development of his conclusion that Nurrun- 
gar (and the station at North West Cape) should be shut down. 
His is no knee-jerk "Yankee Go Home" cavil, however. He « 
acknowledges that Nurrungar's early warning system has merit, 
for it prevents surprise attacks and lessens the possibility of a 
nuclear war due to an accident or some miscalculation. But if 


Nurrungar helps insure global stability in this regard, it also 
destabilizes international détente. The station is a conduit for 
data vital to the U.S. nuclear war—fighting posture, enhancing 
its first-strike capability, either from land or sea. More threaten- 
ing still is that much of the information gathered at Nurrungar 


about Soviet missiles has been employed in the early stages of 


Strategic Defense Initiative (SDD (pp. 75-77). Because of 
these factors, Ball is convinced that Nurrungar is a high priority 
target for Soviet missiles, and if the station is maintained and 
war breaks out the "Australian Government . . . [will have] 
done essentially nothing to protect the people of South Australia 
who would be at risk if Nurrungar was attacked" (p. 90). In 
the end, Ball's evidence reveals that as a result of new satellite- 
:o-satellite communications systems, the DSP will not require 
zround stations in the very near future. For a variety of com- 
selling reasons, then, Nurrungar should be dismantled. 

How will that be accomplished? Ball is not prepared to 
say: The stated purpose of A Base for Debate is simply to offer 
‘all the information that is necessary for a serious and informed 
public debate on Nurrungar" (p. 92). But the hows and whys 
of this debate are crucial. Indeed, until they are resolved, the 
validity of the relationship that Firth draws explicitly (and Ball 
mplicitly) between independence and nuclear freedom will re- 
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main unclear and its significance unknown. 

It would, of course, be nice to conclude or 
But neither Firth nor Ball give much reason to 
tic that nuclear colonialism in the Pacific is on th 
as these two books make abundantly clear, th 
and France have invested billions of dollars in: 
that have bound its economy into that of the su 
links that are reinforced by a global strates; 
Pacific central to the defense of the metropolitan 
will be no easy way out of these tight imperia 
then it has never been a simple matter to break 1 
domination, as the Melians dramatically illustrated more than 
two millenia ago. Theirs is a story of certitude und conviction. 
of an island people who refused to capitulate when confronted 
with an overwhelmingly superior military fo T à 
ought to embolden those who today in the Ps 
pressures. Unlike their Melian counterparts 
involved in the Pacific resistance should be we 
too much in a bright vision for the future, tempti 
might be. Melos, after all, found that such an ie 
hope, was of greater consolation than value in its str 
Athens. 
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Review Essay: 
World Bank Plans for China 


by Wolfgang Deckers* 


In 1985 the World Bank published an economic report on 
China. Together with its annexes and staff working papers’ it 
is the most extensive overview of the Chinese economy ever 
published. It is probably no exaggeration to say that even the 
Chinese leadership has never had such a comprehensive report 
on its desks. But it is not merely the tremendous amount of 
facts and figures that makes this report so special. Its importance 
lies in the direct intervention of the World Bank? in the develop- 
ment debate in China with a distinct set of policy suggestions. 
The latest Chinese Five-Year Plan is to some extent a product 
of discussion with the World Bank. “China’s ultimate economic 
objective is to catch up with the developed countries, while 
maintaining a socialist system in which the benefits of prosperity 
are widely shared,” the report says. Yet how could China 
maintain a socialist system if it were to follow the advice of 
an institution whose suggestions are based on neoclassical 
liberalism? As if to prove this point World Bank president 
Barber Conable in March 1988 in Beijing told journalists that 


TES TN ESPEN SIRS EAR SUNT SPEC EEE PEET EA ROSE EEN EEEE RERE EEIT 





*I would like to thank Hilary Dowber, Fenner Fraser, Arthur Kilgore, 
and the three anonymous BCAS referees for help in the preparation 
of this article. 

1. The World Bank, China: Long-term Development Issues and Op- 
tions (Washington, D.C.: The World Bank, 1985). 


2. The term “the World Bank” as it is commonly used, refers to three 
closely linked institutions, the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (IBRD) and the International Development Associ- 
ation (IDA), which share the same staff, plus the International Finance 
Corporation (IFC). The IBRD was established in 1945 under the Bret- 
ton Woods agreement with the principal objective of channeling U.S. 
assistance to war-ravaged Europe. By degrees, it shifted its attention 
to the Third World states as decolonization increased their number, and 
as Europe’s recovery got underway. Both IBRD and IFC raise the bulk 
of their quasi-commercial terms to acceptable credit-worthy countries 
and projects. This rules out lending to the poorest countries. IDA was 
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CHINA: LONG-TERM DEVELOPMENT ISSUES 
AND OPTIONS, by the World Bank. Washington, 
D.C.: The World Bank, 1985. Hardcover $29.95, ' 
paper $14.95. . 
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in that year China would begin to decontrol grain prices in trial 
experiments in a few areas. This means that the price of the 
grain sold to urban consumers will no longer be fixed at low, 
subsidized levels. Instead, wages are to be raised to compensate 
for extra cost. To ease the transition, the World Bank will lend 
$300 million to support the policy. This will mark the first time 
the Bank has become involved in an important policy reversal 
in a socialist country. The Bank has otherwise only funded 
specific development projects.* 

I will deal first with the major points of the report and 
second with the historical background and values of the Bretton 
Woods system, major parts of which are the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund. China's membership in the 
International Monetary Fund and the World Bank will be dis- 
cussed together with problems of China's membership in the 
capitalist world market.’ 


The World Bank’s Road to Chinese Development 


Today China’s per capita gross national product (GNP) is 
à 
SALA ATZERET RT CR QOOMAM I NINN ASE NE PSOE TEI ETE ETI 





created in 1960 to fill this gap: its funds are provided by supporting 
governments from their aid budgets, enabling it to provide soft credits 
(forty years’ repayment, including ten years’ grace, with no interest 
but only a small service charge of 0.75 percent per year.) But while 
the terms are softer, the criteria used for appraising the viability of 
projects are intended to be the same as those applied by the IBRD. 
China joined the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund in 
1980. The World Bank has 151 members. 

3. World Bank Report (1985) (Washington, D.C.: The World Bank, 
1985), p. 1. 

4. The Guardian, (London, England), 26 March 1988. . 


5. It was the Chinese reformers who sought out the Bank, not vice- 
versa, and since 1985 the World Bank has a permanent office in Beijing 
and exhibitions of World Bank publications have been held. China 
Daily, 23 October 1985. 


around $350. This is only $100 more than that of Vietnam and 
roughly one-tenth that of Taiwan. China is a low-income country, 
close to the “Fourth World” countries, those with per capita 
GNP at less than $250. Deng Xiaoping’s target is to quadruple 
the gross value of industrial and agricultural output between 
1980 and 2000 and to increase net per capita income to $800— 
an increase of 5 percent per annum. This would push China 
into the present middle-income bracket. 

Such rapid progress is possible, if rare, since 1945. Exclud- 
ing Japan (with a per capita income growth rate of 8—9 percent 
annually from 1955 to 1970) and small oil-dominated economies, 
only South Korea (6.6 percent) and Greece (5.2 percent) achieved 
annual per capita income growth of this magnitude. Only one 
country in the world (apart from the Soviet Union to a certain 
extent) has managed in a comparable time period what China 
proposes to accomplish by the year 2000: to catch up with the 
income levels of industrialized countries. This undisputed per- 
former is, of course, Japan. However, China has good reason 
to believe that its hopes can be realized. From 1952 to 1982 
per capita income grew an average of 4 percent annually, and 
this despite some horrifying setbacks, such as the Great Leap 
Forward. From 1979 to 1984 income grew by 6.8 percent annually. 

In its report the World Bank analyzes specific obstacles 
and advantages on China's road to implementation of the Four 
Modernizations. For example, China's population growth is 
unusually low (around 1 percent, while that of middle-income 
countries is around 2.2 percent). It also has a high savings rate 
and little migration from countryside to cities; China's service 
sector is very small except for education and health. Problems 
have been created for the future because of past underinvestment 
in electricity, transport, and services providing financial and 
Other support to enterprises. The Chinese economy also has to 
create ten million new jobs per year, and these new workers 
have to be trained differently from the way they were trained 
in the past. 

In agriculture there are concerns about the country's pro- 

duction potential. To achieve rapid growth one needs to improve 
agricultural education and research, irrigation, drainage, and 
fertilizer production. In the area of energy production and use 
a huge amount of investment in electricity is necessary to meet 
future demand. Coal is plentiful, but dramatic changes in the 
price of oil can affect investment in exploration for new fields. 
Lastly, the Bank suggests decentralization of foreign trade to 
enterprise level, encouragement of direct foreign investment, 
and a continuation of cautious foreign borrowing. 
To indicate the prospects for development the World Bank 
has devised an intricate econometric model that is based on a 
simplified representation of China's whole economy, broken down 
into twenty sectors such as animal husbandry, oil refining, food 
processing, machinery, housing, and so on. For each of these 
twenty sectors the model has production targets and several 
sources of demand. "The model projects all these variables— 
about 600 in total — into the future, simultaneously and in an 
internally consistent way, with allowance for the many accounting 
linkages among them."* The three projections possible from 
this basic econometric model are called “quadruple,” “moder- 
ate," and "balance." 





6. World Bank Report (1985). p. 32. 
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The “quadruple” projection is quite optimistic, fitting in 
with the main objectives of the politicians around Deng today. 
Per capita GNP would reach $830 in the year 2000. This is a 
dubious projection with high risk and would require dramatic 
improvements in efficiency of capital investment, for example 
in the power engineering and transport sectors essential for 
energy and fuel production. 

The moderate projection assumes lower rates of growth 
and economic efficiency, while the balance projection has as 
its key the increased growth of services, such as trade and 
credit and financial operations to increase their share of employ 
ment to 25 percent (compared to 10 percent in 1981) which is 
important for a country with “disguised” unemployment and 
underemployment. 





The net effect of this Bank policy therefore is to 
secure expanded markets for established manufac- 
turers and to lay open indigenous manufacturers 
to the crushing competition of foreign exporters, 
thus stifling the development of local industry. This 
also increases technological dependence. 





After discussing these alternatives for future development, 
the report recommends a thorough price reform, The Bank also 
advocates less direct participation by the state in the production 
process, trade, and employment. It is in favor of more enterprise 
autonomy with an increase of shareholding firms and a decrease 


in the scale and scope of the state sector. The Bank also sugg 
deeper involvement in the international economy. Thus 
finds in the World Bank's report a fairly coherent set of policy 
suggestions. What one does not find, however, is a discussion 
of the underlying value system for those policy recommenda- 
tions, and this is what | want to turn to next. 





The World Bank and the Capitalist World Economy 


The World Bank is one of the three pillars of the Bretton 
Woods system, together with the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) and the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 
At the Bretton Woods Conference in New Hampshire in 1944, 
the Americans with the help of the British developed and later 
supervised a set of rules, institutions, and procedures to regulate 
important aspects of international economic interaction. 

The Bretton Woods system was based on a concentration 
of power in a small number of states, especially the United 
States and Great Britain, the presence of a hegemonic power 
(the United States) willing and able to assume leadership, and 
the neoclassical liberal values with their emphasis on markel 
forces, private property, individualism, and free trade. These 
points are worth stating if only to deflect any mistaken claims 
that the Bank was value-free in nature. Setting aside for the 
moment questions as to whether any international organization 
can ever be above the political fray, when one comes to the World 
Bank there is no question that since its inception its ideology 





World Bank lending by region (U.S.3 billions). This and the following 
graph are from The World Bank and International Finance Corporation 
(Washington, D.C.: The World Bank, 1985), pp. 15 and 16. 


has been totally nonfunctionalist, in other words, favoring cer- 
tain political options, with a discernibly pro-American policy.’ 
The United States is the biggest shareholder of the Bank and 
has the biggest clout. The Bank assigns voting power in propor- 
tion to capital subscription (U.S. 19.5 percent). The second 
largest voting bloc with 5.5 percent is held by Japan. However, 
the function of the World Bank is not to act as a tool for any 
particular country but to strengthen the existing international 
economic order. The neoclassical ideology of the Bank defines 
a special role for it in the international political economy—to 
encourage the free play of market forces (freer trade, absence 
of controls and restrictions on prices, imports, and capital 
movements, and so on), and reliance on the private sector, 
including the protection of foreign investment. The Bank is 
against subsidies and supports the principle of “full cost recovery" 
on the projects it finances and public investments in general. 
In the Bank's view adherence to these tenets will guarantee 
growth and consequently lead to development. But the assumed 
automatic link between growth and development has long been 
called into question. 


China in the Capitalist World Economy 


The key elements advocated by the World Bank are free 
trade, market forces, and the concept of efficiency. Let's 
examine some of the key suppositions of Bank policy to see 
who reaps the benefits. Following from its belief in free trade, 
the Bank insists that projects it finances must be open to inter- 
national competitive bidding. However, Ricardo's theory of 
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comparative advantage, developed at the time of British 
hegemony in the world economy and today the key tenet of the 
GATT, clearly favors established producers and manufacturers. 
The net effect of this Bank policy therefore is to secure expanded 
markets for established manufacturers and to lay open indigenous 
manufacturers to the crushing competition of foreign exporters, 
thus stifling the development of local industry. This also in- 
creases technological dependence. 

Friedrich List suggested for Prussia in the last century 
temporary import substitution to bring Prussia up to the industrial 
level of Britain. China followed List’s prescription after the 
Great Leap Forward. “Zili gengsheng" literally means "regener- 
ation through one's own strength," and was a general and flexible 
guide for maximal self-realization. This self-reliance model did 
not even then imply autarchy. It did, however, imply the develop- 
ment of a local domestic industrial base that was stable and 
secure. Is China now ready for full international competition? ! 


The report's importance lies in the direct interven- 
tion of the World Bank in the development debate 
in China with a distinct set of policy suggestions. 


A second operating principle of the Bank is that state 
intervention is to be discouraged and market forces allowed 
unimpeded play. The 1983 World Development Report emphasized. 
that throughout the world the role of the state has been increasing 
and productivity has (therefore? WD) been declining.” [n conse- 
quence, in the case of China, the "rural production responsibility 
system" has brought gains thanks to private competition." 

The free play of market forces could, however, reverse 
many of the distributional gains China has made in fields such 
as health, nutrition, and education. The Bank neglects equality 
and distribution as fundamentals of development in favor of 
efficiency. This means the Bank as a development institution 
is at the very least not neutral, if not completely misguided in 
its approach to the problem of development. 

Finally one needs to consider the latest strategy of World 
Bank policy, its Structural Adjustment Lending. In the past the 
different functions of the World Bank and IMF could be described 
as carrot (development credits of the World Bank) and stick 
(conditionality of IMF loans). Nowadays Third World countries 
complain about "double conditionality." With the formalization of 
the Bank's attempt to exercise leverage in Structural Adjustment 
Lending, the Bank's relationship with the Fund has become even 





7. Thomas Weiss and Jean Siotis, "Functionalism and International 
Secretariats: Ideology and Rhetoric in the UN Family,” in Function- 
alism: Theory and Practice in International Relations, ed. A.J.R. 
Groom and P. Taylor (London: University of London Press, 1975), pp. 
182-84. 1 
8. World Development Report (1983) (Washington, D.C.: The World 
Bank). See the chapter entitled "The Role of the State." 

9. World Development Report (1983), chapter 5, pp. 50-53. 


closer. In its 1982 Annual Report, the Bank quoted a recent staff 
report as noting that the experience over the past two years had 
shown that the Bank’s structural adjustment lending operations 
and the IMF programs were, in practice, both complementary and 
mutually reinforcing. ® What this means is that there are virtu- 
ally no ideological differences between the Bretton Woods twins. 

The costs and dangers for China of integration into the 
Bretton Woods system are clear. Only a few years ago it was 
unthinkable that China might accept the stringent membership 
requirements and conditionality for loans. These include per- 
mitting a complete monitoring of the Chinese economy by the 
Fund-Bank staff; agreeing to set a renminbi exchange rate that 
would not damage competitive currencies; consulting annually 
with the World Bank on the state of China’s economy to meet 
the usual conditions for credit borrowings; and furnishing statistics 
on official foreign exchange reserves, gold production, price 
indices, and foreign debts. The central message of the World 
Bank report is that the fastest way for China to develop econom- 
ically lies in extensive reliance on foreign (read capitalist) aid, 
loans, technology, and participation in the world market. If a 
socialist country joins the international capitalist division of 
labor, it can gain hard currency, experience, and modern tech- 
nology. But like nonsocialist developing countries it is also 
exposed to the crises of, and fluctuations in, the capitalist 
market. If one wonders what exactly this entails then one need 
only recall the fate of raw-material-exporting countries when 
recession struck in their Western markets, or the plight of cap- 
ital-importing countries (such as Latin American debtors) when 
the interest rates of their creditors shot up. Moreover, exported 
inflation creates uncertainty and affects socialist planning. This 
in turn can adversely affect employment, prices, inflation rates, 

. and the social infrastructure. 

Besides sovereignty and independence, which may be un- 
dermined with the reintegration of China into the cobweb of 
capitalist interdependence, there is also the issue of the credi- 
bility of Chinese foreign policy to be considered. China's an- 
tihegemonism was at one time designed to strengthen the weak 
and poor by engaging in a protracted struggle alongside global 
underdogs to transform the contemporary international system. 
Reintegration would surely hinder China's capacity to continue 
the struggle if not signal the abandonment of the rest of the 
Third World altogether. 

The central message of the World Bank and also the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund is that internationally the most rapid 
way for China to develop economically is through participation in 
the world market, or in two words: outward orientation. Zhao 

` Ziyang came very close to using this term in his report to the 
Thirteenth Party Congress as the third of six long-term guide- 
lines, when he said that the opening to the outside had to be 
maintained." However, thus far the only successful strongly 
outward-oriented country is South Korea, if one neglects the 
city states Hong Kong and Singapore. The reasons for South 
Korea's success are, however, to a large degree other than 
outward orientation; indeed, the description of South Korea as 
being strongly outward-oriented can be questioned. The link 


m 


* 10. As quoted in T. Hayter and C. Watson, Aid: Rhetoric and Reality 
(London: Pluto Press, 1985), p. 113 
ll. Beijing Review no. 45, 10 November 1987, pp. 1—34. 
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World Bank lending by sector in the 1985 fiscal vear 
(U.S.5 millions) 





between outward orientation and economic performance 
seemed to exist in the more prosperous and expansionist in 
national environment up to 1973 has since been much weakened 
in the more unfavorable international environment after. 197 3. 
and particularly after 1981. In any case, it seems dangerous to 
argue and give policy advice from one single case. in Korea a. 
It appears that at the moment the leadership in Beijin s 
not appreciate the risk of export and import instabil lity 
outward-oriented, low-income countries are expose 

In the past China was less affected bv thc 
world economy and potentially able to pursue in a a pl Anne 
manner a more just society. But self-reliance 
led to the horrific Great Leap Forward. the ci 
Cultural Revolution, the overbearing state and t 
of democratic and human rights. One reason for this 
self-reliance" is of course the lack of allies for : 
this strategy, and another the lack of an alternative inte ration 
socialist system. 














Membership in the World Bank, the IMF, and the recent 
application to join the General Agreement of Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) represent victories for the reformers around Deng. 
Reformers within the government will use World Bank recom- 
mendations to press for cuts in high-import tariffs and export 
subsidies, which will have a direct impact on consumers in 
China. 

The real purpose of the Bank is not to turn China to 
capitalism pure and simple; rather, its suggestions mask a poli- 
tical purpose: to reinforce the strategic and political attachment 
of the PRC to the West. It is still an open question whether 
the ground traversed since December 1978 constitutes the first 
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stage of China's change of direction or if it is the basis for a 
sound way forward. What is needed is a discussion of the 
negative and positive implications of joining the international 
division of labor. This discussion has not even seriously begun 
in China. 
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by Mohammed B. Alam 


In recent years a number of scholars have made serious 
attempts to present comprehensive studies of politics and 
bureaucracy in Bangladesh. The present book is an effort in 
that direction. This book originated as a collection of papers 
presented at the 1982 annual meeting of the Bengal Studies 
Conference held at Harvard University These papers were pre- 
pared by Bangladeshi social scientists in collaboration with 
prominent scholars from the United States and Canada. 

In the first piece, Saleem Qureshi analyzes the all-important 

“1970 election held in both sections of Pakistan, an election he 
considers a landmark in the history of Pakistan. The election 
was primarily a referendum on fundamental issues: the constitu- 
tion, the form of government, the pattern of the economy, and 
the true definition of national ideology. The author goes on to 
present the debate on these issues by the competing political 
parties. In conclusion he argues that (1) the hardship of military 
rule was not felt more intensely ın East Pakistan than in West 
Pakistan; (2) the martial law regime in Pakistan was not speci- 
fically directed against the Bengalis; and (3) the logic used by 
the leaders of West Pakistan to exploit both East Pakistan and 
the economic disparities between the two sections was not valid. 
Qureshi considers Bengali nationalism an important determin- 
ant in the ultimate birth of the new nation, Bangladesh. 

John P. Thorp treats Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s manipu- 

Wlation of major cultural factors that contributed to the eventual 
emergence of Bangladesh. During the 1970 election campaign, 
Mujibur provided the people of East Pakistan with an ideology 
that stirred Bengali sentiments. Thorp examines the various 
facets of this ideology that Mujibur Rahman so cleverly manipu- 
lated in order to have an autonomous status for East Pakistan. 

Habibul Khondker analyzes the national and international 
factors that contributed to the famine of 1974 in postindependence 
Bangladesh. The famine has significant politico-economic re- 
percussions for the new nation. His analysis brings out the 
complex procedures of food production and distribution in 
Bangladesh. He also strongly criticizes rampant political corrup- 
tion and bureaucratic mismanagement in combating this crisis. 

“-At the international level, Khondker blames the external food 
politics pursued by the United States and other Western nations. 
His solution to this complex problem 1s rooted tn the program 
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for the eradication of poverty. However, Khondker does not go 
very far in offering specific outlines. 

Tushar Barua discusses the emergence of the military 1e- 
gimes in Pakistan and Bangladesh He contrasts the social struc- 
tures of the two countries in terms of the interelite relationships 
He also points out the dominance of a bureaucratic-military 
oligarchy in both countries and their roles in sustaining the 
regimes’ strength. Barua’s piece is also significant in showing 
the dissimilarities in the military regimes of both countries. In 
Pakistan, he says, "there are clear-cut horizontal cleavages be- 
tween the upper echelons of the society and the masses. and 
there are also vertical ones along linguistic, ethnic and regional 
lines. In Bangladesh, however, there are no such sharp horizon- 
tal cleavages among the population" (p 85) Barua further says 
that the educated middle class and the rural elites are separated 
from the masses by their wealth and education, but these dif- 
ferences are not accentuated as in the case of Pakistan as there 
is a distinct mobility among and between the elites and the 
masses 

Habiba Zaman examines the role of the military in 
Bangladesh politics She concludes by stating that the military 
is not necessarily a “guarantor” of stability She has based het 
study on a single country, Bangladesh, beset by a series of 
crises. The lack of comparative study of other military regimes 
makes her work less convincing 

The piece by M.Q. Zaman deals with the leadership styie 
and rural mobilization policies pursued by the late former presi- 
dent Ziaur Rahman. Zaman investigates the issue of political 
leadership from two perspectives, political and psychological 
In the case of Bangladesh, he has preferred the political mode! 
for examining the authority style, the nature of the political 
system, and the extent of the tasks preferred by the leader 
Zaman gives full marks to the regime of the late president Zia 
for the successful mobilization of the rural masses to participate 
in local self-help development proyects However, his study 
does not address the shortcomings of the Zia regime in the 
implementation of these projects 

Chowdhury E. Haque deals with the issue of labor migra- 
tion from Bangladesh to the Middle East. The theoretical frame- 
work of his paper is based on the process of “development and 


underdevelopment” within the dependency structure. Bangla- 
desh, according to Haque, can be considered as a typical exam- 
ple of underdevelopment, and continues to exist only as a result 
of its accelerating labor export and increasing politico-economic 
dependence. The author has also analyzed the effects of labor 
migration in expediting the brain-drain process, thus creating 
a formidable imbalance in the manpower structure of the labor- 
supplying society. 

Mohabbat Khan addresses the major development issues 
of the late 1970s. According to Khan, “political commitment, 
the people's consciousness and equitable distribution of goods 
and services" will facilitate the process of implementing major 
reforms and reorganization in Bangladesh. 

Muhammad Shahidullah examines the problem of political 
underdevelopment in Bangladesh. He deals with this issue in 
terms of three sets of contradictions based on cultural, political, 
and economic "locations" in the society. These contradictory 
locations are explained by Shahidullah through five major politi- 
cal processes or predicaments: colonization, Pakistanization, 
Islamization, nationalism, and internationalization. He argues 
that each of these components has been responsible in varying 
proportions for the political underdevelopment of Bangladesh. 

Bangladesh, as an emerging developing nation, has its own 
Share of problems intertwined between stages of dependency 
and modernization. In this edited volume, the essays present 
a broad picture of politics, society, and bureaucracy in 
Bangladesh, both before and after 1971. But throughout this 
book the essays have general weaknesses in that they are often 
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not crisp in their presentation and are sometimes very vague 
in their analytical inquiry. 

In spite of its shortcomings, this book is a useful guide 
to understand and appreciate the major issues facing Bangladeshe 
today. As the country is entering the nineties, the current authori 
ties are still struggling for political legitimacy. At best, the 
power elite has been able to obscure the real socioeconomic 
dilemmas of Bangladesh. The process of reforms and decentrali- 
zation has not gone very far. The political opposition of both. 
the Left and the Right has also done little in this regard except 
to create occasional conflicts and demonstrations against the 
ruling Ershad government. With the domestic opposition im 
apparent disarray and the other powers in South Asia with their 
hands full, it is no surprise that the Ershad government has 
gone ahead to make yet another startling addition to the entire 
political landscape by injecting the concept of Islamization and» 
making Bangladesh an Islamic state. It is worthwhile for th 
Bangladesh observers to monitor this development closely to- 
foresee what role it is likely to take in the internal and externa» 
dynamics of Bangladesh. In a way, Islamization can decide the 
fate of the shaky Ershad government for the immediate foreseeable 
future, and it may also significantly affect the future of twc 
major competing political realignments—one led by Begum 
Khaleda Zia (wife of the late president Ziaur Rahman), anda 
the other led by Sheikh Hasina (daughter of the late Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman, the first prime minister of independent 
Bangladesh). 

July 1988 


Rural Society in Southern India, 1950s to 1980+ 
by Kathleen Gough 


This book deals with the problems of political economy 
in Thanjavur District, Tamil Nadu, South India, in a historical 
context. It covers the period between the early 1950s and th 
early 80s, and is an important contribution to Compaq 
sociology. Together with Gough's earlier book, Rural Society 
in Southeast India (Cambridge University Press, 1981), this 
magnum opus is an exhaustive analysis of rural change in 
Southeast India. 


Published in 1989 by and available from: 


Oxford University Press 
New York ($29.95) 
New Delhi (Rupees 175) 


Review 


by Barney Hope 


This book examines important changes in the Thai econ- 
omy during the nineteenth century and summarizes contempo- 
rary theoretical controversies on the historiography of this econ- 
omy. The introduction and last two chapters are concerned with 
the contemporary theoretical debates; the remaining four chap- 
ters focus on developments in the evolution of the tax collection 
system from the Thonburi period (1768-82) to the end of the 
administrative reforms of the 1870s and 1880s. 

Hong identifies three approaches used by historians “who 
-have studied the system of revenue collection that operated 

-in Siam before King Chulalongkorn” (p. 3): the “religious- 
structural perspective,” the “Chulalongkorn viewpoint,” and the 
approach of the “Thai Marxist scholars.” The first approach 
places “the king at the heart of the community which would 
have substance and vitality only from the endeavours of the 
ruler to fulfil the role of the dharmaraja, or the righteous king, 
who ruled with propriety, justice, and impartiality” (p. 3). The 
Chulalongkorn viewpoint stresses a congruity of interests 
among the king, state, and people (p. 4). The first two ap- 
proaches are portrayed as somewhat similar in that they both 
attribute economic problems to the monarch not abiding by the 
principles of Theravada Buddhism. Only a brief discussion is 
devoted to these two approaches to Thai history, however, be- 
cause the author is mainly concerned with the Marxist ap- 
roach.’ 

The Marxist paradigm is illustrated by a summary of Jit 
Phumisak’s application of dialectical materialism to Thailand’s 
precapitalist era. Jit’s argument is that those on the bottom 








1. The only reference to the first approach 1s to a work by Kukrit 
Pramoj (Sataban Phramahakasat, The Institution of Kingship, 
Bangkok, 1973). Hong does not make it clear whether K. Pramoj 
actually uses this approach in exploring Thai economic history. And 
Hong’s brief comments on the “Chulalongkorn viewpoint” do not 
delineate an intellectual approach to investigating economic history: 
there are only references to works by Chulalongkom describing the 
reforms. At the end of the book there 1s a criticism of the acceptance 
of Prince Damrong’s “historical framework,” but no description of the 
framework itself (p 161) 
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THAILAND IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY: EVOLUTION OF THE ECONOMY 
AND SOCIETY, by Hong Lysa. Singapore: Insti- 
tute of Southeast Asian Studies, 1984, 168 pp., 
indexed. (Out of print as of 1988.) 


Be fe re ce ee ee fe fe re oN eoe 


must be “enlightened.” Because the peasantry was not aware 
of the objective conditions of its existence, 1t was not in a 
position to free itself from precapitalist society (pp 5-7) Ac- 
cording to Jit, the Thai “feudal” system prevented the peasantry 
from realizing its exploitation and oppression by this system 
(pp. 5-7). 

Hong is adamant in maintaining that the Marxists, or 
“political economy scholars,” including Jit Phumusak, are also 
at least partially blind.? “The political economy scholars have 
tended to see only those aspects of the economy that correspond 
to their models and have dismissed others not on their theoretical 
checklist" (p. 135). Hong feels that because of this myopia 
these scholars have missed the significance of "small-scale pro- 
duction, trade, and exchange—1ow-key economic activities that 
nevertheless gave the village system an integral role in the 
economic viability of the state" (p. 135). For example, Aran 
Promchompoo views the unequal treaties and the destruction 
of the village economy as leading to a semifeudal, semicolonial 
condition (p. 165). Hong, on the other hand, argues that the pre- 
capitalist village economy was not oppressed by Western capi- 
talism as the political economist scholars argue (pp 150—51) 
Villagers were able to respond to the increased demand for 
rice, expand the demand for imports, and not be destroyed by 
international capitalist forces as argued by Marxist scholars ° 
Those involved in rice cultivation or trade benefited from the 
higher prices, and the government was able to collect additional 
revenues through tax farming. However, Hong does not indicate 
how the additional income from higher rice prices was dis- 
tributed among the government, tax farmers, rice traders, or 
rice cultivators. 

Hong disagrees with the political economy scholars by 
referring to her own study of the economic activities of the 
Thai peasantry in the early nineteenth century. Her study, in 
contrast, shows how the vitality and flexibility of the system 


2. The author makes no distinction between “Marxist scholarship" 
and “political economy scholarship ” 


3. Hong does not explain how rice production was increased 


softened the impact of Western capitalism, and thus the tradi- 
tional social structure managed to handle the impact without 
too much trauma (p. 150). However, this theory should be 
accepted only as a hypothesis since insufficient data and argu- 
ments are presented to substantiate this conclusion. Hong notes 
that the peasantry responded with “enthusiasm” and “speed” 
to capitalist development, but only cites an 1860 British Consu- 
late report as proof. Given the imperialistic nature of nineteenth 
century British capitalism, it is not surprising that the British 
Consulate would issue such a report. 





This positivist solution discounts and ignores con- 
troversies in the “sociology of knowledge" litera- 
ture: in order to investigate any society a theoretical 
foundation is required. And because of differing 
ideological perspectives, it is possible to have com- 
peting theories. The controversies about theory are 
just as important as empirical studies; these con- 
troversies cannot be evaded by positivist pleadings. 





Significant developments occurred in the expansion of Thai 
rice exports after 1850. The author notes that in 1850 only 10 
percent of rice from the central plains was exported, but with 
the Bowring Treaty of 1855 and the intrusion of international 
capitalism, this rose to 40 percent by 1885 (p. 150). Theiland's 
dependency on rice exports can be dated to this period. The 
Marxists view this as a sign of capitalist development with im- 
plications for exploitation, dependency, and oppression. Hong 
personifies the neoclassical view of economics in regard to 
these events: "The peasants, not totally unused to cultivating for 
a profit, now intensified this activity by concentrating on pro- 
ducing rice for there was a good market for the grain" (p. 150). 

Hong notes that studies on the right and left have led to 
polarization (p. 162). There are also divisions among contem- 
porary Marxists. Songchai Na Yala questions the validity of 
the "semi-feudal semi-colonial theory" adopted by Aran Prom- 
chompoo.* Songchai argues for a theoretical system that reflects 
the contemporary social formation in Thailand (p. 166). An 
analysis of the political and economic problems that produced 
the polarization would be appropriate. Hong's own work em- 
braces positivism, an important part of the ideology of neoclas- 
sical economics. Her position is contained in a statement that 
urges studies of "the actual working of the system rather than 
concentrating] on theories of government, either Marxist or 
Buddhist" (p. 163). This positivist solution discounts and ig- 
nores controversies in the "sociology of knowledge" literature: 
in order to investigate any society a theoretical foundation is 
required. And because of differing ideological perspectives, it 





4 Hong, p. 165. "Semi-feudal semi-colonial" is a label used by the 
political economy theorists during the 1970s and is Hong's character- 
ization here. See Hong, loc. cit. 
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is possible to have competing theories. The controversies about 
theory are just as important as empirical studies; these con 
troversies cannot be evaded by positivist pleadings. 

. The other four chapters are concerned with the socia 
structure during the nineteenth century: "Kingship and Socia 
Organization," chapter 2; “Trade in the Early Bangkok Periox 
(1782—1873),” chapter 3; the “Tax Farming System,” chapte» 
4; and the effects of the Bowring Treaty on the Thai economy. 
chapter 5. Only a limited amount of material is presented tha» 
provides the reader with a description or analysis of economic 
conditions in the countryside. Even Hong concludes that he» 
study is "Bangkok based" (p. 161). The economic core of the 
book focuses on public finance and the problems the state hao 
in generating tax revenues as international conditions changed. 
King Taksin and Rama I were responsible for constructing 2 
new capital and reestablishing and developing the domestic 
economy as well as maintaining political power and increasing» 
tax revenue. They also were concerned with international trade 
and all of its ramifications. The peasantry did what they coulc 
to avoid taxes and corvée labor. Sometimes this might require 
a migration to another locality; because of this, labor shortages 
were a chronic concern to the aristocracy. 

Although the “Thai economy” parts of the book are largely 
concerned with public finance, this is an informative and stim- 
ulating book for those interested in a history of the Thai econ- 
omy and an overview of the contemporary theoretical debates 
about the interpretation of this history. Hong introduces a neo- 
classical/positivist paradigm to this debate. It is hoped that the 
array of competing paradigms will lead to more studies aug- 
menting our knowledge of the Thai economy. * 
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Campaign to Oppose Return of the Khmer Rouge 
318 4th Street NE 
Washington DC 20002 202/547-5075 


Statement of Principles 


We believe that the Cambodian people have a right to self-determination and to a free, 
neutral, and independent Cambodia. The Cambodian people must decide their own future. 
However, we also believe that as a perpetrator of genocide against the Cambodian people, the 
Khmer Rouge has no moral right to a place in the future of Cambodia. 


We therefore believe that the policy of the United States Government should support a 
settlement of the Cambodian crisis based on the exclusion of the Khmer Rouge as a political/ 
military entity. 
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Based on this Statement of Principles, The Campaign to Oppose Return of the Khmer Rouge will seek the following 
changes In United States Government Policy. We urge our government to: 


1) Seek to exclude the "Coalition Government of Democratic Kampuchea” (CGDK) -- dominated by the Khmer Rouge -- from 
the United Nations and to leave Cambodia's seat empty pending a nagotlated settlement and/or free and falr elections. 
2) End United States diplomatic support and de-facto recognition of this or any coalition which Includes the Khmer Rouge. 


3) Stop U.S. military aid, both lethal and non-lethal, to any Cambodian faction which Insists on including the Khmer Rouge In a 
political settlement. 


4) Support a ceasefire by all sides and call for an end to all military ald to all parties. 


5) Prevent all U.S. humanitarian ald to the Thal-Cambodian border camps from any continued use as a political or military too! 
^ bythe Khmer Rouge or their allles. 


6) Press the United Natlons to provide all Cambodians in border camps with official refugee status, with proper United Nations 
protection, and with the free cholce of relocating to a neutral site while awaiting the opportunity for safe repatriation or resettle- 
mant abroad. 

7) Use U.S. diplomatic influence with China to urge termination of all Chinese ald to the Khmer Rouge. 


8) Support Thalland'e initiative for a zone of peace in Indochina and use U.S. Influence with Thalland to end Thal collaboration 
with and support for the Khmer Rouge military effort In Cambodia. 


9) Remove the current United States aki and trade embargoes on Cambodia so that urgently needed rellef, reconstruction and 
development assistance can reach the Cambodian people. 


4 10) Encourage and support international efforts to bring to Justice Pol Pot and the major Khmer Rouge leaders for the crime of 
genocide in Keeping with obligations Incumbent on the United States as a signator of the Genocide Convention. 





Yes, | would like to participate in the Campaign to Oppose Return of the Khmer Rouge. Specifically: 


Enclosed is a contribution of $25. $50, $100. X Other 
Please make checks payable to C.O.R.K.R. (Donatlons of $100 or more are tax deduct- 
ible If made out to Asia Resource Center) 


H l endorse your statement. You may use my name publicly. 


C] !would like to help the Campaign. Please contact me. 


` Name Street Address 


Town Zip to t1 
(Please return to address at top of the page) 











Correspondence 


To the Editors: 


I was very glad to receive the twentieth anniversary issue 
of the Bulletin and would like to thank Doug Allen and Ngo 
Vinh Long for putting it together, as well as Bill and Nancy 
Doub and Jay Dillon for their tireless work in keeping what is 
an excellent magazine going. It was also good to catch up on 
so many old friends via the issue. 

I wanted to write at once about the caption to the photo- 
graph of CCAS members with Zhou Enlai, Yao Wenyuan, and 
Zhang Chunqiao on pp. 116-17. On p. 117 the caption reads 
in part: “Yao Wenyuan and Zhang Chungiao... were later tried 
and sentenced for their alleged excesses during the Cultural 
Revolution...". 

“Alleged”? And our old friend “excesses,” yet? Yao and 
Zhang were sentenced for verified crimes. Perhaps some may 
object that the court which sentenced them was not duly con- 
stituted. But this is not the point. A statement is true if it is 
true, regardless of who says it. The statement “Hitler was a 
war criminal” is true whether pronounced by the Nuremberg 
Tribunal, Ayatollah Khomeini, or Ronald Reagan. Yao 
Wenyuan and Zhang Chunqiao committed verified crimes, not 
“alleged excesses.” 

I hope I may speak for all members of the board in dis- 
sociating myself from the double qualifier in the caption. But 
how did it get in—in 19891? 


Jon Halliday, 
London 


Unfortunately we used this phrase with so little thought 
that we can’t remember how we came up with it, although we 
vaguely recall not wanting to write “crimes” because we felt 
we didn’t know what Yao Wenyuan and Zhang Chungiao had 
actually done, and we are basically distrustful of governments 
that keep reversing themselves on their official decisions about 
people—one day they are respected leaders and the next they 
are the worst of criminals. However, our choice of words was 
certainly not the neutral one we intended. Given our reluctance 
to pass judgment ourselves, we could have written “their roles 
during the Cultural Revolution” and not left the mistaken impres- 
sion that we were personally convinced that these men had 
done no wrong. We appreciate Jon Halliday’s pointing out the 
implication of our choice of words, especially since there are 
undoubtedly others who were similarly concerned. 


Bill and Nancy Doub 


Errata 


There are other errors in recent issues of the Bulletin that 
we would like to correct in addition to the “alleged excesses” 
rather than “roles” discussed above. 

Note 2 of W. Donald Burton’s review essay, “Rural and 
Urban Protest in Tokugawa Japan," BCAS vol. 21, no. 1 (Jan.— 
March 1989), p. 53, should have read as follows: "As a result 
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of reading the three works under review, I have revised m 
ideas on early peasant struggles as presented in my previousl 
published articles ‘Peasant Struggle in Japan, 1590—1760' 1 
the Journal of Peasant Studies vol. 5, no. 2 (Jan. 1978) an 
“Peasant Movements in Early Tokugawa Japan’ in Peasar. 
Studies vol. 8, no. 3 (Summer 1979) ” 

In BCAS vol. 21, nos 2-4 (April-Dec. 1989), the phot 
on p. 103 of Benjamin Spock, Martin Luther King, Jr., an. 
Charles Owen Rice should have been accompanied by th 
acknowledgment "photo by Eli Finer, courtesy of Eli Finer,* 
and the footnote should have read “*Thıs photo and the photo 
on pp. 104 and 109 are from Fred Halstead, Out Now! + 
Participant' s Account of the American Movement against th. 
Vietnam War, photo section following p. 250. Reprinted wit? 
the permission of Pathfinder Press, ©1978 by the Anchor Foun 
dation, Inc ” 

In the same issue, the first clause of the last sentence o” 
the photo caption on p. 114 should have read as follows: “Davie 
Truong (on the far left in the back row) was later jailed as . 
Vietnamese 'spy' on blatantly trumped-up charges made b: 
those in the Carter administration who were still fighting tht 
Vietnam War...." 

Also in vol. 21, nos. 2-4, in Michael Vickery's article 
"Cambodia (Kampuchea): History, Tragedy, and Uncertain Fu 
ture," beginning on p. 35, the first sentence should have rea 
"Cambodia first came to the attention of the founders of BCA: 
as a result of U.S. aggression to perpetuate a dubious regime 
led by General Lon Nol...." Michael Vickery had not specifie 
a date or whose dubious regime, and in an attempt to clari 
the situation we added both “led by General Lon Nol" and a» 
incorrect date. 

To top it off, some copies of vol. 21, nos. 2-4 were sei 
out from the printer with the pages mixed up, duplicated, o 
missing. We don't know how many defective copies are ir 
circulation, but if you have one please return it to us and wt 
will mail you a replacement. If you are an overseas subscriber 
simply write us by airmail and send your defective copy bs 
sea mail; we will mail your replacement copy upon receipt o 
your letter, at no charge as long as we later receive your defec 
tive copy. We apologize for the inconvenience, but our printe: 
has kindly agreed to subtract the cost of defective copies anc 
we need them to get our refund. Thank you. —Ep. 


Books to Review 


The following review copies have arrived at the office of the Bulletin. 
If you are interested in reading and reviewing one or more of them, 
write to Bill Doub, BCAS, 3239 9th Street, Boulder, Colorado 80304- 
2112, U S A. This is not, of course, an exhaustive list of the available 
books in print —only a list of books received. We also welcome reviews 
of important works on Asia that are not listed here, and if you ask us 
to get particular books for you to review, we can usually do it. We 
generally prefer review essays that compare two or more books and 
discuss problems of approach or analysis For more details on our 
preferences, please write for a copy of our “Guidelines for BCAS 
Authors." 
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Sri Lanka (Lanham, MD; New York; and London: University Press 
of America, 1988). 
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lations: Trends and Patterns (Singapore: Institute of Southeast 
Asian Studies, 1987). 
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” Pantheon Books, 1987). 
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Council, 1987). 

Rajni Kothari et al., Towards a Liberating Peace (New York: New 
Horizons Press, 1988) 

Sonia Kruks, Rayna Rapp, and Marilyn B. Young, eds., Promissory 
Notes: Women in the Transition to Socialism (New York: Monthly 
Review Press, 1989) 

Robert Milliken, No Conceivable Injury: The Story of Britain and 
Australia's Atomic Cover-up (Middlesex, England: Penguin Books, 
1986). 

Victor Nee and David Stark, eds., Remaking the Economic Institutions 
of Socialism: China and Eastern Europe (Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1989). 

Jae Kyu Park and Byung-joon Ahn, eds., The Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive: Its Implications for Asia and the Pacific (Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press; and Seoul: Kyungnam University Press, 1987). 

Michael C. Pugh, The ANZUS Crisis, Nuclear Visiting and Deterrence, 
Cambridge University Press Studies in International Relations no.4 
(Cambridge, England; New York; Port Chester; Melbourne; and 
Sydney, 1989). 

Yoshikazu Sakamoto, ed., Asia: Mulitarization and Conflict, The 
United Nations University Studies on Peace and Regional Security 
(Tokyo, London, and New Jersey: Zed Books Ltd., 1988). 

Robert A. Scalapino, The Politics of Development: Perspectives on 
Twentieth-Century Asia (Cambridge, MA, and London: Harvard 
University Press, 1989) 

Robert A. Scalapino et al., eds , Asian Security Issues: Regional and 
Global, University of California Institute of East Asian Studies 
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Research Papers and Policy Studies no. 26 (Berkeley, 1988) 

Robert A. Scalapino et al., eds., Pacific-Asian Economic Policies and 
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The photo on the left on the back cover is by Ric Rocamora amd shows 
a small girl decked out in clothing celebrating Filipino-American 
friendship, while the photo on the right is from the Philippine Collegian 
and shows Marcos and Uncle Sam being barned in effigy, which 
students typically did with references to thé *U.S.-Marcos dictator- 
ship." Gerald Sussman' s article, "Politics and the Press: The Philip- 
pines since Marcos," pp. 34-43, describes and analyzes the Philip- 
pines under Corazon Aquino and the relationship of the Philippine 
media to Aquino, Marcos, and the United States. Both photos are 
courtesy of Gerald Sussman. 
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bomb. Yang Ki-song, burned and incapacitated, would like to die, but 
he does not feel it would be right to die before his ninety-six-year-old 
father. For more on Korea's atomic bomb victims, see the article by Kurt 
W. Tong in this issue. This picture is a still from the 1989 Korean Broad- 
casting System documentary Haebang 44 nyon, pipok 44 nyon (Libera- 
tion, forty-four years; atomic bomb victims, forty-four years), in 
Korean, and the picture is used here courtesy of the Korean Broadcast- 
ing System. 
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Coming to Terms: Indochina, the United States, and the War, edited by Douglas Allen and Ngo Vinh Long in col- 
laboration with BCAS, August 1991. Ca. 300 pp., illus.; paper, $16.95, and cloth $44.95. 


Despite the plethora of works on the Vietnam War, this is the first book to present an accessible overview from both 
the non- Western and antiwar perspectives. The authors trace the history, war years, and postwar experiences of Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, and Laos before turning to the U.S. experience, where they focus on government policies, the an- 
tiwar movement, U.S. scholars and the war, veterans, and films and literature on Vietnam. Those who experienced the 
war will find their memories vividly rekindled; those who wish to learn more about Indochina, the war, and its after- 
math will find these issues provocatively discussed and analyzed. 


This book originated with the BCAS anniversary issue on Indochina and the War, volume 21, numbers 2-4 ( combined) 
from April-December 1989. The book is designed as a text, and the original articles have been revised and entirely 
new articles on postwar Vietnam and U.S. veterans, an appendix, and chronologies have been added. Not included 
are the anniversary issue's material about BCAS, interview with Daniel Ellsberg, articles about how to teach about the 


war, and the course syllabi. 


Contents: Introduction—Douglas Allen and Ngo Vinh Long. INDOCHINA AND ITS STRUGGLE FOR INDE- 
PENDENCE. Vietnam—Ngo Vinh Long. Postwar Vietnam: A Political Economy—Ngo Vinh Hai. Cambodia— 
Michael Vickery. Laos—W. Randall Ireson and Carol J. Ireson. THE UNITED STATES AND THE WAR. The 
United States and Indochina: Far from an Aberration—Noam Chomsky. The Vietnam Antiwar Movement—George 
R. Vickers. Scholars of Asia and the War—Douglas Allen. U.S. Veterans: A Long Road Home—Kevin Bowen. 
FILMS AND SCHOLARLY LITERATURE ON VIETNAM. Framing Vietnam—Jenefer Shute. Rambo's Rewrit- 
ing of the Vietnam War—Gaylyn Studlar and David Desser. Against Cartesianism: Three Generations of Vietnam 
Scholarship—Marvin E. Gettleman. APPENDIX. Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos Chronologies—Ngo Vinh Long 


and Douglas Allen. 


Coming to Terms will be available at bookstores and from Westview Press, 5500 Central Ave., Boulder, CO 80301, 
U.S.A., tel. (toll-free) 1-800-456-1995. Please add $2.50 for postage and handling. 
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The United States, Japan, and the Atomic Bomb 


by Mark Selden* 


Two events associated with World War II in the Pacific vir- 
tually obliterated the distinction between combatant and non- 
combatant, that fragile distinction at the heart of international 
efforts of the last five centuries to regulate and restrict human 
and environmental destruction during wartime. These were: 

e The Japanese onslaught against the peoples of China and 
Southeast Asia as exemplified by the bombing of Shanghai, 
the rape of Nanjing, and the attacks on civilians in the “three- 
all policy” (burn all, kill all, destroy all) directed against rural 
North China. 

e The use of air strikes by several major powers to terrorize and 
destroy cities and populations, notably in the firebombing of 
European and Japanese cities and the atomic bombing of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki by the United States. 

The common element linking all of these events, in which 
the awesome technological might of modern war was directed 
indiscriminately against combatant and noncombatant alike, was 
the denial of the humanity of enemy populations, and, in extreme 
cases, their wholesale annihilation. 

This article reflects on the implications of the firebombing and 
nuclear bombing of Japan with an eye toward assessing their sig- 
nificance for war and peace in our times. It considers the historical 
context and weighs the human cost of U.S. destruction of Japanese 
cities and the wholesale killing of noncombatants in the context of 
the international conflicts of the era. It seeks to bridge the gulf 
separating studies of global strategy and international conflict on 
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*Thisis a modified version ofthe introductory essay in Kyoko and Mark 
Selden, eds., The Atomic Bomb: Voices from Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
(Armonk, NY; and London: M.E. Sharpe, 1989). Some sections have 
been expanded, but an entire section on atomic censorship has been 
omitted since Glenn Hook's article in this issue of BCAS covers this 
topic so well. I am indebted to Herbert Bix, Noam Chomsky, John 
Dower, Edward Friedman, Terence Hopkins, Iriye Akira, and Michael 
Klare for perceptive comments and suggestions. Monica Braw and 
Anzai Hisashi directed me to a number of documentary and archival 
sources. 


the one hand, and those that chronicle the travail of the victims 
war on the other. In particular, it offers a view from inside the infer- 
no as a means of illuminating the significance of th 
far only, nuclear war in an era of total war in which the capacity 
annihilate whole populations has now been extended to the capacity 
to terminate human life on planet earth. 















Firebombs, Atomic Bombs, and the Read te Total War 


The U.S.-British bombing of Dresden, an undefended 
no significant war industry, remains the single best know 
widely condemned example of firebombing and the delit 
nihilation of civilian populations in the history of v 















strategy from precision bombing to area bombir 
ing at strategic targets to the destruction of cities anc 
residents. On 13 February 1945, 1,400 British aircraft fol 
1.350 U.S. bombers destroyed Dresden and unleashed a firesto 
visible 200 miles away. The U.S. writer Kurt Vonnegut, then a y 
POW, recalled: “They burnt the whole damn town down... E 
day we walked into the city and dug into basements and shelter 
get the corpses out, as a sanitary measure. When we went into them 
a typical shelter, an ordinary basement usually, looked like a street- 
car full of people who'd simultaneously had heart failure. Just people 
sitting there in their chairs, all dead." The destruction of Dresden. 
killing 35,000 Germans, was the prelude to the wave of U.S. B-29 
firebomb and napalm attacks that sowed destruction across virtual- 
ly every major Japanese city and exacted a heavy toll in human life 
in the spring and summer of 1945. 















The Firebombing of Japan 


U.S. Air Force planners first explored the possibilitie 
techniques of firebombing the densely populated cities of a pre 
tive Japanese enemy at the suggestion of General Jimmy Dool 
in the 1930s. Long before Pearl Harbor, General George Mars 
contemplated “general incendiary attacks to burn up the wood a 
paper structures of the densely populated Japanese cities. 
Throughout most of World War II, however. U.S. Army Air Force 






















The use of nuclear weapons to destroy Hirashima and Nagasaki was the 
culmination of a policy of firebombing and napalming Japanese cities 
that was put into effect in the spring of 1945 after strategic bi mbing of 
military targets failed to incapacitate Japanese industry. Almost every 
major city in Japan was badly damaged, and more than 500,000 
civilians were killed in these attacks. A single raid on Tokyo in March 
1945 destroyed vast areas of the city and killed about 100,000 people. 
injured many more, and created about one million refugees. The death 


doctrine, if not always its practice, emphasized strategic bombing 
of military targets as the most efficient road to victory. 

In late 1944, the failure of strategic bombing attacks to in- 
capacitate Japanese industry (much of it earlier dispersed to small 
workshops) or to force surrender led to the appointment of General 
Curtis LeMay as commander of the 21st Air Force Headquarters. 
LeMay pioneered and promoted the firebombing and napalming of 
defenseless populations, first in the cities of Japan and in subsequent 
decades in city and countryside in Korea and Vietnam. The blunt- 
speaking LeMay, for thirty years the most visible spokesman for the 
strategy of setting cities to the torch, was but a link in a chain of 
command that sanctioned terror bombing, extending upward 
through the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the president. 

On 25 February 1945, two weeks after firebombing Dres- 
den, U.S. bombers in a "test raid" destroyed a one-square-mile 
area of a snow-covered Tokyo. Robert Guillain, a French jour- 
nalist in Tokyo, described the raid: 


Falling endlessly in the absolutely still afternoon air, the flakes 
smothered the throbbing of the B-29s in a plume of white, muffling 
the shrouded whine of the bombs. Suddenly, the slowly descending 
snow was lit up by a mysterious inner light—huge, invisible fires 
that I judged to be near my neighborhood. The half-light veiling the 
city gradually took on a luminous yellow tint shot with a wondrous 
pink gold that pulsated weirdly, fading slowly, then flaring anew. At 
last, in the total silence that returned at the end of the day, everything 
bathed in a final raspberry-colored glow that flickered and dwindled, 
disappearing in the snow-filled air behind a curtain of bluish twilight. 


The full fury of U.S. firebombing was unleashed on the night 
of 9-10 March 1945. Abandoning high-altitude daylight raids, 
LeMay sent 334 B-29s flying low over Tokyo from bases in Guam, 
Saipan, and Tinian. Their mission: to reduce the city to rubble with 
jellied gasoline and napalm, a technology that would be put to 


toll was greater than in any previous six-hour period in history. The 
photo on the left shows some of the thousand or so corpses that lined 
the banks of Tokyo's Sumida River after people drowned while trying to 
escape the heat and flames of the firestorm that swept the city. and the 
picture on the right shows a woman gathering kindling from the ruins 
after the war ended. Both pictures are from Hoito Edoin's The Night 
Tokyo Bumed (New York: St. Martin's Press, 1987). The photo on the 
right was originally from the U.S. National Archives. 


devastating use in subsequent U.S. wars in Asia. Whipped by fierce 
winds, the flames leaped across Tokyo, generating firestorms so tur- 
bulent that the giant B-29 superfortresses were tossed hundreds of 
feet in the air and then sucked groundward. 

In contrast with Vonnegut's cool “wax museum" recollection 
and Guillain's lyrical description, accounts from inside the inferno 
that engulfed Tokyo chronicle scenes of utter carnage. Police 
cameraman Ishikawa Koyo remembered the streets of Tokyo as 
"rivers of fire. Everywhere one could see flaming pieces of furni- 
ture exploding in the heat, while the people themselves blazed like 
matchsticks" as their wood and paper homes exploded in flames. 
"Under the wind and the gigantic breath of the fire, immense incan- 
descent vortices rose in a number of places, swirling, flattening, 
sucking whole blocks of houses into their maelstrom of fire." Dr. 
Kubota Shigenori, head of a military rescue unit, recalled that "In 
the black Sumida River countless bodies were floating, clothed 
bodies, naked bodies, all as black as charcoal. It was unreal. These 
were dead people, but you couldn't tell whether thev were men or 
women. You couldn't even tell if the objects floating by were arms 
and legs or pieces of burnt wood." 

Fleeing the flames, thousands plunged in desperation into 
the freezing waters of rivers, canals, and Tokyo Bay: 


A woman spent the night knee-deep in the bay, holding onto a 
piling with her three-year-old son clinging to her back; by morn- 
ing several of the people around her were dead of burns, shock, 
fatigue, and hypothermia. Thousands submerged themselves in 
stagnant, foul-smelling canals with their mouths just above the 
surface, but many died from smoke inhalation, anoxia, or carbon 
monoxide poisoning, or were boiled to death when the firestorm 
heated the water, Others, huddling in canals connected to the 
Sumida River, drowned when the tide came in. In the Hongo and 
Asakusa districts people jammed onto steel bridges. As the metal 
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became unbearably hot, those who clung to the rails started to let 
go, falling off in waves, and were carried away by the waters 
below. Huge crowds lined the gardens and parks along the 
Sumida, and as the masses behind them pushed toward the river, 
walls of screaming people fell in and vanished. 


Father Flaujac, a French cleric, compared the firebombing 
to the Tokyo Earthquake twenty-two years earlier: 


In September 1923, during the great earthquake, I saw Tokyo 
burning for 5 days. I saw in Honjo a heap of 33,000 corpses of 
people who burned or suffocated at the beginning of the bom- 
bardment. . . .After the first quake there were 20-odd centers of 
fire, enough to destroy the capital. How could the conflagration 
be stopped when incendiary bombs in the dozens of thousands 
now dropped over the four corners of the district and with 
Japanese houses which are only match boxes?. . .In 1923 the fire 
spread on the ground. At the time of the bombings the fire fell 
from the sky. Where could one take refuge? In the shelters where 
I was sure to suffocate? Where could one fly? The fire was 
everywhere. It was impossible to find refuge in such a furnace, 
and besides, an order was given to stay and put out the fires. Yes, 
an inferno was created by the war and the wind made it even more 
wicked. 


Nature reinforced man’s handiwork in the form of akakaze, the 

red wind that swept with hurricane force across the Tokyo plain. 
The U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey provided a technical 

description of the firestorm and its effects on the city: 


The chief characteristic of the conflagration. . was the presence 
of a fire front, an extended wall of fire moving to leeward, 
preceded by a mass of pre-heated, turbid, burning vapors. The 
pillar was in a much more turbulent state than that of [a usual] 
firestorm, and being usually closer to the ground, it produced 
more flame and heat, and less smoke. . . .The 28-mile-per-hour 
wind, measured a mile from the fire, increased to an estimated 55 
miles at the perimeter, and probably more within. An extended 
fire swept over 15 square miles in 6 hours. . . .The area of the fire 
was nearly 100 percent burned; no structure or its contents es- 
caped damage. 


The survey concluded—plausibly, but only for events prior to 
the summer of 1945—that "probably more persons lost their 
lives by fire at Tokyo in a 6-hour period than at any [other] time 
in the history of man." People died from extreme heat as the 
winds fanned temperatures to 1,000 degrees centigrade, from 
oxygen deficiency, from carbon monoxide asphyxiation, or from 
being trampled beneath the feet of stampeding crowds. 

How many died that night in what flight commander General 
Thomas Power termed "the greatest single disaster incurred by any 
enemy in military history"? The Strategic Bombing Survey 
provided precise figures for what can only be the crudest estimates: 
in that single raid on Tokyo 87,793 people died, 40,918 were in- 
jured, and 1,009,005 people lost their homes. Richard Rhodes, es- 
timating the dead at more than 100,000 men, women, and children, 
suggests that probably a million more were injured and another mil- 
lion were lefthomeless. The Tokyo fire department estimated 97,000 
killed and 125,000 wounded. In sum, vast areas of Tokyo lay in 
ruins, more than one million refugees fled, approximately 100.000 
people died, and many more were injured. 

Following the raid, General LeMay explained that he wanted 
Tokyo “burned down—wiped right off the map" to “shorten the 
war." Tokyo did burn, far beyond LeMay's hopes and expectations. 
But the war ground on. In the following months, U.S. firebombing 
destroyed substantial areas of virtually every important Japanese 


city, killing tens of thousands and driving many more to rural and 


mountain areas, although no subsequent firebombing raid ever ex- 
acted a comparable toll in lives. By July 1945, in attacks involving 
6,960 B-29 sorties and 41,592 tons of bombs, U.S. planes had 
bombed sixty of Japan's largest cities, driven eight millon citizens 
from their communities, and destroyed millions of homes. LeMay 
bombers were rapidly running out of targets to strike 
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The evidence suggests that had the United States 
softened the language of unconditional surrender, 
indeed, had it employed the very language ihat 
secured Japan's surrender after the Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki bombings, surrender could probably 
have been achieved without the atomic bomb or an 


invasion. 





In July 1945 U.S. planes blanketed Japanese cities with an 
^ Appeal to the People." “As you know,” it read, “America, which 
stands for humanity, does not wish to injure the innocent people, 
so you had better evacuate these cities." Half the leafleted cities 
were firebombed within days of the warning, bringing home 
their residents the absolute invulnerability of U.S. bombers to 
counterattack by Japanese batteries and fighter planes. Despite 
the pounding of defenseless cities, the destruction of important 
industrial concentrations, and the virtual paralysis of Japanese 
air and naval forces, the war continued. 

Throughout 1945, U.S. planners deliberately 
cities from firebombing. Kyoto, the ancient impe 
Hiroshima, Kokura, Niigata, and Nagasaki were r 
Atomic Bomb Target Selection Committee to display 
of the atom to Japan and the world. 

A few U.S. military men raised questions about the efficacy 
of the area bombing of Japanese cities in the spring and summer of 
1945, but no significant discussion of the ethic ical 
ramifications of civilian bombing took place either in pol 
cils or in the public domain. In routinizing the uses of air power fo 
the extermination of urban populations, firebombing constituted the 
critical background to the atomic bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Despite fleeting discussions about demonstrating the 
power of the bomb at an uninhabited test site, discussions that took 
place largely outside the corridors of power, the road to the atomic 
bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki was essentially devoid of con- 
sideration of the ethical implications of its use. 
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The Atomic Bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 


With the successful atomic test at Los Alamos on 16 July 
1945, and with Soviet troops scheduled to enter the war on 15 
August, the United States raced to deliver the final blow against 
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werent: 





1. In 1964 the Japanese government awarded General LeMay the First 
Class Order of the Rising Sun for his contribution. to the postwar 
development of the Japanese Air Force. 








Nagasaki, in the vicinity of Hamaguchi township, 10 Aug. 1945. The 
corpse (center) is that of a person who failed to escape from an indoor 
air-raid shelter and was burned to death. The girl standing on the right 
staring vacantly is thought to be a member of the girls' volunteer corps 
who came looking for her friends. This photo is by Yamahata Yosuke. 
It and the last picture accompanying this article are from the Commit- 
tee for the Compilation of Materials on Damage Caused by the Atomic 
Bombs in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, Hiroshima and Nagasaki: The 
Physical, Medical, and Social Effects of the Atomic Bombings. 


Japan. At 8:15 A.M. on 6 August, the Enola Gay dropped the first 
atomic bomb over Hiroshima, whose population of approximate- 
ly 350,000 included 43,000 troops. President Harry Truman’s of- 
ficial statement proclaimed: “It is an atomic bomb. It is a 
harnessing of the basic power of the universe. The force from 
which the sun draws its power has been loosed against those who 
brought war to the Far East." The New York Daily News head- 
lined the story: 


BARE SECRET WEAPON 
‘ATOM’ 
BOMB 
JAPAN 


Most Destructive 
Force in Universe 


The New York Times banner headline proclaimed: 


FIRST ATOMIC BOMB DROPPED ON JAPAN: 
MISSILE IS EQUAL TO 20,000 TONS OF TNT: 
TRUMAN WARNS FOE OF ‘RAIN OF RUIN’ 


Three days later, on 9 August, the United States dropped a second 
atomic bomb on Nagasaki, with a population of 270,000. 

The uranium weapon known as Little Boy exploded 1,850 
feet in the air above Hiroshima with a force estimated at the 
equivalent of 12.5 kilotons of TNT. The plutonium bomb Far 
Man exploded over Nagasaki with a force of 22 kilotons. 
equivalent to the power packed by 4,000 B-29s carrying conven- 
tional bombs. Within one millionth of a second of the explosion, 
the temperature rose to several million degrees centigrade, and 
0.1 millisecond later an isothermal sphere 15 meters in radius 
with a temperature of approximately 300,000 degrees centigrade 
formed. Within one second the fireball expanded to 200 meters, 
emitting shock waves and thermal radiation. 


Atomic Holocaust: The View from the Ground 


“The hour was early, the morning still, warm and beautiful. 
Shimmering leaves, reflecting sunlight from a cloudless sky, 
made a pleasant contrast with shadows in my garden,” Hachiya 
Michihiko, director of the Hiroshima Communications Hospital, 
recorded in his diary of the early morning of 6 August. 

A student clearing firebreaks recalled her teacher saying 
"Oh, there's a B!” and, looking skyward, “felt a tremendous flash 
of lightning. In an instant we were blinded and everything was 
just a frenzy of delirium." 

A female junior college student recalled the instant of the 
explosion: “I felt as though I had been struck on the back with 
something like a big hammer, and thrown into boiling oil. . . I 
seem to have been blown a good way to the north, and I felt as 
though the directions were all changed around." 

The force of the blast and the heat of the thermal flash tore 
away the clothing and peeled away the skin from many of the 
victims. A young sociologist described “a park nearby covered 
with dead bodies waiting to be cremated. . . .The most impres- 
sive thing I saw was some girls, very young girls, not only with 
their clothes torn off but with their skin peeled off as well. . ..My 
immediate thought was that this was like the hell I had always 
read about." 

Hiroshima was in flames. A girl of five at the time of the 
bombing recalled: "Black smoke was billowing up and we could 
hear the sound of big things exploding....Those dreadful 
streets. The fires were burning. There was a strange smell all 
over. Blue-green balls of fire were drifting around. I had a ter- 
rible lonely feeling that everybody else in the world was dead 
and only we were still alive." 

A history professor looked down at the city from Hijiyama 
Hill to find “that Hiroshima had disappeared. . . that experience 
looking down and finding nothing left of Hiroshima—was so shock- 
ing that I simply can't express what I felt... Hiroshima didn't 
exist—that was mainly what I saw—Hiroshima just didn't exist." 

Ichikawa Hiroaki, five years old, was trapped under his 
house but was able to wriggle free. Fleeing the city, at Hijiyama 
Bridge he saw “naked people with their burnt skin hanging from 
them like rags. We saw others covered with blood, being carried 
to safer places on trucks.” 


Twenty-year-old Shibayama Hiroshi entered Hiroshima on 
foot within hours of the bombing from his suburban workplace. 
Crossing the K yobashi River he encountered a scene reminiscent 
of “a painting of hell.” 

Floating there were scores of dead bodies, faces swollen to twice 
their normal size and trouser-encased legs stiff as logs. The upper 
half of one body was burned black and the lower half swollen and 
waterlogged. The sight chilled us to the bone. . . It began to rain. 
Black stains spotted shirts. The multicolored smoke generated at the 
time of the blast had become a cloud of dirty brown and black hang- 
ing like a pall over the city. It was a demonic ceiling, a malediction. 


Returning to the city the next day he encountered a sight he 
would never forget: 


a man, his face burned and his blue clothes in shreds, riding along 
apathetically with what looked like black wood fastened to his 
bicycle with coarse straw rope. As he approached, we saw that what 
we had taken for wood was a stiff, blackened corpse, probably the 
remains of a loved one. The man himself seemed crazed. All the in- 
habitants of Hiroshima appeared deranged. 


Okabe Kosaku, a young soldier, entered Hiroshima on the 
afternoon following the bombing to find a burnt-out wasteland. 
“Burned into my memory is the sight of a young mother, proba- 
bly in her twenties, a baby on her back and a three-or-four-year- 
old child clasped tightly in her arms. Caught against a girder of 
the bridge, her body bobbed idly in the gentle current.” Ap- 
proaching Hiroshima station, he observed that 


Houses had been shattered and their inhabitants buried in a welter of 
tiles and plaster, their naked bodies covered in ashes. Here and there 
an arm or a leg protruded. Other bodies lay strewn about, their 
stomachs torn open and their entrails pouring into the ashes. . . .The 
expressions on the dead faces as they gazed emptily into space were 
more contorted and agonized than those of the fierce gate-guardian 
deities of Japanese temples. 


Sato Kiyoko, a third grader, entered a darkened Hiroshima 
at night two weeks after the bombing in search of her mother. 
“No life disturbed the dead streets,” she later wrote. 


What was more frightening than anything else was the sight, in the 
moonlight, of the skeleton of a burned-out streetcar with its load of 
fire-blackened passengers. One corpse was still clinging to a strap. 
I could see trails of silvery phosphorus weaving all about, for all the 
world like the spirits of the dead in my storybooks. 


Survivor accounts of the agony and destruction of terror bomb- 
ing are among the most important and neglected documents of 
modern war and the nuclear era. 

In both Hiroshima and Nagasaki 50 percent of all those lo- 
cated within 1.2 kilometers (three-quarters of a mile) of the 
hypocenter died on the day of the explosion, and 80-100 percent of 
those exposed at this distance eventually died from wounds or radia- 
tion inflicted by the bomb. Within five months, the atomic bomb 
claimed the lives of 140,000 of Hiroshima’s 350,000 people and 
70,000 out of 270,000 people in Nagasaki. Many more subsequently 
died from bomb-related injuries. In Nagasaki, the victims included 
more than 8,500 of the city’s 12,000 Roman Catholics, whose 
residences clustered near the great cathedral close to ground zero, 
and a high percentage of the city’s 10,000 Korean workers, many 
of whom had been forcibly brought to Japan to work under virtual 
slave labor conditions. 

On the night of 9-10 March, in the worst single firebomb- 
ing disaster, 100,000 people, close to 10 percent of Tokyo’s one- 
million-plus population, died. In Hiroshima, 34 percent of those 


exposed to the bomb at 1—2 kilometers of the hypocenter died 
within three months. Current scientific estimates place total 
Hiroshima deaths in the first two to four months at 90,000- 
120,000. A study conducted in Hiroshima one year after the 
bombing revealed that 118,661 people or 37 percent of the 
civilian population of 320,613, were killed, 3,677 were missing, 
and 79,130 were injured. 
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Despite fleeting discussions about demonstrating 
the power of the bomb at an uninhabited test site, 
discussions that took place largely outside the cor- 
ridors of power, the road to the atomic bombing of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki was essentially devoid of 
consideration of ethical implications. 
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Richard Rhodes plausibly estimates that within five years, 
Hiroshima's atomic bomb-related deaths numbered nearly 200,000 
and Nagasaki's 74,000. No single attack in the annals of warf 
exacted so heavy a cumulative toll in human lives as the atomic 
bombing of Hiroshima. Bomb-related deaths have continued 
lower levels in subsequent years down to the present. Hundreds of 
thousands of others continued, and many continue today, to suffer 
*death in life," in Robert Lifton's evocative phrase. The victims im 
cluded not only those who felt the direct effects of blast and fire but 
tens of thousands of others, including fetuses in utero, who were cx- 
posed to residual radiation days after the bombing. 

One measure of the destruction of the firebombing and 
atomic bombing is the comparison with U.S. wartime casualties. 
The U.S. Armed Forces lost 292,000 troops and very few 
civilians in all theaters during all of World War Il, that is, a frac- 
tion of the noncombatants killed in the U.S. bombing of Japanese 
cities in the spring and summer of 1945. 

Michael Sherry has reflected on the qualities that distin- 
guished the Tokyo firebombing from the experience of the 
atomic bomb. Tokyo 

























was a process of destruction, not a simple act, as the Amencan 
bombers poured gasoline and chemicals into the inferno, th : 
server could see the destruction take place and watch the thing come 
alive, becoming some living, grotesque organism, ever changing m 
its shape, dimensions, colors and directions... in Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, most victims did not know what hit them. confronting per- 
sonal extinction first; the survivors only later suffered the shock of 
communal annihilation as they crawled out of their wreckage and 
met the parade of the damned. 





This unfathomable quality of the atomic experience, together 
with the vastly greater power unleashed, however puny by the 
megadeath standards of today, distinguishes the atomic bomb- 
ing from earlier forms of holocaust. 


The Decision to Drop the Bomb 


The atomic bombing of Japan and indeed much of the 
firebombing which preceded it were directed against a nation that 


was militarily defeated in all but name yet whose leaders continued 
to spurn surrender: Isolated and without allies following the defeat 
of Germany; in full retreat across Asia and the Pacific: its cities and 
much of its industry in ruins or starved of raw materials; its civilian 
morale at low ebb; its navy and air force virtually paralyzed, and its 
armies still largely intact but desperately short of food and supplies. 
By spring 1945 Japan lacked the capacity to wage aggressive war 
beyond its borders against the United States and its allies. Soviet 
troop mobilization to attack Japan in Manchuria on 15 August in- 
creased the desperation of the situation. Nevertheless, the Japanese 
military had not lost its capacity to inflict substantial damage on for- 
ces invading the home islands. Throughout 1945, halting and in- 
conclusive efforts by Japanese leaders to negotiate acceptable 
surrender terms through Soviet and Swiss mediation to assure the 
person of the emperor and the continuity of the imperial system 
came to nought. The war continued. 
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Given the destruction of Japan’s naval and air 
power, and the Soviet decision to send large armies 
against Japan in Manchuria, there is strong reason 
to believe that without the atomic bomb Japan’s 
surrender could have been secured well before the 
invasion, which was planned to begin three months 
in the future. 
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How are we to understand the U.S. decision to drop the 
atomic bomb? Four mutually reinforcing factors lay behind the 
decision to bomb Hiroshima and then, three days later, Nagasaki. 
These were: 

e wartime goals that required Japan's unconditional surrender; 

e the belief, subtly reinforced by racist stereotypes, that the be- 
havior of Japanese forces, from attacks on Chinese cities in 
1937 through Pearl Harbor to the Bataan Death March and 
the rape of Manila in 1945, nullified any humanitarian con- 
sideration for the Japanese people; 

e the conviction that the atomic bomb would save the lives of 

numerous U.S. soldiers by obviating a costly invasion of 

Japan otherwise required to secure surrender and assure 

unilateral U.S. domination of a leading industrial power; 

the commitment to establish U.S. primacy and to check Soviet 

advance at the outset of a postwar era that would be shaped 

by Soviet-U.S. conflict. 


The Good War and Unconditional Surrender 


"There never has been—there never can be— successful 
compromise between good and evil. Only total victory can 
reward the champions of tolerance, and decency, and faith," 
Franklin Roosevelt told the U.S. Congress one month after Pearl 
Harbor. From the outset, U.S. leaders defined the war in 
Manichean terms of unmitigated good versus evil that required 
unconditional surrender, and never questioned the legitimacy of 
the U.S. mission. In July 1945 at Potsdam, Truman 's decision to 
overrule suggestions by Secretary of War Henry Stimson and 


Under Secretary of State Joseph Grew to soften the uncondition- 
al surrender provisions precluded an armistice prior to dropping 
the atomic bomb. “The bombs," Richard Rhodes has observed, 
"were authorized not because they refused to surrender but be- 
cause they refused to surrender unconditionally.” 

The evidence suggests that had the United States softened 
the language of unconditional surrender, indeed, had it employed 
the very language which secured Japan's surrender after the 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombings, surrender could probably 
have been achieved without the atomic bomb or an invasion. The 
cruelest irony lies in the fact that after dropping the bomb on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the United States did soften its uncon- 
ditional surrender provisions with respect to the emperor. 
Emperor Hirohito retained not only his life, but he continued to 
occupy the throne for more than forty years as U.S. occupying 
forces assured the existence of the imperial system while trans- 
forming Japan into an "imperial democracy." 

Viewing the end of the war from the perspective of the 
responsibility of Japanese leadership, the price of ignoring the 
welfare of the Japanese people and holding out to secure guaran- 
tees for the person and institution of the emperor—the single 
issue blocking surrender prior to dropping the bomb— was the 
loss of more than 250,000 lives in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the 
estimated 300,000 out of a total of 1.3 million Japanese prisoners 
who never returned from detention in the Soviet Union and are 
presumed to have died, and 81,000 Japanese soldiers who died 
overseas after surrender before they could be repatriated. 


Japanese Atrocities 


By 1945, U.S. officials had closely studied examples of 
Japanese treachery, brutality, and fanaticism that became staples of 
U.S. war propaganda: from the Nanjing Massacre, when maraud- 
ing Japanese troops killed several hundred thousand Chinese, to 
Pearl Harbor, when 3,000 U.S. military personnel (but few noncom- 
batants) were killed, to the Bataan Death March, when hundreds of 
U.S. and Filipino prisoners died or were killed en route to a prison 
camp, to the desperate resort to kamikaze suicide missions in 1944 
and 1945. Many U.S. military and civilian leaders concluded from 
the examples of such barbarous or fanatical behavior by the Japanese 
military that the Japanese people had forfeited all right to be treated 
like human beings. Air Force general Haywood Hansell recalled the 
“universal feeling” that Japanese were “subhuman.” And Air Force 
commanding general Henry Amold believed that Japanese brutality 
and atrocities were so immoral as to justify U.S. retribution from 
firebombs to the atomic bomb. Canadian prime minister MacKenzie 
King privately expressed relief that the bomb was dropped on an 
Asian people and not on “the white races of Europe.” Most impor- 
tant, as John Dower has brilliantly shown, U.S. leaders, who had 
carefully distinguished throughout the war between Nazi leaders 
and the German people, made no such distinction between Japan’s 
leaders and the Japanese people. These judgments—with their racist 
overtones, embodied in four years of unremitting U.S. and allied 
wartime propaganda presenting the Japanese as barbarous, sub- 
human creatures, madmen and yellow vermin—precluded any 
morally grounded hesitation about dropping the bomb. 

The conclusion that racist assumptions shaped patterns of 
U.S. bombing in Asia emerges out of comparison with bombing 
patterns in the European theater. Noting the "agonized hand- 
wringing" by Allied leaders prior to bombing European cities 
and its absence in the Asian theater, Michael Sherry concludes 
that “a different set of standards applied not only to the enemy 
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Flame throwers, mortars, grenades and bayonets have proven to be ar affective rem 
edy. But before a complete cure may be effected the origin of the plague, the breedir 
grounds around the Tokyo area, must be completely annihilated. 








The indiscriminate killing and maiming of massive numbers of 
Japanese noncombatants through firebombing and nuclear ex- 
plosions was made easier by the prevalent Western view at that time 
of the Japanese as subhuman and repulsive. The cartoon on the left 
by David Low of the Evening Standard in London was published in 
July 1941, months before Pearl Harbor, and even then offered a stark 
contrast between three stalwart servicemen, identified as the United 
States, Britain, and the USSR, and the monkey labeled "Jap." hang- 
ing by its tail and contemplating which white man to stab in the back. 
Throughout the war years the U.S. and British media, from conser- 


population, but to conquered friendly people as well.” This dif- 
ference was similarly manifest in the decision to intern Japanese- 
Americans but not German-Americans for the duration of the 
war. In short, U.S. bombing of Japan exemplified “the lower 
value Americans put on Asian lives.” 

Several of the major participants in World War II developed 
self-justifying ideologies framed in significant part in racist com- 
parisons. The centrality of racial, and racist, elements in these 
ideologies differed substantially, leading the Nazis, for example, 
to pursue a deliberate course of racial genocide culminating in 
the annihilation of 6 million European Jews. Precisely because 
the United States was hardly alone in acting on racist impulses 
in the Pacific War, it remains essential to understand the part 
played by constructed communal hatreds in countering moral 
misgivings about premeditated mass murder of entire popula- 
tions, whether by gas chambers, poison gas, or air power. 

In focusing on U.S. firebombing and nuclear strikes, we do 
not minimize the savagery of the Japanese military and the imperial 
state in its conquest and rule of China and much of Northeast and 
Southeast Asia, nor their direct responsibility for the loss of more 
than 2.5 million Japanese military and civilian lives in World War 
II. Nor do we minimize the many times larger numbers of deaths 
inflicted on Asian victims of Japanese aggression. The Japanese 
army's rape of Nanjing, the use of poison gas and bacteriological 
warfare against Chinese troops and civilians, and the savage repres- 
sion of resistance movements in colonial and semicolonial areas 
from Korea to the Philippines to China were all elements integral 
to the subjugation of Asian peoples. Japan's aggressive war of con- 
quest in China and Southeast Asia, like the U.S. air war against 
Japan, eradicated the distinction between combatant and 
noncombatant in military campaigns, thereby bringing about the 
slaughter of noncombatant populations. Interestingly, Japanese 
racist ideology was more sharply honed toward the “inferior” 
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The Ethics of the Bomb 
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I have told the Sec. of War, Mr. Stimson, to use 
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For U.S. policymakers, the firebombing 


the extermination of large numbers of their residents in the spring 
and summer of 1945 eased the transition to nuclear holocaust by 
weakening any remaining moral constraints against noncombatant 
bombing. “We scorched and boiled and baked to death more people 
in Tokyo on that night of March 9-10 than went up in vapor at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki combined,” General LeMay later lashed 
out at critics of the atomic bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
The best evidence available today indicates that LeMay’s numbers 
were incorrect. Death totals at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, long un- 
derestimated in standard U.S. accounts, substantially surpassed 
those in Tokyo. But LeMay did graphically capture the central ele- 
ment of continuity that lay behind the new phase in air warfare, 
which negated all distinction between combatant and noncom- 
batant, and which exacted so heavy atoll in human life prior to drop- 
ping the atomic bomb. The great majority of those killed and maimed 
by the atomic bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, like the vic- 
tims of earlier firebombings, were women, children, and the elderly. 

A few high-ranking U.S. officials voiced doubts about the 
atomic attacks on Hiroshima and Nagasaki in the months and years 
after the bombing. Admiral William Leahy, chief of staff under 
Roosevelt and Truman, ruminated that it would “take us back in 
cruelty toward noncombatants to the days of Genghis Khan. It will 
be a form of pillage and rape of a society done impersonally by one 
state against another whereas in the Dark Ages it was a result of in- 
dividual greed and vandalism." In his diary, David Lilienthal, chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, reflected on both the 
firebombing and the atomic bombing: 


Then we burned Tokyo, not just military targets, but set out to wipe 
out the place, indiscriminately. The atomic bomb is the last word in 
this direction. Allethical limitations of warfare are gone, not because 
the means of destruction are more cruel or painful or otherwise 
hideous in their effect upon combatants, but because there are no in- 
dividual combatants. The fences are gone. And it was we, the civi- 
lized, who have pushed standardless conduct to its ultimate. 


Perhaps the most trenchant contemporary critique of the 
U.S. moral position on the bomb and the scales of justice in the 
war was voiced by the Indian jurist Radhabinhod Pal, the lone 
dissenting voice at the Tokyo War Crimes Tribunal who balked 
at accepting the uniqueness of Japanese war crimes. Recalling 
Kaiser Wilhelm II's account of his duty to bring World War I to 
a swift end— "everything must be put to fire and sword: men, 
women and children and old men must be slaughtered and not a 
tree or house be left standing"— Pal observed: 


This policy of indiscriminate murder to shorten the war was con- 
sidered to be a crime. In the Pacific war under our consideration, if 
there was anything approaching what is indicated in the above letter 
of the German Emperor, it is the decision coming from the allied 
powers to use the bomb. ...If any indiscriminate destruction of 
civilian life and property is still illegal in warfare, then, in the Pacific 
War, this decision to use the atom bomb is the only near approach 
to the directives of the German Emperor during the first World War 
and of the Nazi leaders during the second World War. 


Pal concluded that a victor who destroyed noncombatant popula- 
tions with weapons ranging from firebombs to atomic bombs had 
no moral claim to unilaterally brand its enemy as a desecrater of 
the laws of war. 

One final critique of the nuclear bombing, which the U.S. 
government effectively suppressed for twenty-five years, bears 
mention. On 11 August 1945 the Japanese government filed an 
official protest over the atomic bombing to the U.S. State Depart- 
ment through the Swiss Legation in Tokyo, observing that 
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combatant and noncombatant men and women, old and young, are 
massacred without discrimination by the atmospheric pressure of the 
explosion, as well as by the radiating heat which result therefrom. 
Consequently there is involved a bomb having the most cruel effects 
humanity has ever known. .. .The bombs in question, used by the 
Americans, by their cruelty and by their terrorizing effects, surpass 
by far gas or any other arm, the use of which is prohibited, 


Japanese protests against U.S. desecration of international prin- 
ciples of war paired the use of the atomic bomb with the earlier 
firebombing, which massacred 


old people, women and children, destroying and burning down 
Shinto and Buddhist temples, schools, hospitals, living quarters, 
etc... .They now use this new bomb, having an uncontrollable 
and cruel effect much greater than any other arms or projectiles 
ever used to date. This constitutes a new crime against humanity 
and civilization. 


It is tempting to view Japanese charges of U.S. atrocities as 
no more than the pot calling the kettle black, particularly because 
Japanese leaders since 1931 have shown no greater willingness to 
accept responsibility or apologize for crimes committed against 
other Asian peoples than have their U.S. counterparts. Nevertheless, 
the Japanese protest correctly pointed to U.S. violations of interna- 
tionally accepted principles of war with respect to the wholesale 
destruction of noncombatant populations.’ 

In the United States, as in Japan, the dominant scholarly 
and official interpreters of World War II and other wars have 
generally ignored the dark side of their own nation's behavior 
and hewed to celebratory themes. Louis Morton is representative 
of mainstream U.S. writing in this respect: "In the late summer 
and autumn of 1945 the American people had every reason to 
rejoice. . . .Unprecedented evil had been overcome by the 
greatest display of force ever marshaled in the cause of human 
freedom." Our analysis suggests the necessity to reexamine the 
scales of justice in World War II, in particular to draw insight 
from the experiences of its victims. 


A Means to Save Lives 


The conventional justification for the atomic bombing is that 
the only alternative capable of securing Japan's surrender was allied 
invasion, which would necessarily result in massive U.S, casualties 
and, inevitably, far greater Japanese casualties. The most influen- 
tial text is Truman's 1955 Memoirs, which states that the atomic 
bomb probably saved half a million U.S. lives—anticipated casual- 
ties in an Allied invasion of Japan planned for November. Stimson 
subsequently talked of saving 1 million U.S. casualties and Chur- 
chill of saving 1 million U.S. and half that number of British lives. 

The heavy casualties incurred on both sides in Japan's defense 
of Pacific islands in 1944—45 provided U.S. planners ample reasons 
for caution in planning an invasion of Japan. Between March 1944 
and April 1945, 13,742 Americans died battling in the Pacific while 
killing approximately 310,000 Japanese, a “kill ratio” of 24:1 ; 
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2. As with U.S. interventions in Korea, Indochina, and Panama since 
1945, noncombatants, especially women, children, and the elderly, have 
been killed and injured in large numbers in the Persian Gulf War. At this 
point, March 1991, we have no accurate information about whether tens 
or hundreds of thousands were killed since the U.S. government and 
media have suppressed, minimized, or ignored noncombatant deaths, 
injuries, and diseases. 


indicative of the overwhelming supremacy of U.S. firepower and 
particularly the near monopoly of power at sea and in the air. In the 
battle for Okinawa from April to June 1945, 13,000 U.S. troops died 
and nearly 36,000 were wounded while an estimated 70,000 
Japanese troops and 150,000 Okinawan civilians—one third of the 
island’s total population—lost their lives. 
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U.S. leaders, who had carefully distinguished 
throughout the war between Nazi leaders and the 
German people, made no such distinction between 
Japan's leaders and the Japanese people. These 
judgments. . .precluded any morally grounded 
hesitation about dropping the bomb. 
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Nevertheless, retrospective accounts by Truman, LeMay, 
Stimson, Churchill, and other U.S. and British leaders claiming 
that the atomic bomb saved half a million or more allied lives 
are grossly inflated. Declassified files reveal that U.S. military 
planners at the time worked with estimates in the range of 20,000 
to 46,000 U.S. lives as the projected cost of landing in Kyushu. 
Most important, however, given the destruction of Japan's naval 
and air power, and the Soviet decision to send large armies 
against Japan in Manchuria, there is strong reason to believe that 
without the atomic bomb Japan's surrender could have been 
secured well before the invasion, which was planned to begin 
three months in the future. 


U.S.-Soviet Rivalry 


Revisionist historians have long argued that the United 
States dropped the atomic bombs not in order to defeat Japan 
but to highlight U.S. primacy in the already brewing Soviet- 
U.S. conflict, which has, of course, organized the postwar in- 
ternational order. Their analyses of planning for the postwar 
world, from 1942 forward, underscore official designation of 
the Soviet Union as the primary threat to U.S. supremacy in 
world affairs. We have seen that by the spring of 1945 a crip- 
pled Japan was no longer a significant military rival to the 
United States, whose strength had expanded dramatically 
through the war effort while all rivals and potential rivals 
suffered heavy damage. Nevertheless, while the U.S. military 
had destroyed Japan's capacity to fight aggressive war beyond 
her borders, devastated major cities, and blocked access to 
critical materials, it had neither secured Japan's surrender nor 
broken the Japanese military's will to fight. 

In short, the factors that led to the atomic bombing of 
Hiroshima certainly included, but cannot be reduced to, the 
desire to preempt Soviet entry into the Pacific War and to 
demonstrate the unrivaled might of the United States in the 
postwar era. They also included the goal of forcing the im- 
mediate surrender of a gravely weakened enemy that faced cer- 
tain defeat yet still retained the capacity to inflict heavy losses 
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large an atomic bomb stockpile did the United States need to assure 
“immediate destruction of the enemy centers of industry, transpor- 
tations, and population”? What enemy? Given that “Russia and the 
United States will be the outstanding military powers,” the study 
took “destruction of the Russian capability to wage war" as the basis 
for calculating U.S. atomic requirements. The study included a map 
displaying the sixty-six leading Soviet industrial cities and the num- 
ber of atomic bombs needed to destroy each assuming an estimated 
7,000-foot radius of destruction. The Air Force estimated that a max- 
imum of six bombs were needed to take out the largest Soviet city, 
and specified a total of 204 bombs as "optimum." 


The Legacy of Atomic War 


Japanese annihilation of Asian peoples in the course of Sup- 
pressing resistance to the expanding frontiers of colonial rule, 
and U.S. firebombing and atomic bombing of Japanese cities, for 
all their differences, represent two faces of the pattern of total 
war that carried the killing of noncombatants to new heights 
during World War II. This legacy threatens the survival of 
humanity in the atomic era. 

"Before 1945," Michael Sherry has observed, “it had been 
possible to see in air war the potential for global destruction, but 
survivors of Hamburg or Tokyo rarely connected the extinction 
of their cities with the fate of the species. For atomic bomb vic- 
tims, that connection became indissoluble." The voices of the 
victims of the atomic bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
continue to provide the most eloquent testimony of the conse- 
quences of nuclear war for humanity in the 1990s as they have 
for nearly half a century. 
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Censorship and Reportage of Atomic Damage 
and Casualties in Hiroshima and Nagasaki 


by Glenn D. Hook* 


Introduction 


In the summer of 1945 a number of leading scientists on 
the Manhattan Project, members of the newly created Commit- 
tee on Social and Political Implications headed by James Franck, 
argued against the unannounced use of the atomic bomb against 
Japan. The committee’s report, known as the Franck Report, was 
shaped by Leo Szilard, who focused on the problem of using the 
bomb during the war rather than the problem of developing 
atomic energy after the war, as did many of his colleagues. Al- 
though the report did not take up the moral question of the 
bomb’s use so much as the pragmatic question of its internation- 
al control, it did contain the following comments on the moral 
implications of using the bomb: “The military advantages and 
the saving of American lives achieved by the sudden use of 
atomic bombs against Japan may be outweighed by the ensuing 
loss of confidence and by a wave of horror and repulsion sweep- 
ing over the rest of the world and perhaps even dividing public 
opinion at home.” It is true that in the immediate aftermath of 
the atomic bombings “horror and repulsion” did arise, even in 
the United States; however, the report was surely off the mark 
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*This is a revised version of a paper presented at the Conference on Dis- 
course and the Nuclear Arms Race, Ballyvaughan, Ireland, 8-15 August 
1987, organized by the Institute on Global Conflict and Cooperation, 
University of California (San Diego). The paper first appeared in a spe- 
cial issue of Multilingua, vol. 7, nos. | and 2 (1988), pp. 133-58. In ad- 


dition to the conference participants, I would like to thank Barton. 


Bernstein, Monica Braw, Matsuo Masatsugu, and David Swain for their 
valuable comments. 

1. The Franck Report appears in Alice Kimball Smith, A Peril and a 
Hope: The Scientists Movement in America, 1945-47 (Chicago: 
Chicago University Press, 1965), Appendix B, pp. 560—72. 
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in predicting “a wave of horror and repulsion sweeping over the 
rest of the world." Why was this so’ 

This article addresses the above question by examini 
mode of censorship and reportage of atomic d 
ties in one of Japan's leading newspapers, the As 
during the months of August and September 1945 
resentative cases of censorship during the early vears o 
lied Occupation.’ By thus going back to the very st: 
coverage of atomic damage we hope to be able to shed lig 
the evolution of the nuclear discourse in Japan and. to à 
extent, the United States. For during this time the Japanese media 
operated in three distinctly different political environments: f 
when the Japanese authorities carried out censorship of ator 
devastation as an extension of wartime censorship (7-14 August 



















Robert Manoff, “Covering the Bomb: Press and the State in the 5 ye 
of Nuclear War," in War, Peace and the News Media, Proceedings of a 
conference held 18-19 March 1983 (New York: New York University, 
Department of Journalism and Mass Communication), pp. 197-237. 
3. The Asahi Shimbun (Japanese) was selected for this study as H is 
now, and was even more so in the early postwar years, the 
authoritative newspaper in Japan, particularly in 
bureaucratic, and academic world. Moreover. as aii 
censored by the Japanese and Occupation authorit 
tween the censorship and reportage of atomic dama 
other newspapers should not be so significant as to ir 
clusions drawn in this article, although research focusing or 
newspapers naturally needs to be carried out in the future 



















4. The Allied Occupation of Japan, dominated by the United States, 
lasted until April 1952. 


1945); second, when the media were virtually free from censor- 
ship (15 August-18 September 1945);* and third, when the Oc- 
cupation authorities imposed censorship under the Press Code 
(19 September 1945-31 October 1949).’ The similarities and dif- 
ferences in censorship and reportage during these three periods 
should elucidate the political motivations of the Japanese and 
U.S. authorities in censoring, suppressing, reporting, or permit- 
ting reporting of information on the atomic bombings. This 
should deepen our understanding of the formation of pronuclear 
and antinuclear discourses. 


Reportage under Japanese Censorship 
7~14 August 1945 


Reports on atomic damage and casualties during the first 
period, 7~14 August, centered on the official announcements of 
the Japanese authorities. These announcements, together with 
other information on the atomic bombings, had three salient 
characteristics: first, they minimized the damage and power of 
the “new-type bomb”; second, they emphasized the possibility 
of adopting countermeasures against future atomic attacks; third, 
they highlighted the contradiction between the declared values 
of the enemy, “justice and humanity” (seigijindo), and the injus- 
tice and inhumanity of the attacks. 

A few hours after the atomic bombing of Hiroshima on 6 
August the managing editors of the Asahi Shimbun, other major 
dailies, and Domei Tsushinsha, the news agency responsible for 
telegraphing news of the bombing to Tokyo, were called to the 
Information and Intelligence Agency, the government agency in 
charge of censorship. As that agency decided that information 
on the Hiroshima attack was still insufficient, the editors were 
told to “bury the news of the bombing in some obscure place." 
Thus news of the attack in the 7 August edition of the Asahi, 
which appeared under the headline “Small- and Medium-Sized 
Cities Attacked by 400 B-29s,” was no more than a few lines on 
how Hiroshima and vicinity had been “slightly damaged” (jak- 
kan no songai) by incendiary bombs.’ The front-page headlines 
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5. From 1941 onwards nothing in Japan could be published without an 
advance permit. In the confusion attending the war's end, censorship by 
the Japanese authorities may perhaps have lasted a little beyond 14 
August. I have relied on Monica Braw’s study as a guide. Braw states: 
“The time between the announcement of Japan's surrender August 15 
and the actual signing of the surrender documents September 2. . .was 
possibly the freest that the Japanese press had experienced and would 
experience until the end of 1949.” See Monica Braw, The Atomic Bomb 
Suppressed; American Censorship in Japan, 1945-1949 (Lund, 
Sweden: Liber Forlag, 1986; and Armonk, NY: M.E. Sharpe, 1991), 
p. 21. References are to the Swedish edition. 


6. Even though the Occupation authorities set up the censorship 
machinery immediately after Japan’s surrender, as there appeared to be 
no significant difference in reportage between 2 and 18 September (ex- 
cept the incidents of censorship noted below), we have taken the actual 
imposition of the Press Code on 19 September as our starting point. 

7. Although the Press Code officially ended on 31 October 1949, this 
does not necessarily mean that the Japanese media were free from “self- 
censorship” as a result of the continued Allied Occupation. In this sense, 
Braw’s study needs to be extended to the period between the end of the 
Press Code and the end of the Occupation. 


8. Braw, The Atomic Bomb Suppressed, p. 18. 
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in the Asahi on the following day, which were based on an an- 
nouncement from imperial headquarters, were more informa- 
tive: "New-type Enemy Bomb Dropped on Hiroshima,” and in 
smaller print: “Considerable Damage (soto no higai); Details 
Being Investigated.” Still, the announcement conveyed no more 
about the enormity of death and destruction in Hiroshima than 
the following: “A considerable number of buildings were 
destroyed and, along with this, fires broke out everywhere.” 


ALA RAE PETE TE AA LTRS ETS A DONEC HPUQMRUNIE 


On insisting to the briefing officer, Brigadier- 
General Thomas Farrell, deputy-chief of the Man- 
hattan Project and chief of the Special Manhattan 
Engineering District Investigation Group, that he 
had seen convincing evidence of the effects of 
radiation in Hiroshima, he was told: “I’m afraid 
you've fallen victim to Japanese propaganda.” 
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On 8 August the government received scientific confirma- 
tion that the new-type bomb dropped on Hiroshima was an 
atomic bomb. On the evening of that day Nishina Yoshio, the 
leading Japanese nuclear scientist and the head of Japan’s atomic 
bomb project at the Riken Institute in Tokyo, who had been sent 
to Hiroshima to investigate the damage, reported back to the 
prime minister's office with the following information: " 


What I’ve seen so far is unspeakable. Tens of thousands dead. 
Bodies piled up everywhere. Sick, wounded, naked people wander- 
ing around in a daze. . . Almost no buildings left standing. 

It's all true then? Hiroshima is completely wiped out? Com- 
pletely. . . .I’m very sorry to tell you this. . . The so-called new-type 
bomb is actually an atomic bomb. 


Despite this information from Nishina, the announcements made 
by the authorities during the next few days still gave absolutely 
no sense of the tremendous damage suffered, and continued to 
refer to the atomic bomb as the "new-type bomb." Moreover, 
even though the Asahi mentioned that the ^new-type bomb” was 
an atomic bomb and carried news of the Japanese govemment's 
official protest to the United States in the 1 1 August edition under 
the headlines “Disregard of International Law. Cruel New-type 
Bomb," the 12 August edition, which gave the first news of the 
Nagasaki attack, simply states in a small headline: "New-type 
Bomb also Dropped on Nagasaki." The few lines of commentary 
do little more than mention the time and place of the bombing 
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9. By the end of the war the Japanese people were probably distrustful 
of government announcements claiming that a city had been only 
“slightly damaged.” Such announcements were thus of most utility in 
restricting concrete information people could use to form an inde- 
pendent judgment of the damage. The mode of reporting in the next 
period of press freedom is markedly different in this respect. 


10. Quoted in Dan Kurzman, Day of the Bomb: Countdown to 
Hiroshima {New York: McGraw Hill, 1986), p. 419. 





Relief workers and family members search for survivors and remains of the dead in the rubble of Nagasaki 700 meters from the 
on 10 August, the day after the bombing. Presumably to avoid alarming people elsewhere in Japan, the early reports 
newspapers and announcements by Japanese government authorities minimized the power of the “new-type bomb" an 


of the severity of the damage. In Hiroshima 62 000 of the city’s 90,000 


beyond repair, and yet the initial report in the Asahi Shimbun said that 
photo was taken by Yamahata Yosuke, and it and some of its caption information are from Kyoko and Mark Selden. ex 
Bomb: Voices from Hiroshima and Nagasaki (Armonk, NY; and London: M.E. Sharpe, Inc., 1989), as is also the case with the 
and the last one accompanying this article. The information about the destruction of housing is from Hans Dollinger s The Dec 
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Fall of Nazi Germany and Imperial Japan, trans. Arnold Pomerans (New York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 1968), p. 388. 


and state: "The damage, now under investigation, is expected to 
be relatively light" (hikakuteki kinsho). This typifies the 
Japanese authorities’ attempt to minimize the damage of the 
atomic bombings. 

The attempt to minimize the power of the bomb is also evi- 
dent from the Asahi’s lead story of 9 August. It suggests that, as 
in the case of the German V1 missiles, "the power of the new 
types of offensive weapons to appear during the course of war is 
in many cases greatly exaggerated." On 10 August, moreover, a 
staff officer of the Chugoku district (where Hiroshima is lo- 
cated), who had arrived in Osaka from the bombed city, informed 
Asahi readers that *a bomb of this level is already in the process 
of being tested in our country, too. . .the new-type bomb is hard- 
ly something beyond what we could imagine." 

Second, reportage consistently emphasized the possibility 
of adopting countermeasures against future atomic attacks, 
which also functioned to minimize the damage and power of the 
new-type bomb. Three announcements made by the Air Defense 
Headquarters are typical of the authorities' attempt to treat the 
atomic bomb as nothing more than a powerful conventional 
bomb. So, too, are the comments made in support of the official 
view of the atomic bombs' effects by the above-mentioned staff 
officer and a nuclear physicist. Finally, even three Asahi 
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reporters who provided at least some sense of the scope of 
damage in Hiroshima concluded this mostly resulted from the 
people's lack of familiarity with the new-type bomb. 

The first announcement by Air Defense Headquarters was 
made on 8 August and published on the front page of the hi 
on the following day. It starts out by warning of the dangers 
the blast and thermal heat of the “new-type bomb." but soon 
on to recommend a number of countermeasures, including the 
following: take cover in air-raid shelters, reduce the exposed part 
of the body, and take care to extinguish open flames in the 
kitchen and elsewhere when evacuating. 

The second announcement, made on 9 August, appeared im 
the 10 August edition of the Asahi. The military authorities cor 
tinued to proffer advice on "The Way to Beat the New- 
Bomb,” as the subheadline runs, advising people to "trust in air- 
raid shelters as these are extremely effective against the new- 
type bomb," to wear gloves in order to "completely protect vour 
hands from being burned," and to “lie on the ground or util 
the shadow of a sturdy building" for protection if, for sc 
reason, the air-raid shelter cannot be used. 

The third announcement was made on !| August and 
published in the 12 August edition of the Asah. Additional advice 
at this time was based on surveys conducted by the military anc 


















specialists sent to the atom-bombed cities. Even so, the “new-type 
bomb” is not referred to as an atomic bomb. In fact, under the head- 
line “Wear White and Head for the Air-Raid Shelter,” Defense Head- 
quarters continued to inform the populace in the same vein as in the 
previous two announcements, adding advice such as beware of 
flying glass when sheltering in ferroconcrete buildings, put oil on 
burns from thermal heat, and suggests “white underwear is effec- 
tive for protection against burns.” 

Comments by both the staff officer and the nuclear physicist 
Fushimi Koji of Osaka University, which appeared in the 10 August 
edition of the Asahi, helped to legitimize the official view of the 
destruction caused by the atomic bombs. The staff officer, after 
prefacing his observations with the comment, “there is absolutely 
no reason to fear the new-type bomb,” draws a number of “military 
lessons” from Hiroshima. One lesson is to refrain from wearing 
short-sleeved shirts and shorts because, so long as you cover your- 
self, you are “absolutely safe” (zettai anzen) from exposure to ther- 
mal heat. The fact that ferroconcrete buildings remained standing 
despite the destruction or collapse of almost all Japanese-style build- 
ings led the officer to conclude confident y. “we are absolutely safe 
even against the blast of this bomb so long as we construct sturdy 
buildings." Fusumi adds to the staff officer's advice. Under the head- 
line “Make Ready to Live Underground,” he states: “The path to 
victory so far as air defense is concerned is to live underground.” 
However, as living in an air-raid shelter twenty-four hours a day is 
impractical as well as bad for production, he recommends, “at the 
earliest possible moment to start the rapid construction of factories 
in caves. 
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By obfuscating the victims’ perspectives, at least in 
the period immediately after the explosion of the 
bombs, the perspective on nuclear weapons as in- 
human and a violation of international and 
humanitarian laws was undermined, and the pos- 
sibility of building more such bombs greatly en- 
hanced. 
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A more realistic description of the damage in Hiroshima is 
given by the three Asahi reporters in the 12 August edition of the 
paper under the headline “Hiroshima Transformed Instantaneous- 
ly.” The reporters state that “Hiroshima was forthe most partreduced 
to ashes and a large number of innocent people were killed or in- 
jured,” and go on to discuss the details of the devastation. They 
nonetheless consider the reason for the large amount of damage to 
be not so much the lethal nature of the "new-type bomb" as “un- 
familiarity” with it. So, like the official announcements, they end 
on a positive note: “We cannot even dream of the Japanese race 
losing the will to fight just because of this.” 

The third characteristic of reportage at this time, the em- 
phasis on the contradiction between the declared values of the 
enemy in fighting the war and the injustice and inhumanity of 
dropping the atomic bombs, is salient in foreign as well as 
Japanese comments on the bombings. Most prominent, of 
course, is criticism by the Japanese authorities, which focuses on 
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the contradiction between the enemy's values of "justice and 
humanity" and the unjust and inhuman effect of the means used 
to pursue these values, in other words, the mass extermination 
of innocent civilians. Typical is the initial announcement of the 
Hiroshima bombing made by the Imperial Headquarters on 7 
August: "The enemy's use of this new-type bomb plainly reveals 
his brutal aim of shedding the innocent blood of civilians. . .The 
enemy, who dared such inhuman cruelty, should not for some 
time once again be able to utter the terms justice and humanity." 

This point is stressed in further reporting on the bomb. For in- 
stance, under the headline “The Enemy's Inhumanity. Resolute 
Retaliation,” the Asahi’s lead story of 9 August declares: “The fact 
that the enemy is resorting to the violence of bombing the innocent 
masses while advocating justice and humanity has been finally made 
clear by the results of the survey [of Hiroshima]." Again, by report- 
ing the reactions in Europe, the Asahi demonstrates the Japanese 
are not alone in criticizing the inhumanity of the atomic bombings. 
Thus, in the 13 August edition, the Asahi’s correspondent in Stock- 
holm reports on criticism by Anglican ministers, European 
newspapers, and then a Swedish newspaper: 


The leaders of the United States responsible for prosecuting the 
war should have been able to select a target other than a major 
city to demonstrate the power of the atomic bomb. If it was neces- 
sary for the United States to test the atomic bomb against a city, 
then ample time should have been allowed for the evacuation of 
the residents prior to its use. This. . [action] by the United States 
is a truly inhuman, frightful thing. 


With the Japanese government's official protest to the United 
States, moreover, criticism of the use of the new-type bomb was 
placed squarely in the context of not only justice and humanity, 
but also humanitarian and international laws. The protest was 
published in the Asahi on 11 August: 


. . it has been established on-the-scene that the damage extends over 
a great area and that combatant and non-combatant men and women, 
old and young, are massacred without discrimination by the blast of 
the explosion, as well as by the radiating heat which results there- 
from. Accordingly, this bomb has the most cruel effects humanity 
has ever known. . . . 

{The Americans] have shown complete defiance of the essen- 
tial principles of humanitarian laws, as well as international law. 
They now used this new bomb, having an uncontrollable and cruel ef- 
fect much greater than any other arms or projectiles ever use to date. 
This constitutes a new crime against humanity and civilization. 


This protest by the Japanese government was delivered to the 
U.S. State Department via the Swiss Legation on 11 August. The 
Japanese ambassador to Switzerland was also instructed to explain 
the gist of the protest to the International Red Cross. The U.S. State- 
War-Navy Coordinating Committee, which discussed the project 
on 5 September 1945, made the following recommendations:" 


l. That the receipt of the Swiss memorandum be merely 
acknowledged. 

2. That no reply to this Japanese protest should be made in 
view of the events that have transpired since the receipt of 
this note from the Swiss legation. 

3. That no publicity whatsoever be given to the receipt of this 
protest from the Japanese government. 
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11. Foreign Relations of the United States, vol. 6 (Washington, D.C.: 
1969), p. 474. 
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A wounded Hiroshima policeman issues casualty certificates to victims of the bomb on 
the afternoon of the bombing, 2.7 kilometers from ground zero. Initially Japanese reports 
said that 10,000 people had died from the bombing at Hiroshima, but a study one year 
later stated that 118,661 people were killed, 3.677 were missing, and 79,130 were injured 
Although early statements to their people by Japanese authorities minimized the bombs 

effects, the Japanese government was quick to point out their extreme cruelty, charging 
the United States with having violated principles of international law as well as fundamen- 


tal principles of humanity. 


That the U.S. government was highly sensitive to criticism of 
having violated international and humanitarian laws will become 
clearer as we discuss U.S. censorship in Japan. Before that, 
however, let us examine reportage on the effects of the atomic 
bombs during the brief interval between Japanese and U.S. 
censorship. 


15 August-18 September 1945 


The emperor's announcement of surrender, which ap- 
peared in the 15 August edition of the Asahi, includes the fol- 
lowing reference to the atomic bombings: ". . .the enemy has for 
the first time used new, cruel bombs to kill and maim extremely 
large numbers of innocent people, and the heavy casualties are 
beyond measure. Continuing the war would not only bring the 
downfall of our nation but the destruction of all human civiliza- 
tion.” The dropping of the atomic bomb, the accompanying 
Asahi commentary suggests, was one of the reasons for the ter- 
mination of hostilities, along with the Soviet Union’s entry into 
the war on 8 August 1945. 

The emperor’s concern over the cruel impact of the atomic 
bomb on “innocent people” and the possible destruction of “all 
human civilization” should perhaps be regarded as part of a con- 
voluted excuse for losing the war. But these comments can also be 
taken to symbolize a growing awareness of the irreversible trans- 
formation in the nature of warfare resulting from the first use of 


nuclear weapons. This is not to say that even after the end of the war 
the possibility of exploiting the bomb for political purpose was not 
entertained by government officials: at least one suggested starting 
a worldwide campaign on the horrors of the atomic damage and 
casualties for the express purpose of creating a counterbalance to 
Allied accusations of Japanese war crimes, as we will see in section 
3 below. But the mode of reportage on atomic devastation in the 
month or so between the end of Japanese censorship and the im 
position of the Press Code does seem to suggest a more profound 
awareness of the meaning of being atom-bombed 

The media’s role in the political vacuum between Japanese 
and U.S. censorship is here crucial. Three points deserve mention 
first, critical comment on the U.S. bombings, as in the period of 
Japanese censorship, continues to be voiced by both Japanese and 
foreigners. This point of commonality stands in marked contrast to 
the other two points, which suggest the Japanese media were taking 
advantage of their new-found freedom: (1) criticism of the Japanese 
authorities is tentatively voiced; and (2) the atomic damage 1s 
reported from the perspective of the bombs’ victims. As we shall 
see below, to the chagrin of U.S. officials, at least one foreign jour 
nalist also adopted this perspective in reporting on Hiroshima 

Direct criticism of the United States for the atomic bomb 
ings was openly voiced by Hatoyama Ichiro, a leading 
politician who later became prime minister, who pointed to 
the incompatibility between U.S. actions and international 
law. In an article in the 15 September edition of the Asahi he 


declared: “So long as the United States advocates "might is 
right’, it cannot deny that the use of the atomic bomb and the 
killing of innocent people is a violation of international law 
and a war crime worse than an attack on a hospital ship or the 
use of poison gas." The charge was too much for the Occupa- 
tion authorities. With these remarks as the catalyst, the Asahi 
was suspended from publication for forty-eight hours. This 
action was the first concrete manifestation of how the Press 
Code was to be used in order to prevent the media from not 
only voicing approval of ultranationalist ideology, but airing 
criticism of the United States, too. 

Indirect criticism of the United States through reference to 
the cruelty of the bomb, which surfaces in Japanese reportage on 
the victims, discussed below, was also voiced outside Japan. 
Thus, in the 21 August edition of the Asahi, an overseas dispatch 
reports how the Bishop of St. Albans had "severely criticised the 
inhumanity of the atomic bomb" in a sermon on 19 August. 
Again, in an interview with U.S. Gls in Japan carried in the 12 
September edition of the Asahi, the public is made aware of the 
division of opinion in the United States: 

GI: How do the Japanese people feel about our use of the atomic 
bomb? 


Reporter: They feel resentment. As someone who witnessed the ter- 
rible destruction of Hiroshima at the time I can well understand them. 


GI: I guess so. Even in the United States loud voices are being raised 
in eriticism of the atomic bombings. They are saying that, if any 
bombs are left, they should be dumped into the Pacific Ocean. 


Second, unlike in the period under Japanese censorship, 
when the Asahi simply followed the official line, tentative 
criticism is now voiced of the way the authorities tried to mini- 
mize the atomic damage. In the editorial of 9 September, for in- 
stance, the Asahi complains: “Treatment of the atomic bombing 
and the terrible destruction caused by it should be scientific from 
Start to finish. Nevertheless, in the case of Hiroshima, it seems 
that the initial policy of the authorities was to make an- 
nouncements minimizing the facts to the extreme.” 

The third and most striking characteristic of reporting on 
atomic damage to surface during this brief period of press 
freedom is the salience of the victim's perspective. Apart from 
the first pictures of the atom-bombed cities, which appeared 
respectively in the 19 and 25 August editions of the Asahi, infor- 
mation on the bombs' effects is provided through eyewitness ac- 
counts and scientific evidence, rather than announcements by the 
Japanese authorities as had been done until then. Such informa- 
tion exposes the reader to the tremendous destruction inflicted 
by the bombings. In the 23 August edition of the Asahi, for in- 
stance, one of the three reporters who had earlier described con- 
ditions in Hiroshima provides concrete details on the actual 





Five years after the atomic bombing it was estimated that 200,000 people had died from it in Hiroshima and 74,000 in Nagasaki, and 
bomb-related deaths have continued to this day. The damage inflicted on people includes burns from heat radiation and fire. as seen 


in these pictures from late August 1945 in Nagasaki on the left and from 7 August 1985 in Hiroshima on the right Other people were 
crushed under debris, injured by the blast wave, or had atomic diseases from initial and residual radiation, with symptoms of fatigue. 
nausea, vomiting, high fevers, diarrhea, bleeding. loss of hair, and decrease in white blood cells. Since then many survivors have suf- 
fered aftereffects such as leukemia and cancer. At first U.S. authorities denied that people in the bombed cities were suffering from ex- 
posure to radiation. The photo on the left is by Matsumoto Eiichi, and the ones on the right are by Onuka Masami, and they appeared 
in the pamphlet Hibakusha, edited and published by Nihon Hidankvo (the Japan Confederation of A- and H-Bomb Sufferers Organiza- 


tions) of Tokyo 


destruction Little Boy had caused: 90 percent of the buildings 
destroyed, 200,000 casualties, even mosquitoes totally wiped 
out.” Unlike previously, when “unfamiliarity” was given as the 
reason for the large-scale damage, the reporter this time states 
flatly: “There was no time to evacuate nor time to extinguish 
flames. There was absolutely no time to put into effect the 
countermeasures already established for air defense or fire 
prevention.” 

The cruelty of the Hiroshima bomb is clear from the suf- 
fering of its first victims, as his description shows: 


_. Although initially the number of dead was given as 10,000, 
the number increased with the passage of time and it is finally said 
to have reached 100,000. It can be imagined from this just how cruel 
the atomic bomb’s power is. Moreover, as is usual with those who 
succumb to burns, the victims were fully conscious until their death. 
Those who were looking after the patients, who continued to scream 
out “kill me quickly,” declared in unison, with a sense of anguish 
going straight to the bone, “it’s a living hell on earth.” 


A journalist’s comments on Nagasaki in the same edition of the 
Asahi provide a similar picture of the damage wreaked by Fat 
Man. Under the headline, “Baked [to Death] in Air-Raid Shel- 
ters. 23,000 Dead or Missing,” which belie the earlier optimis- 
tic reports on a shelter’s protective value, he starts out by 
contextualizing the power of this new weapon: “The atomic 
bomb’s power of destruction and slaughter is completely beyond 
imagination.” He then goes on to give concrete details of the 
destruction, which includes “two kilometers in every direction 
being instantly turned into a scorched wasteland.” As for the vic- 
tims of the Nagasaki bomb: 


They are lying around in every conceivable place. Just their eyes are 
burning with indignation; their faces and bodies are covered with 
blood due to glass shards. They are groaning, their faces distorted, 
with the skin peeled off their faces due to being burned. Some, with 
half the body turned to skeleton, could at last be distinguished as to 
whether they are male or female. But that’s all. You cannot tell who 
anyone is. 


The bomb’s cruelty to human beings, it is stressed in a later 
edition of the Asahi, does not draw to a close with the actual 
bombing, nor with Japan’s surrender, but continues even after 
the formal end of the war. Under the headline “Hiroshima Pos- 
sessed by an ‘Evil Spirit’: Death Toll Continues to Rise Two 
Weeks Later,” the 25 August edition describes the situation as 
follows: “Even though this is said to be after the war has ended, 
the citizens of Hiroshima, who have lost home and kin, are being 
whipped cruelly by continuing damage, which shows no sign of 
abating.” This is clear from the death toll: whereas a survey con- 
ducted three days after the bombing gave a total of 30,000 dead 
and 160,000 injured, the Asahi reports the number of dead had 
mounted to 60,000 within two weeks and was still rising. 

The reasons for the increasing number of deaths are 
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12. Various casualty figures for Hiroshima and Nagasaki appeared at 
the time and in the years to follow. Figures submitted by the two cities 
to the secretary-general of the United Nations in 1976 give the total 
deaths to the end of 1945 as 140,000 (£10,000) for Hiroshima and 70,000 
(£10,000) for Nagasaki. For details, see the Committee for the Compila- 
tion of Materials on Damage Caused by the Atomic Bombs in Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, Hiroshima and Nagasaki: The Physical, Medical, and So- 
cial Effects of the Atomic Bombings (Tokyo: Iwanami, 1981), p. 113. 
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discussed in the 29 August edition of the Asai by Tsuzuk: 
Masao, head of the Department of Surgery at Tokyo Imperial 
University, Japan's most prestigious institution of higher learn- 
ing, who visited Hiroshima shortly after the attack. Tsuzuki 
focuses on the pathological implications of the atomic bombings. 









Based on autopsies and other scientific evidence, Tsuzuki 
cludes: “We had originally thought that the range of [damage bs 
the atomic bomb was limited to two: destruction from blast and 
burns from thermal rays. It has now been proved that. in addi- 
tion to these two, harmful after-effects also result from the ac- 
tion of ‘radioactive particles." 

Despite Tsuzuki's conclusion, those speaking on behalf of 
the U.S. government denied any such harmful aftereffects from 
radiation. Wilfred Burchett, the “maverick” Australian reporter 
who first entered Hiroshima, found this out when he returned to 
Tokyo on 7 September. Unknown to the Occupation authorities 
Burchett had made his own way to Hiroshima, arriving on 35 
tember slightly ahead of the officially sanctioned Occupatic 
press corps. Unlike his colleagues, who concerned themse 
principally with the physical destruction of Hiroshima, Burchett 
focused on the bomb’s impact on human beings. As he laconi- 
cally commented to one of the press corps (w aid no heec 
“The real story is in the hospitals." His firsthand account of 
damage in Hiroshima, “The Atomic Plague.” which appeared « 
the front page of the 5 September edition of Britain's Daily Ea 


press, and then worldwide, describes the situation as follows: ^ 
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In these hospitals I found people who, when the bomb fell. sut- 
fered absolutely no injuries, but now are dying from the ur 
after-effects. 





symptoms of general debility. They gave their pat 
injections. The results were horrible. The f 
from the hole caused by the injection of | 
case the victim died. 

That is one of the after-effects of the first at 
dropped and I do not want to see any more examp 


Shortly after returning to the capital Burchett appeared af 
a briefing being held by the U.S. top brass, the mai 
which was “to deny my [Burchett's] dispatch from Hiroshima 
that people were dying from the after-effects of the bomb.” On 
insisting to the briefing officer, Brigadier-General Thomas Far- 
rell, deputy-chief of the Manhattan Project and chief of the Spe- 
cial Manhattan Engineering District Investigation Group. that he 
had seen convincing evidence of the effe : 








s of radiation in 
Hiroshima, he was told: “I’m afraid you've fallen victim to 
Japanese propaganda." 

According to Farrell, who at the time had not visi ed 








13. Wilfred Burchett, Shadows of Hiroshima (London: Verso, 1983) 
p. 41. 

14. Reproduced in ibid., p. 35. 

15. Ibid., p. 22. 

16. Ibid., pp. 22-23. 


Hiroshima, the people seen by Burchett in the hospitals in 
Hiroshima were not victims of radiation, but “victims of blast 
and burn, normal after any big explosion." The height of the 
bomb's explosion, Farrell explained, precluded any "residual 
radiation" in Hiroshima.” Farrell's response to Burchett actual- 
ly touches on two related yet separate issues, although he does 
not seem to distinguish them: delayed death due to radiation ex- 
posure at the time of the blast, and delayed death due to residual 
(lingering) radiation." In both respects, however, Burchett was 
correct in insisting on the aftereffects of the bomb: first, the 
delayed death of some of the hospitalized victims would have 
been due not only to blast and burn, as stated by Farrell, but more 
importantly to exposure to radiation at the time of the blast as 
well as residual radiation. Second, despite Farrell's disclaimer, 
the bomb did produce residual radiation, as is clear from the ex- 
istence of atomic bomb victims who were not in Hiroshima at 
the time of the blast, but entered the city soon after.” 


LAE IS NCU DE EE AMI ION DENNOCH NET SE I AMD E rS 


But blanket statements such as these, which were 
not based on a proper scientific assessment of the 
effect of radiation on human beings, fail to reflect 
any such ignorance. They instead reflect an attempt 
to restrict information on the uglier aspects of the 
atomic bombings. 


LRT ESM TT ET BT ES SI I SU URSUS MEETUPS E cO 


The scope of the atomic devastation was to some extent con- 
firmed by Farrell’s own visit. His comments on visiting Hiroshima, 
as reported in the 11 September edition of the Asahi, are illuminat- 
ing: "I fairly well understood from various mid-air photographs that 
the damage in Hiroshima was enormous, but after coming here and 
inspecting the scene I have learned that the damage is enormous 
and beyond description (gengo ni zessuru). 1 think something so 
horrible should never be used again." Another member of the party 
expresses similar surprise at the devastation: “The devastation in 
Hiroshima is terrible (hidoi), quite beyond what we had imagined." 
He similarly opposes future use: "We should never again use this 
kind of thing." In Nagasaki, as reported in the 17 September edition 
of the Asahi, Farrell states: “As the atomic bomb was tested on an 
open plain, military personnel, obviously, and even those scientists 
directly involved in production could not predict at all what kind of 
influence the atomic bomb would have on the human body and 
buildings." 

The surprise registered by Farrell's party on visiting 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki suggests the difficulty the Americans 
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17. Ibid., p. 22. 

18. Ibid. 

19. At the time, the expression “lingering radiation” appears to have 
been used interchangeably with "residual radiation." 

20. For details, see Committee for the Compilation of Materials, 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, herein called "secondary victims." 
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experienced in foreseeing the scope of the atomic injuries, 
deaths, and destruction. As Norman Ramsey, chief of the 
Delivery Group at Los Alamos, was to later reflect: 


The people who made the decision to drop the bomb made it on 
the assumption that all casualties would be standard explosion 
casualties. . . The region over which there would have been radia- 
tion injury was to be a much smaller one than the region of so-called 
100% blast kill... .Any person with radiation damage would have 
been killed with a brick first. 


Farrell's denial of Burchett's report of people dying from the 
aftereffects of the atomic bombing may have rested on this 
selfsame assumption. Nevertheless, even if we accept at face 
value a degree of ignorance on the part of Farrell and others in- 
volved in the Manhattan Project as to the scope of damage from 
radiation, this in no way implies ignorance of the facts of radia- 
tion damage. Three points bear mentioning. 

First, the safety precautions taken at Los Alamos and other 
atomic facilities demonstrate a keen awareness of the danger 
from exposure to radiation. Second, on 21 August 1945 Farrell 
and others at Los Alamos gained firsthand knowledge of this 
danger when one of the scientists, Harry Daghlian, broke a safety 
rule and was exposed to a temporarily uncontrolled chain reac- 
tion. Phyllis K. Fisher, the wife of one of the physicists, describes 
the consequences:” 


Daghlian died by inches over the next twenty-four days. We learned 
of his suffering from those working in the hospital. It was a horrible 
death and sobering knowledge for those who learned about it. Our 
first death by radiation was an example of what was happening to 
thousands in Japan as a result of the work done at Los Alamos. 


Third, not everyone in the United States regarded reports of death 
from aftereffects as Japanese propaganda. As is shown by the 
Records of the Chief of Engineers, Manhattan Engineering Dis- 
trict, Howard W. Blakeslee, Associated Press science editor, 
thought those reported to have died mysteriously in Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki were probably the "victims of a phenomenon 
which is well known in the great radiation laboratories of 
America. They died from the after-effects of rays created at the 
instant of the explosion.” 

The denial of aftereffects by those speaking in an official 
capacity would help to undermine such opinions, which indirectly 
supported criticism of the inhuman nature of atomic weapons. 
Burchett's experience, together with other facts accumulated over 
the years, convinced him of the reason for Farrell's attempt to deny 
his report —"the existence of an official policy to suppress accurate 
reportage of the terrible after-effects of nuclear war." 

The different coverage of Farrell's own visit to Hiroshima 
in the Japanese and U.S. press is here revealing. As we see below, 
there is no mention in the Asahi, as there is in the New York Times, 
of Farrell’s denial of “lingering radioactivity.” Moreover, with 
the imposition of the Press Code, critical comments on the 
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21. Quoted in Peter Wyden, Day One: Before Hiroshima and After 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1984), p. 16. 


22. Phyllis K. Fisher, Los Alamos Experience (Tokyo: Japan Publica- 
tions, 1985), p. 133. 


23. U.S. National Archives, Records of the Office of the Chief of En- 
gineers, Manhattan Engineering District, RG77, number A46KX. 


24. Burchett, Shadows, p. 9. 


atomic bomb, such as those made by Farrell and one of his party, 
no longer surface in the Asahi. In this we can see the utility of 
censorship for shaping the nuclear discourse in Japan. 


19 September Onwards 


The aim of denying radiation aftereffects was furthered by 
William Laurence, the New York Times reporter-cum-War Depart- 
ment correspondent on the atomic bomb, who entered Hiroshima 
aschief ofthe occupation press corps. Despite this visitto Hiroshima, 
Laurence's report on Hiroshima in the New York Times, which "un- 
accountably" did not appear until 13 September,” did not give a 
firsthand account of his observations in the ruined city. Instead, 
under the headline “No Radioactivity in Hiroshima Ruin,” he re- 
lates how Farrell “denied categorically that it [the atomic bomb] 
produced a dangerous, lingering radioactivity in the ruins of the 
town." He makes no mention of Farrell's opposition to the bomb's 
future use, as does the Asahi. Laurence's delayed report on the 
Alamogordo test, which appeared in the New York Times the day 
priorto his Hiroshima report, also dismisses the possibility of afteref- 
fects due to radiation: “This historic ground in New Mexico. . .gave 
the most effective answer to Japanese propaganda that radiations 
were responsible for deaths even the day after the explosion, Aug. 
6, and that persons entering Hiroshima had contracted mysterious 
maladies due to persistent radioactivity." 


A EL EE UE CBE 


The overall aim of the U.S. government was to 
regard the atom-bombed cities as test sites to be 
investigated in case of future involvement in 
nuclear war....The aim of U.S. medical inves- 
tigators. ..was thus the study, not treatment, of 
the atomic bomb victims. 
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It is true that, as we saw earlier, ignorance as to the scope of 
radiation aftereffects existed at this time. But blanket statements 
such as these, which were not based on a proper scientific assess- 
ment of the effect of radiation on human beings, fai] to reflect any 
such ignorance. They instead reflect an attempt to restrict informa- 
tion on the uglier aspects of the atomic bombings. Continuing the 
wartime policy of nuclear secrecy helped to insure this ignorance 
would remain hidden from public view.” Accusing the Japanese of 
propaganda served to cast doubt on the validity of information on 
the atomic bombings based on Japanese sources. 

If we regard these denials of aftereffects as a means to promote 
disinformation on the bomb's cruel effects on human beings, the 
Press Codecan be regarded as a meansto restrict, suppress, or censor 
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26. On the importance of undermining nuclear secrecy, see Howard 
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nuclear secrecy. Although the Press Code guideli: 
specifically to the atomic bomb, material on the 
could easily be brought within its range of applicati 
its ten points was that “Nothing shall be printed which might. 
ly or by inference, disturb the public tranquillity.” This w 
profoundly affect reportage on the damage. although a 
Braw concludes in her pathbreaking study: " 
from the viewpoint of efficiency and consistency. ` 
most all respects.” 

Despite this lack of efficiency and consistency in terms oi 
the principles of censorship, the Press Code nonetheless effec- 
tively reduced the quantity and perverted the quality of informa- 
tion on the atomic damage. The reduction in the quantity 
of information is clear from a study by Ubuki Satoru: whereas in 
the forty-three days between the day following the first atomic 
bombing (7 August) and the day prior to the imposition of the 
Press Code (18 September) the Asahi carried new ed to the 
atomic bomb on all but three days, the quantity of information 
was drastically reduced after the Press Code came into force." 








lacking in al- 






= 








7/8/1945-18/9/1945 — 21/9/1945-6/8/1946 








Editorials 8 ; 3 
Foreign News 

Dispatches 30 66 
Domestic 

News 77 30 
Total 115 99 





Of course, a reduced volume of material mas 
result of censorship, as even without the censor s pen the editors of 
the Asahi may have decided that the atomic bomb's “newsworthi- 
ness" had declined. This brings us to the second point. I is m the 
perversion of the quality of information that we can see the role of 
the Press Code, either directly through censorship or indirec 
through the creation of an environment of self-censorshi 



















and after the imposition of the Press Code a : 
criticizing the atomic bombing completely disappeared 

The material of particular concern to the censors ca 
understood from the forty-eight-hour suspension of the Asai 
this case, as discussed above, Hatoyama had charged that rhe use of 
the atomic bomb was both a violation of international law and a war 
crime. Domei Tsushinsha, the Japanese news agency, was also put 





sorship is much higher when the self-censorship among 
and editors, which resulted from the existence (not applica 
sorship, is taken into account. 

29. The data appear in an unpublished and undate 
by Ubuki Satoru of Hiroshima University. 

30. Ibid. 

31. Ibid. 





on twenty-four-hour suspension on 14 September for sending out 
news likely to “disturb public tranquillity,” such as: “Japan might 
have won the war but for the atomic bomb, a weapon too terrible to 
face and one which only barbarians would use.” 

With the passage of time, moreover, some victims of the atomic 
bombings who were able to overcome self-censorship attempted to 
gain authorization to publish eyewitness accounts of their ex- 
perience. Some of these were suppressed by the Occupation 
authorities. For instance, a personal account of the atomic bombing 
by a fifteen-year-old girl, Masako Does Not Collapse, which was 
submitted to the censors in March 1947, was suppressed for fear it 
“would disturb public tranquillity in Japan and that it implies the 
bombing was a crime against humanity." Sentences such as “many 
innocent people were killed in Hiroshima and Nagasaki” were 
deleted." This novel did not reach the Japanese public until 1949. 
Nagai Takashi's The Bells of Nagasaki was similarly delayed for 
two years. It, too, was allowed to be published in 1949, but only on 
condition that "The Sack of Manila," a description of Japanese 
atrocities in the Philippines prepared by the Military Intelligence 
Division, Headquarters of the Supreme Commander of the Allied 
Powers (SCAP), was appended to the work.” The personal accounts 
of members of the Hiroshima YMCA collected in 1947 suffered a 
similar two-year delay due to the Press Code." Finally, as a result 
of the suppression or delay in publication of such accounts, many 
other Japanese did not even submit their materials to the Occupa- 
tion authorities' censors. . 

While suppression of these personal accounts can be 
viewed as an attempt to restrict the free circulation of informa- 
tion likely to provoke charges of U.S. inhumanity, barbarity, or 
violation of international and humanitarian laws, the suppression 
of medical research findings, a particularly perverse application 
of the rule of nuclear secrecy, helped justify such charges. The 
delay in publishing research findings in Japan, which must have 
directly or indirectly led to undue suffering and an increase in 
fatalities, was intimately linked to the overall aim of the U.S. 
government to regard the atom-bombed cities as test sites to be 
investigated in case of future involvement in nuclear war. 

This approach surfaces in the memorandum on Study of 
Casualty Producing Effects of Atomic Bombs, drafted on 28 
August 1945 and approved by the chief surgeon of the General 
Headquarters, U.S. Armed Forces in the Pacific. The memoran- 
dum states: "A study of the effects of the two atomic bombs used 
in Japan is of vital importance to our country. This unique op- 
portunity may not again be offered until another world war. Plans 
for recording all of the available data therefore should receive 
first priority." The aim of U.S. medical investigators, who 
visited Hiroshima and Nagasaki together with Japanese re- 
searchers from September to December 1945 as part of the Joint 
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32. Quoted in Braw, The Atomic Bomb Suppressed, p. 97. 

33. Ibid., p. 99. 

34. Ibid., p. 139. 

35. For details, see ibid., pp. 99—104. This is the most extensive treat- 
ment of the suppression of Nagai's book, although it should be noted 
that from the Occupation authorities’ point of view, Nagai's mystifica- 
tion of atomic destruction as “atonement” for the war was not at odds 
with the overall purpose of censoring atomic damage. 
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Above all, U.S. Occupation censors were wary of reports by sur- 
vivors, and one of the books the U.S. censors and army intelligence 
were concerned about was Ota Yoko's City of Corpses, a straightfor- 
ward narrative of Ota's experience of the atomic bomb, both on 6 
August in Hiroshima and during subsequent months. A U.S. intel- 
ligence officer advised her to forget her memories ofthe atomic bomb 
since the United States wouldn't be dropping another one, and when 
the book was finally published in 1948 a chapter had been deleted 
due to fear of censorship. This picture of the cover of City of Corpses 
shows the notations of the censors. The picture and the information 
about Ota in this caption are from Richard H. Minear, ed. and trans., 
Hiroshima: Three Witnesses (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1990), which includes the first translation into En glish of City 
of Corpses. The artist for the cover is Fukuzawa Ichi ro, and the cover 
is reproduced here courtesy of the Gordon W. Prange Collection, 
University of Maryland College Park Libraries. 


Commission for the Investigation of the Effects of the Atomic 
Bomb in Japan, was thus the study, not treatment, of the atomic 
bomb victims. 

That the U.S. investigators focused on the study of the bombs’ 
victims and not their treatment, a charge to be later made against 
the Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission, is suggested by a firsthand 
account of the work of the Joint Commission: “To obtain any given 
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A primary goal of U.S. Occupation censors was to keep people from realizing that it might be 
legitimate to ask if such a bomb should be used or charge the United States with having violated 


international law. The U.S. authorities even suppressed medical research findings that w 


ould 


have been helpful in the treatment of victims. This picture shows some of the 23,000 items such 
as clinical records, slide specimens, and human remains that were taken to the United States 
from Hiroshima in 1945 for use in writing up the results of the U.S. investigation. These items 


weren't returned to Hiroshima until May 1973. 


number of persons from any particular locality it has only been 
necessary to speak to the police chief, who obtains precisely what 
is requested at precisely the right time. The people who appear have 
been entirely docile, submit readily to questioning and examination, 
and seem grateful for the vitamin pills which are doled out after the 
examination." Moreover, masses of records, slides, and tissues col- 
lected by the commission were sent to the United States for use in 
writing up the final report of the survey." Furthermore, the reports 
prepared by Japanese researchers, which contained "suggestions for 
treatment and protection in the light of experience," were submitted 
to the U.S. side." 

Japanese researchers had started collecting material on the 
effects of the atomic bombs virtually from when the bombs ex- 
ploded. They also gained much knowledge through their work 
on the Joint Commission. Thus, they were naturally eager to pub- 
lish their findings. As Braw comments: 

The Japanese scientists were eager to publish their papers. They 
wanted to discuss their findings from a scientific point of view with 
colleagues. But maybe most eager to present their observations were 
the medical doctors. They were battling every day with trying to cure 
the illnesses caused by the atomic bomb, illnesses and injuries they 
had never seen before and which they were at a loss how to treat. 
Only by exchanging information with colleagues could they hope to 
be able to help their mysteriously dying patients. 
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38. Ibid., p. 138. 
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40. Braw, The Atomic Bomb Suppressed, p. 121. 
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Although oral reports on the effects of the atomic bombs were 
given at the annual meeting of the Japanese Association of Medi 
cal Sciences in April 1947, and some reports on the bombs el 
fects were in fact written up." it was not until January 9 
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three-and-a-half years after the atomic bombs exploded, that the 
Occupation authorities, following a policy change in the Unite 
States that permitted declassification of Japanese research, first 
cleared scientific manuscripts for publication in Japan." The O 
cupation authorities were bringing their policy into line with 
instructions issued by the Atomic Energy Commission, whic! 


lowed publication by Japanese “if they had had no access to 
classified technical information and if they had had no collabor 
tion involving classified technical information with. America 
who had had access to restricted data." This deep-seated 
cem for secrecy, which had characterized the Manhattan Project 
was thus carried over to Japanese medical research of use for treal 
ing atomic bomb-injured patients after the termination of the war 


Implications of Atomic Censorship and Reportage 


How does the censorship and reportage of the atomic damage 
during the period of Japanese censorship, press ! 
censorship facilitate our understanding of why th 
killing of tens of thousands of noncombatants did not create a” wav 
of horror and repulsion sweeping over the rest of the 


edom, and U.S 


ndiscriminate 


world" Apart 
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from the public’s acquiescence in the erosion of the moral and legal 
constraints on legitimate targets as a result of the advent of “total 
war,” the following five points, which bear specifically on the 
atomic bombings, warrant attention. 

First, for both the Japanese and Occupation authorities, cen- 
sorship proved an efficacious means to obfuscate the victims’ 
perspectives on atomic destruction in the two cities,” albeit for dif- 
ferent reasons. The Japanese authorities obfuscated the victims’ 
perspectives by excluding concrete information on the actual effects 
of the atomic bombs on human beings. Nishina’s vivid description 
of the horrendous damage in Hiroshima was not reflected in any of 
the authorities’ announcements. The goal here was to prevent the 
erosion of the Japanese people’s will to continue the war. The Oc- 
cupation authorities obfuscated the victims’ perspectives by sup- 
pressing material written by the victims themselves. The 


suppression of Masako Does Not Collapse and The Bells of 


Nagasaki is typical. The goal here was to restrict publication of in- 
formation implying the atomic bombings were inhuman anda viola- 
tion of international and humanitarian laws. It was thus only during 
the interval between Japanese and U.S. censorship that a victim’s 
perspective surfaced freely, suggesting press freedom is a neces- 
sary, though not in itself a sufficient, condition for reporting on 
nuclear issues from the perspective of the victim. 

A second point common to the treatment of information on 
the atomic bombings by both the Japanese and U.S. authorities is 
the use of expert opinion to bolster the desired perspective. The 
Japanese authorities, aiming to minimize the damage and power of 
the atomic bomb and convince the population of the effectiveness 
of countermeasures, utilized the “expert opinion” of a military staff 
officer and a nuclear scientist to substantiate their perspective on 
the bomb. These opinions were duly reported in the Asahi. The Oc- 
cupation authorities, aiming to undermine charges of U.S. in- 
humanity and violation of international and humanitarian laws, 
utilized the “expert opinion” of a high-ranking military officer to 
deny people were dying from the aftereffects of the atomic bomb- 
ings. William Laurence, the War Department’s “nuclear propagan- 
dist," faithfully reported these denials in the New York Times, 
claiming such charges by the Japanese were nothing more than 
“propaganda.” In this we can see the critical role journalists and 
newspapers can play in shaping the nuclear discourse.” 

Third, the Japanese authorities and the Japanese press, as 
evidenced by the Asahi, continued throughout these three periods 
to insist upon the incompatibility between the espoused values of 
the United States in fighting the war and the actual means used to 
pursue these values. The goal here was to demonstrate that even 
though Allied propaganda painted the Japanese as the barbarian, 
inhuman enemy,” the Allies themselves were capable of inhuman 
acts in violation of international and humanitarian laws, as especially 
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= manifest in the atomic bombings. This is not to say that the motiva- 
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tion of the Japanese authorities in making these charges was pure— 
aresult of concern for the bombs’ devastating effects on the residents 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The possibility of exploiting the atomic 
bombings to offset the U.S. “uproar” over Japanese mistreatment 
of prisoners of war was an idea to at least cross the mind of Foreign 
Minister Shigemitsu. As seen from his request of 13 September to 
the Japanese legations in Sweden, Switzerland, and Portugal, he 
wanted Japan's overseas legations to “make every effort to exploit 
the atomic bomb question in our propaganda." But the continued 
stress on the inhumanity of the bombings and the accusation of 
violating international and humanitarian laws, even during the 
period of press freedom and U.S. Occupation, not to mention during 
the period since the end of the Occupation, suggests this criticism 
was not simply against the United States, but against the atomic 
bombs as intrinsically inhumane weapons. 

Fourth, the accusation of “Japanese propaganda” should be 
viewed as much as a denial of the incompatibility between the ends 
and means of war as a denial of the aftereffects per se. For the denial 
of aftereffects did not result solely from ignorance, although this 
may be part of the reason, but from the need to establish America’s 
moral superiority in the postwar world. In short, unless the United 
States denied the inhumanity of the atomic bombings and estab- 
lished a position superior to the Japanese in terms of “justice and 
humanity,” then the trial of Japanese leaders for “war crimes” would 
be regarded as nothing but victor’s justice. If the victors as well as 
the vanquished had committed acts of comparable barbarity in pur- 
suit of their espoused values and goals, then why should only the 
latter be tried for war crimes? And if the United States could not 
retain moral integrity in respect of the atomic bombings, then how 
could the public be persuaded to knowingly support, through Con- 
gress, the disbursement of funds to produce more nuclear weapons? 

Finally, the U.S. attempt to keep the “nuclear secret” com- 
pounded the inhumanity of using the atomic bombs. The logic up 
to the end of the war may quite well have been that as no Japanese 
is "innocent" (as implied in the censorship of Masako Does Not 
Collapse), then the death of noncombatant men, women, and 
children was unavoidable in order to “end the war quickly and save 
lives.™ Thus the atomic bomb could be seen as necessary to end 
the inhumanity of a war started by Japan. But even this logic, if con- 
ceded, should not extend beyond the war's end. Secrecy meant that 
the war ran a longer course: by delaying publication of medical re- 
search useful for the treatment of atomic bomb patients, innocent 
Japanese died or suffered unduly even after surrender. 


Conclusions 


The above discussion on the implications of censorship and 
reportage of the atomic damage in Hiroshima and Nagasaki should 
help to shed light on the reasons for the formation of pronuclear or 
antinuclear discourses. A pronuclear discourse is taken to hinder a 
"wave of horror and repulsion" from sweeping over the world; an 
antinuclear discourse seeks to facilitate it. 

I have suggested elsewhere how important a victim's 
perspective on nuclear war may be as the core of an antinuclear 
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discourse.” The censorship and reportage of the atomic damage 
seems to substantiate the importance of such a perspective by 
negative example: the suppression of information on the cruel 
effects of the atomic bomb on human beings. By obfuscating the 
victims’ perspectives, at least in the period immediately after the 
explosion of the bombs, the perspective on nuclear weapons as 
inhuman and a violation of international and humanitarian laws 
was undermined, and the possibility of building more such 
bombs greatly enhanced. This can be seen to have contributed to 
a long-term trend of moving away from the state-level taboo of 
discussing whether nuclear weapons should even be permitted 
as instruments of war.” The Japanese government's change of 
attitude towards the atomic bombings epitomizes the acceptance 
of the bombs’ use from an “objective” point of view. As stated 
by the government in the 1963 atomic bomb court case: 


This [the protest by the Japanese government during the war] 
emphasized that the use of a new-type weapon by an enemy na- 
tion violates the principles of international law as well as fun- 
damental principles of humanity. But seen objectively, not from 
the position of one of the belligerent parties, such a conclusion 
cannot necessarily be drawn. 


In this sense, it is not so much the Japanese state as the Japanese 
people who have continued to adopt a victim’s perspective on 
nuclear war by insisting that the use of nuclear weapons is in- 
human and a violation of international and humanitarian laws. 
Needless to say, the victims of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, sup- 
ported by a relatively free and independent press, have been in 
the vanguard of the movement to spread the victims’ perspectives 
on nuclear war in Japan and overseas.” 

The second point is that, as in the case of the nuclear power 
industry,” expert opinion may be utilized to promote a pro- or 
antinuclear discourse. That the denial of aftereffects was useful for 
promoting a pro- rather than antinuclear discourse should be clear 
from the above. This suggests care needs to be taken in evaluating 
expert opinion. How Farrell’s remarks were used by Laurence and 
the Asahi is here instructive: In the former case, they were used to 
deny radiation; in the latter, to show how even those responsible for 
the atomic bombings recognized their fundamental inhumanity— 
hence, Farrell’s call to never use atomic weapons again. In this way, 
an expert’s comments could be used in the United States to under- 
mine the formation of an antinuclear discourse centering on the in- 
humanity of the bomb; on the other hand, they could be used in 
Japan to reinforce the perspective on the atomic bombings as in- 
human and a violation of international and humanitarian laws. How 
journalists and newspapers employ expert opinion is thus of crucial 
significance for shaping the nuclear discourse. 

Third, the Japanese attack on the legitimacy of using atomic 
weapons was placed in a universalistic rather than a particularistic 
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framework.” The appeal to a universalistic criterion can be se 
the stress on the bomb's inhumanity: the atomic bomb sh 
condemned for its cruel effects on human beings. irrespecti 
particularistic identity of most of the victims as Japane: 
charge that the United States violated international and humanita: 
laws similarly attempts to place the atomic bombings squarely m a 
universalistic context. The Occupation authorities, in contrast 
tempted to relativize the cruelty of the atomic bombings by plac 
them in a particularistic context: the appending of “The Sack 
Manila” to Nagai's book symbolizes how the universalistic criterion 
for judging the attacks on Hiroshima and Nagasaki was undermined 
by placing the atomic bombings in the particularistic context of the 
atrocities the Japanese had committed. The retort of "Remember 
Pearl Harbor!” to criticism of the atomic bombings is another way 
the appeal to a universalistic criterion has been relativized in the in- 
tervening years. The success or failure of such rhetoric can be taken 
as one indication of the extent to which U.S. values have become 
nuclearized and nuclearism has taken root in society. 
Fourth, the discussion of the impact of nuclear secrecy on the 
suppression of medical research is instructive in highlighting the 
degree to which the nuclear agenda in the United States has cente: 
on military secrecy. Such secrecy, it is argued, is essential in o 
to maintain U.S. security. What the suppression of medical resea 
validity any c 
of military security may have, nuclear secrecy i£, inelu 
leads to a gap between state security and people s security, with 
latter suffering as a consequence. When Judge Sherman Christi: 
sen, whoreversedhis ruling in favor of the government in the fe 






























duct" he was providing evidence that nuclear secre 
affected the lives of former enemies, but the | 
United States, too.” 

These four conclusions suggest an antinuclear discou 
may be strengthened by: 

1. promoting a victim's perspective under a free and in 
pendent press; 
. challenging or utilizing expert opinion: 








2 

3. criticizing the cruelty of nuclear weapons from a univer- 
salistic, unrelativized perspective: and 

4. undermining nuclear secrecy. 
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Five Poems (1974-91) by the Hiroshima Poet Kurihara Sadako 
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translated and introduced by Richard H. Minear- eo. 
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EC years ago "the Bulletin ofCancerned Asian * s Until that day Hiroshima 

(21:1 [Jan.—Mar. 1989]. pp. 46—49) published'my translations'of willbe.a city of cruelty and bitter bad faith. 
wartime poems by Kurihara Sadako (born 1913). The.poems in And we will be pariahs 

this issue trace the evolution of Kurihara's thinking down to the afire with remnant radioactivity. 
present. Her conviction that the fifteen-year war was morally 
wrong insured that;despité being a victim of Hitoshima, she did That we may say “Hiroshima” 
not lock herself into the role of atomic victim. She Wrote “When and hear in reply. gently, 
We Say ‘Hiroshima’” in 1974. "Ah, Hiroshima," 


we need first 
to cleanse 
our own filthy. hands. 


When We Say “Hiroshima” 


When we say "Hiroshima," 
do people answer, gently, 
"Ah, Hiroshima"? 
Say "Hiroshima," and hear “Pearl Harbor.” 
Say "Hiroshima," and hear “Rape of Nanking.” 
Say ' ‘Hiroshima,” and hear of women and ¢hildren in Manila 
thrown into trenches, doused with gasoline, 
and burned alive. 
Say “Hiroshima,” 
and hear echoes of blood and fire. 


Say “Hiroshima,” 

and we don't hear, gently, 

"Ah, Hiroshima.” 

In chorus, Asia’s dead and her voiceless masses 
spit out the anger 

of all those we made victims. 

That we may say “Hiroshima,” 

and hear in reply, gently, 

“Ah, Hiroshima,” 

we must lay down in fact 

the arms we were supposed to lay down. 
We must get rid of all foreign bases. 
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Like Ota Yoko, Toge Sankichi, and Maruki iri and 1 Marah 
Toshi, Kurihara has paid particular attention tc gi 
Korean victims of the bomb. She published "Out c 
Stone" in 1979. The stone is the large monument to the 
victims; it is located across the river just to the west—ay 
side the confines—of Peace. Park. Mul! Mul tai ia! (Kuri 
gives it phonetically) is Korean for “Water! Water. ple easet" 








Out of the Very Stone 


Out of the very stone they sound, 

the voices of the tens of thousands who burned to death: 
charged with age-old bitter feelings, 

they fill the night air: 

Mul! Mul tal la! Mul tal la! 

Water, please! Water, please! 


From the riverbank monument 
for which there was no room in Peace Park. 
all night long. they come, the voices 
of the tens of thousands dead: 
Mul! Mul tal ia! Mul tal la! 


Rounded up 

as they tilled the soil in the fields of home, 

rounded up 

as they walked the streets of the towns and villages of home, 
not allowed to say even a word of farewell 

to wives and children, parents, brothers, sisters. 

they were packed like livestock into transports 

and shipped off, across the strait. 





Forced to pray to foreign gods, 

to swear allegiance to a foreign ruler, 
in the end burned in that flash, 

they were turned into black corpses 
for swarms of crows to peck at. 


Aigu! Mul! Mul tal la! 

The homeland was torn in two, 

and one torn half forced 

to house thousands of atomic weapons 
Why should the atom be forced 

on us and our half? 

Leave, you foreign soldiers! 

Take your atomic bombs, and leave! 
The homeland is one. 

O Wind, take the message— 

that this torn half calls out to its own kind 
out of the very stone. 





“Hiroshima and the Emperor’s New Clothes” needs a word 
of explanation. “The Emperor’s New Clothes” is a story by Hans 
Christian Andersen about an emperor who had been convinced 
by a pair of itinerant tailors that the garment they had made him 
was so fine that people who were unfit for their work or hope- 
lessly stupid couldn't see it. Neither the emperor nor those 
around him wanted to admit they couldn’t see the garment, and 
so he ended up parading in the streets nude. His loyal subjects 
watching the parade also didn't want to say that they couldn't 
see any clothes on him, but finally a child shouted out the truth— 
"But the emperor has nothing on at all!" When this European tale 
is translated into Japanese, the term for emperor is osama, 
generic prince, not reigning emperor. Hence the reference here 
is not to Hirohito but to Suzuki Zenko, prime minister in 1981 
when Kurihara wrote the poem. 
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Hiroshima and the Emperor's New Clothes 


Chubby, 

glossy face shiny with sweat, 

the emperor of the new clothes, 

his (nuclear) bellybutton plain to see, 

says he's coming to Hiroshima. 

He says he'll pay his respects at the atomic cenotaph. 
Can he really stand 

bellybutton-bare before the monument 

that says "the mistake shall not be repeated"? 
The emperor of the new clothes, 

who says black is white 

and white is black 

and makes lies and fraud the policy of the state, 
says he's coming, 

bare bellybutton and ali. 

In Hiroshima 

not only the children 

but also the old people, the men, the women 
laugh, get angry 

at the chubby emperor’s 

bellybutton antics. 


In April he pays his respects at the shrine to war; 
in August he pays his respects at the atomic cenotaph. 
Repeating flat contradictions every day— 
in the country across the sea 

he says what they want him to say; 

here at home, for domestic consumption, 
he says black is white 

and white is black. 

But Hiroshima will not be fooled. 

O, you 200,000 dead! 

Come forth, all together, 

from the grave, from underground. 

Faces puffed up with burns, 

black and festering, 

lips torn, 

say faintly, "We stand here in reproach." 
Shuffle slowly forward, 

both arms, shoulder high, 

trailing peeled-off skin. 

Tell them— 

the emperor of the new clothes 

and his entire party— 

what day August 6 is. 





“The Day the Showa Era Ends” is dated 8 December 1988. 
The emperor died (and the Showa era ended) one month later, in 
early January. This poem is Kurihara’s contribution to an "anti- 
emperor anthology" (the words are from the jacket) of eighty- 
eight poems by eighty-eight poets to herald the passing of the 
Showa era; Kurihara herself was one of the organizers of the 
project. 


The Day the Showa Era Ends 


On the moat a swan drifts, oblivious; 

deep within the Palace, the emperor lies ill, 
now vomiting blood, now passing blood: 
semiconscious, 

does he think of them? 


—the victims of the atomic bomb 
lying on straw in those sheds and stables 
of the farms to which they fled 
that summer’s day forty-three years ago, 
afflicted by fevers, trembling from chills, 
red spots breaking out all over, 
hair falling out, receiving no medical treatment 
of any kind, 
not knowing even the name of their disease, 
who died with blood pouring from ears, mouths, noses; 
—the victims of the atomic bomb who passed 
so much blood their bowels seemed to have melted, 
who hadn't even rags to use for diapers, 
who died drowning in blood. 


Revived by transfusion after transfusion, 
semiconscious, 

does he mount his white horse 

and roam distant battlefields? 


The hell of starvation in the jungles on southern isla 
and in the rocky mountains of the continent 

that made people eat snakes, frogs, even human flesh 
the soldiers wracked by malarial fevers 

and shivering from chills 

beneath the sizzling southern sun, 

arms and legs blown away by naval artillery 

unable to move even an inch, 

who breathed their last on foreign soi 
semiconscious, 

does he pay them a call? 


A single life counts the world; 
one life counts as much 
as any other. 
Yet counting less than a feather, 
husbands and sons went to their deaths sing! 
“At sea be my corpse water-soaked:; 
on land let grass grow over it. 
Let me die beside my lord." 
As he wanders the borderland between life an l 
does their one-time lord make his painfu 
to Greater East Asian battlefields 
to hand out Imperial gift cigarettes 
and award Orders of the Golden Kite 


Even after the war ended 

their one-time commander-in-chiet 

never expressed regret for his sin—the w 
The day the Showa era ends, 

will the Greater East Asian war finally com 
Or does Japan stand already 

on the threshold of new war? 

In August forty-three years ago 

the cicadas cried bitterly throughout Japan 
their voices resound now, 

deafeningly loud. 


Kurihara wrote “Rather than Weapons, Roses” on 19 


January 1991; it appeared in the Asahi Shimbun on 24 January. 
The Hinomaru is the Japanese flag. 


Rather than Weapons, Roses 


War: blood flows in rivers, 
flows and is sucked into the sand— 
a futile affair. 


If war starts in the desert, 

the desert will be red with blood, 
corpses will lie exposed to the hot sun, 
and the stench of rotten flesh 

will flow out into the world. 


Families in America 

will pray for the safety of loved ones; 

but fathers, children, husbands, lovers 

will come back in body bags— 

this when families are still crying Vietnam tears. 


When the young people of America 

come home in body bags, 

America will ask that Japan, too, shed young blood, 
show the Hinomaru in the Gulf, 

give money, supplies, lives. 

Setting Grenada and Panama to one side, 

America confronts the Arabs: 

the Palestinian problem is past, unreal, 

but Kuwait is real. 





In the Arabian sky, high-tech weapons 

with their black fuselages intersecting. 

black smoke billowing up; 

sirens screaming— 

forty-five years ago we too 

lived in and out of air raid shelters, night and day. 
Babies and the sick we took with us; fear immobilized us. 
And at the end of it all, 

Hiroshima was burned alive in the atomic flash. 
We must not let the people of the desert 

be wiped out by atomic and biochemical weapons. 


Armed force won't bring about peace. 

Stop the blasphemous broad-daylight carnage! 
Japan, first country in the world 

to renounce war for reasons of conscience: 

the bellicose may criticize us 

as unrealistic, one-country pacifists; 

but let’s stop them 

from stuffing young people into body bags; 
let's not let the Hinomaru wave again. 


Rather than weapons, roses; 
rather than sanctions, talks; 
no side has hands 

unstained by blood. 





"Denunciation of Nuclear Death—Humanity on Thin Ice" 


This 240 cm x 120 cm ceramic work and the 53 cm x 40 cm melting face, "Atomic Stigmata on Wall." 
on the torso on p. 28 are by the Japanese "people's artist” Kita Kazuaki and were created in 1985 
They are reproduced here courtesy of Richard Minear, Milton Lowenthal, and Kita Kazuaki. Foi in- 
formation about the other graphics accompanying this article, see the note on the inside back co ere 


Korea’s Forgotten Atomic Bomb Victims 


by Kurt W. Tong 


Introduction 


It is not commonly known in the United States that tens of 
thousands of Korean nationals were killed and injured in the cities 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki during the atomic bombings of 1945. 
It is even possible that President Harry Truman was unaware of the 
existence of Koreans in the target cities when he made the fateful 
decision to use nuclear weapons against Japan. This final act of war 
engendered lasting misery for several thousands of the very people 
the United States was trying to liberate from Japanese domination. 

Many Korean atomic bomb victims survive today, scattered 
in rural villages in South Korea or in the slums of urban Japan. 
Hundreds are still burdened by physical or radiation-related in- 
juries sustained four decades ago. How these people became 
casualties, and how they have managed since, is a complex 
story—but one worth telling, if for no other reason than to remind 
us of the way in which decisions of violence made in time of war 
have lasting effects far beyond what is intended. 


The story of Korea's atomic bomb victims dates back to 
1910, when Japan formally annexed Korea and began its thirty- 
five-year colonial occupation of the Korean peninsula. In the 
years after the annexation, Japanese development policies 
placed heavy economic and social burdens on the Korean 
populace, and many Koreans were attracted to the Japanese 
home islands by the relatively ‘high wages offered in factories 
and mines there. By 1935 there were more than 600,000 Koreans 
residing permanently in Japan. 

After the Japanese army invaded China in 1937, the 
colonial government in Korea took steps to increase the efficien- 
cy of its exploitation of the Korean populace. Soon the military 
took over exclusive control of labor conscription, and estab- 
lished a system of forced migration and virtual slavery. Entire 
Korean villages were surrounded and the people captured, im- 
prisoned, and transferred to Japan or Manchuria. In all, ap- 
proximately 750,000 Koreans were conscripted for work in 
Japan, 250,000 assigned to military-related labor in China or the 
South Pacific, and 85,000 drafted into the army. 

The Association of Korean Atomic Bomb Victims estimates 
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that there were over 50,000 Koreans living in the city of Hiroshima 
in 1945, with heavy concentrations in Fukushima-cho and Minami 
Kannon-cho, areas that were 2 and 3 kilometers from the bomb 
hypocenter, respectively. Population estimates for Nagasaki are 
generally less reliable, but it seems that there were probably as many 
as 30,000 Koreans residing in the city proper. 








Koreans in Hiroshima and Nagasaki 


Over 400,000 people—Japanese, Koreans, Chinese, and a 
handful of American prisoners—were directly or indirectly ex- 
posed to the blast and radioactive effects of the atomic explosion 
at Hiroshima on 6 August. Of these some 70,000 to 80,000 died 
immediately. Tens of thousands more died in the hours and 
weeks that followed—from burns, infectious disease, and radia- 
tion sickness, a gradual deterioration of the body's intemal or- 
gans that doctors had no experience in treating. 

Estimates of Korean hibakusha at Hiroshima (hibakusna 
is the commonly used term for atomic bomb casualties) range 
from 48,000 to 50,000, including about 30,000 who died im- 
mediately or within the following year, and about 20,000 who 
survived. The higher death rate of Koreans compared to 
Japanese is attributable to several factors. Many Koreans lived 
in the poorer downtown neighborhoods near the hypocenter. 
and a high proportion worked outdoors, where they were 
directly exposed to the blast and radiation. Also. overcrowded 
emergency hospitals set up after the bombing frequently 
turned away Korean victims seeking treatment, deciding in- 
stead to give native Japanese victims priority treatment, Final- 
ly, since few Koreans had relatives in the countryside, most 
remained in the city after the blast, thus taking in radiation 
through poisoned food and water. Still other Koreans who had 
been stationed outside the city at the time of the explosion 
were organized into brigades to clear the main thoroughfares 
downtown and were irradiated at that time, 

Casualties in Nagasaki were lower for both Japanese and 
Koreans, but there were approximately 20,000 Korean casualties 












on 9 August, of whom half died immediately or in the weeks and 
months thereafter. Approximately 10,000 Korean casualties 
from Nagasaki survived.' 


A Lifetime of Suffering 


For the Korean hibakusha, injuries sustained at the 
atomic bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki have posed great 
hardships in the decades following 1945. Those exposed to 
the radiation have an exceptionally high incidence of cancer 
and anemia. Many have keloid scars, the result of radiation 
burns, which grow at abnormal rates and have to be peri- 
odically treated. The children of victims are also sometimes 
sickly or malformed as a result of radiation-altered genetics. 

But aside from medical problems, hibakusha also carry 
unusually heavy social and psychological burdens. Hibakusha 
are frequently ostracized, especially if they have readily 
visible physical scars, and they and their children have found 
it difficult to find partners for marriage. Psychologically, 
many still suffer from shell shock, the condition now referred 
to in the United States as post-traumatic stress disorder, com- 
monly associated with Vietnam War veterans. 

The special burdens that atomic bomb victims carry have 
been particularly heavy in the case of Korean hibakusha, espe- 
cially those who returned to Korea after the war. Medical 
facilities are inadequate in the regions of rural Korea where 
most hibakusha who returned to Korea reside. Social 
ostracism—the perception by their peers that they are some- 
how tainted—is even more severe in Korea than in Japan be- 
cause there has been less public education about the real 
effects of an atomic bombing. These hardships have been com- 
pounded by politics. Systematically ignored by the govern- 
ments of Japan, South Korea, and North Korea, these Koreans 
have truly become the forgotten hibakusha of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, although in 1990 steps were taken that might improve 
this situation. 

Of the roughly 30,000 Korean hibakusha who survived 
the bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, about 23,000 
returned to Korea and 7,000 remained in Japan. Let us look at 
the situation of the minority of Korean hibakusha who 
remained in Japan. 

In terms of access to medical treatment, Korean 
hibakusha who stayed in Japan as permanent residents have 
been more fortunate than their cousins who returned to the 
peninsula. Two laws passed in the 1950s and 1960s established 
a system of registration and free treatment for atomic bomb 
victims in Japan. If identified by two independent witnesses 
(not relatives) as having been within a certain distance of the 
hypocenter at the time of the atomic explosions, a hibakusha 
can receive an atomic victim's registration (commonly 
referred to as a techo). The techo entitles that person to free 
or discounted inpatient and outpatient medical treatment at 
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1. For statistics, refer to Lee Sil-kun, Hibaku Chosenjin mondai to 
"Chohikyo" (The problem of Korean atomic bomb victims and the As- 
sociation of Korean Atomic Bomb Victims) (Tokyo: Rodo Junposha, 
1979); Kim Yong-kwon and Lee Chong-yon, ed., Zainichi Kankoku- 
Chosenjin (Koreans in Japan) (Tokyo: Kodokusha, 1985); and the As- 
sociation of Korean Atomic Bomb Victims publication "Hankuk 
bipokcha dul-i hyonhwang" (Current conditions of hibakusha in Korea). 
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registered clinics throughout Japan, as well as assistance with 
funeral expenses. Techo are also awarded in Hiroshima to 
those who passed within a 2 kilometer radius of the hypocenter 
before 20 August and to those who worked in hospitals or tem- 
porary morgues disposing of irradiated corpses. In 1980 cer- 
tain privileges were also extended to the children of 
hibakusha. 

In all, over 7 billion dollars has been spent since 1957 
establishing and maintaining this system. The municipal and 
provincial governments of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, as well 
as citizen groups in both cities, lobbied especially hard to raise 
nationwide consciousness on the issue. As a result, the two 
cities have been able to shift some of the costs incurred in 
meeting special hibakusha medical needs to the national 
government. 


WRGORMOHCUNABIRNDOEN NUR EMCESNRUMCENCE UNIS SUEUNDUNSLSH INT NOU CNN ee Ty 


In the 1960s and 1970s a number of Korean 
hibakusha entered Japan illegally in order to get 
access to Japanese hospitals. They were most often 
arrested and deported. 


TRAE LTE EEE ANM EMC M IEEL a LEER EEUU 


Japan's 600,000 permanent Korean residents have fought 
hard with the postwar Japanese national government (most 
particularly the ministries of justice and health) to obtain the 
same legal treatment as Japanese citizens. Much remains to 
be accomplished, especially in the area of employment dis- 
crimination. But fortunately for Korean hibakusha the 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki municipal governments, not the more 
conservative national government, administer the techo Sys- 
tem. Both cities decided early on to extend similar treatment 
to Japanese and Korean hibakusha. 

Nevertheless, of the 4,000 Korean hibakusha still alive in 
Japan in 1979, only 2,200 were registered with techo (of whom 
86 percent were receiving help with medical expenses). More 
than 1,000 Koreans have applied for techo but failed to qualify, 
usually because of the inability to find two reliable witnesses. 
Since the majority of Koreans in Japan retumed to the Korean 
peninsula after 1945, finding witnesses has been particularly dif- 
ficult. Also, many Koreans are remembered by the Japanese 
names they used during the colonial years, adding to the con- 
fusion and making cross-referencing difficult. Only recently 
have witnesses from outside Japan been accepted, or have local 
officials been allowed to act as scribes for the illiterate. 


Hibakusha in Korea 


By the terms of its 1965 treaty with South Korea, the 
Japanese government absolved itself of accountability for 
Korean claims related to colonial-period or wartime losses 
(North Korea has no diplomatic relations with Japan). The 
treaty was essentially an arrangement whereby Japan was for- 
given its past sins in return for a pledge to support the South 
Korean regime and assist in its economic development. South 
Korea and the Korean hibakusha who live there have as a result 


received no direct reparations from the Japanese government.’ 

There are now somewhere between ten and twenty thousand 
hibakusha surviving in South Korea, as well as several thousand in 
North Korea. However, all estimates of the actual number are ex- 
tremely rough. Of the nearly 2 million Koreans who poured back 
into Korea after the war, the 23,000 hibakusha were a small minority, 
and no systematic effort was made to keep track of them.’ Most 
returned to the obscurity of rural poverty in their original home vil- 
lages. No one knows exactly how many hibakusha died in the 
Korean War of 1950-53, which took 3 million Korean lives, or how 
many died of disease or old age in the three decades since then. The 
only reasonably reliable count of Korean hibakusha existing today 
is that of the Association of Korean Atomic Bomb Victims, which 
has registered 9,362 hibakusha since its founding in the late 1970s. 
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Under conditions of increased media coverage and 
public awareness, the provision of medical treat- 
ment to Korea's hibakusha was made into one of 
many sideshows in the greater Japan-Korea politi- 
cal game. Both governments want to avoid taking 
full and public responsibility for the hibakusha, for 
both political and fiscal reasons. 
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Many Korean hibakusha do not want to be found. Atomic 
bomb victims have frequently suffered discrimination in employ- 
ment, and their children find it more difficult to marry. Because in 
Korea there has been little education about the effects of the nuclear 
bomb, association with so-called tainted hibakusha is seen by some 
as bad luck. Social discrimination outside the family also creates 
strained relations within the family. Sometimes the children of 
hibakusha escape to the more anonymous environment ofthe urban 
working class, leaving their parents behind. 

Medical treatment at the best hospitals in Seoul is comparable 
to that available in Japan. But extended hospital care in Korea, when 
compared to individual income, is still prohibitively expensive. The 
most advanced hospitals are still out of reach for those who live in 
rural society. Few people outside the more educated urban middle 
and upper classes carry medical insurance, andthe government-sup- 
ported social welfare and health care systems are underdeveloped. 
When one goes out into the Korean countryside, where most 
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2. In 1974, for example, an organization called the Association of 
Families of Hiroshima Mitsubishi Heavy Industries Atomic Victims was 
formed in Korea to sue Mitsubishi and the Japanese government for as- 
sistance in the location and transportation of remains (especially impor- 
tant in Korean family and religious traditions) and the payment of back 
wages. However, the case never even made it to court on account of the 
legal terms of the 1965 treaty. Only very recently has the Japanese court 
system agreed that Japan should pay veterans’ benefits to the families 
of Koreans and Taiwanese who died as soldiers in the Imperial Army. 
3. Of those who returned to Korea, an estimated 70 percent had light 
wounds of some variety, while 30 percent made the trip with serious in- 
juries. 
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hibakusha live, the standards of medical treatment decline 
Rural clinics simply do not have the facilities o 
complex cancers or handle the removal of kelor 

The single largest concentration of hibakus! 
the township of Hapchon, in southeastern | 
Province. Fully one-third of the total membe 
bers) of the Association of Korean Atomic Bomb Vi 
that one valley. People started migrating from Hapchk 
a series of poor harvests in the 1920s; the first migrants from the 
Hapchon area happened to move to Hiroshima, and sc latecomers 
followed suit. By the time the war with China broke out, there w 
already a considerable population of Hapchon people in H iroshima. 
In all, 6,087 Hapchon people are believed to have been in the atomic 
bombing, of whom 1.295 died. 

Hapchon is unique in that it has the only 
specializing in the treatment of radiation-related di 
was built in 1973 with the assistance of the Jay e Confen 
for the Abolition of Nuclear Weapons, an organization with ti 
the minority Democratic Socialist Party. However, t 
inpatient facilities at the clinic, and of the f: i 
none have specialist training in radiation-related 
Japan-Korea agreement on assistance for 
provided for the training of Korean phys: 
atomic hospitals in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, but 
training has taken place. 
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Traveling to Japan for Treatment 
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Because of the gap in the availability of medi 
i bomb vi 


hibakusha in Korea and Japan, some Korean 
have returned to Japan for treatment. As one sevents 
hibakusha confided to this author: "I went back te 
thought it would be better to die there, but now It i 
been better if I'd stayed in Japan. I would have 
here." The problem is that Japanese immigratic 
ly strict, and so traveling to Japan for treatment i 
Inthe 1960s and 1970s a number of Korean hibakusha entered 
illegally in order to get access to Japanese hospitals. Thes 
often arrested and deported. 

In the 1970s a now-famous legal battle de 
doo, a Korean hibakusha arrested for residing 
took his case to Japan's highest courts. Son ** 
1927. and he was living in Hiroshima in 1945. He returnec 
after losing his Japanese citizenship as part of t i 
denationalization of 1951. In 1970 he illegally reenterex 
was arrested and imprisoned in the city of Fukuoka for ten mo 
The Fukuoka Court rejected Son's application for an atomic fi 
on the basis of his status as an illegal alien. 

Son appealed to the district court and won. He then won twice 
more as the Fukuoka municipal government fought the decision all 
the way to Japan's Supreme Court. Finally, the Supreme Court 
decided in March 1978 that since the war was an act of the state, 
Son had a right to national compensation from the state. The: 
also stated that “in the interests of humanitarianism" the r 
treatment should be given to all atomic bomb i 
their nationality or legal status in Japan. 

Son had won the case, but being eli 
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Of the roughly 30,000 Korean hibakusha who survived the bombings of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 23 000 returned to Korea. most returning to 
the rural poverty of their original home villages. A surprising number 
of hibakusha had come from Hapchon in southeastern Korea and thus 
returned to that area. Park Gyu-mook, a seventy-two-vear-old farmer 
from Hapchon, had been conscripted to work in Hiroshima as a v ung 
man. He suffered burns there and has a foot that never healed 


Korean Atomic Bomb Victims 


All the pictures on these two pages are stills from the 1989 Korean 
Broadcasting System documentary Haebang 44 nyon, pipok 44 nyon 
(Liberation, forty-four years; atomic bomb vie tims, forty-four years), in 
Korean, and the pictures are used here courtesy of the Korean Broad- 
casting System. We are grateful to Wee Ki-bong and Alex Wee of the 
Korea Times for helping us obtain the video, Adam Kim of Havana 
Video-TV of Denver for providing it, and Hyan Im for translating the 
caption information that is from the video. 





Kim Pil-lae isa Hapchon woman who had migrated to Hiroshima with 
her husband and two sons At the age of thirty-four she lost them all and 
suffered severe disfigurement in the blast 
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Fiftv-vear-old Hapchon hibakusha Lee Jae-im is retarded and shakes 
when she moves. She was normal until she lived throu eh the bombing 
of Hiroshima at the age of five. Since then a me ntal, emotional, and 
neurological disorder has arrested he! development at the level of a 
five-year-old 





Kim Moon-song.a fiftv-two-vear-old electrician in Pusan, was an eight- 
year-old riding his bicycle in Hiroshima when it was be mbed. As was 
the style at that time, his hair had been shaved off the sides of his head, 
and his skin was completely burned where it wasn't protected by hair 
His leg and foot were also badly burned, and his foot is severely twisted 
as a result. He can walk only on the inside Of his foot, greatly weaken- 
ing his leg, and he has a wound on his ankle that still oozes blood after 
fortv-five vears 





Korean hibakusha Son Jin-doo was born in Osaka in 1927 and was 
living in Hiroshima at the time of the blast. Ina famous legal battle he 
won the right to compensation from the Japanese government for treat- 
ment, but he was then deported from Japan as an illegal alien. When 
this picture was taken Son Jin-doo was complaining that Korean 
hibakusha were treated like beggars after having been taken over as 
laborers and working very hard for the Japanese: The Japanese govern- 
ment was not providing them with any compensation, and the Korean 
government was not helping them either. Son Jin-doo lives with his son 
and feels himself a burden because he can't contribute to the household 





It is often difficult for the children of hibakusha to get married because 
of fears of possible genetic damage. Baek Hyo-soon from near Seoul is 
the thirty-six-vear-old daughter of a Korean hibakusha who had been 
conscripted to work in Hiroshima. When she was fourteen, Baek Hyo- 
soon began having problems with a progressive muscle weakness and 
lack of coordination in her legs that is spreading up her body It is now 
difficult for her to perform such everyday tasks as lifting objects and 
getting up from a sitting position. Her brother developed the same 
problems and committed suicide thirteen years earlier because of them. 
Religion is Baek Hyo-soon's solace—she feels that all she can do is pray 
that the problems aren't getting any worse. 
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Shin Yong-su of Seoul is head of the Associati 
Victims, and when this picture was 1 
that Korean president Roh Tae-w« 


for 








when he was campaigning 
Nevertheless, Shin Yong-su went or 
sibility of the Japanese to 
should be pleased, then, that in Ma 
minister of Japan, Kaifu Toshiki, for mort 
helping Korean hibakusha, and in 1991 Kat 
lion for the treatment of Korean hibakusha 
March 1992 
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Twelve-vear-old Park Jin- 
hibakusha who died in 1988. When Park J 
much blacker than it was 
had black spots all over his bod me ti 
though genetic damage from exposure to 
not been as apparent as some had predicti 


the damage and suffering will er 


when ti fur 


treatment did not make him a legal alien, and he was still deported 
to Korea. The techo status he received is useless in Korea, so in the 
end he has obtained no medical assistance for all his efforts. 

Hibakusha coming to Japan as illegal aliens for treatment are 
almost always forced to return to Korea, regardless of the progress 
of their medical treatment. This is apparently the Ministry of 
Justice's way of showing its determination to enforce immigration 
law. In 1986 the Japanese newspaper Asahi Shimbun reported the 
case of a Korean woman who came to Japan as an illegal alien in 
1972 to get medical treatment not available in Korea. Living in 
Osaka, she went regularly to local hospitals, but for lack of a techo 
she could not afford the major operation she really needed. She was 
finally arrested in 1985 for residing without an alien registration. 
Knowing the Son precedent, she then publicly searched for the two 
necessary witnesses and received a fecho. But in February 1986 the 
Osaka immigration authorities deported her to Korea, where her 
techo is now useless. 


REAPPOINTED POSE UU MORE DOR t 


Systematically ignored by the governments of 
Japan, South Korea, and North Korea, these 
Koreans have truly become the forgotten 
hibakusha of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, although 
in 1990 this situation began to improve. 


RST SEES SEN EL NING UU PRONUM E tO, 


Largely because of the publicity surrounding the Son case, the 
Japanese government in 1979 decided to do something about the 
Catch-22 paradox of its own stance—that Korean hibakusha were 
eligible for free treatment in Japanese hospitals, but were usually 
not allowed to come to Japan in the first place. After negotiation 
with the Korean government, a plan commenced in 1981 whereby 
100 Korean hibakusha could travel to Hiroshima each year for medi- 
cal treatment, with the transportation costs paid by the Korean 
government and the hospital fees handled by the Japanese national 
and municipal governments. Tests of the eligibility for and neces- 
sity of treatment were conducted in Korean hospitals, after which 
the patient traveled to Hiroshima's Atomic Hospital for two months 
of diagnosis and treatment. Each patient's stay in Japan could be 
extended to six months if necessary for medical reasons. 

From 1981 to 1985, 228 hibakusha made the trip to Japan 
under the sponsorship of this plan. During the same period, 
another 40 or so patients crossed to Japan for treatment under the 
sponsorship of citizens’ groups in Hiroshima and Nagasaki.’ The 
plan was discontinued in 1985, at the end of its original statute 
of limitations. 

The idea of bringing Korean hibakusha to Japan for treatment 
was not without flaws. Some hibakusha expressed reluctance to 
leave their families for such a long time, while others were 
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5. The office representative of the Hiroshima Committee to Assist 
Korean Hibakusha Travel to Japan is Kawamura Torataro. The Commit- 
tee can be contacted through the Hiroshima YMCA, Hatchobori 7—11, 
Hiroshima 730. 
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frightened by the idea of returning to the city where they ex- 
perienced the bombing. Many simply did not trust the Japanese 
enough to accept their treatment. But the most fundamental and 
obvious problem with the scheme of bringing hibakusha to Japan 
for treatment is that many of the people most in need of medical 
attention were not healthy enough to make the trip. 


A Political Impasse 


The Korean government refused to continue the program after 
1985, explaining that those who were in most urgent need of the 
sort of treatment available in Japan had already taken advantage of 
the program. Furthermore, the Korean government asserted, medi- 
cal facilities are now sufficiently developed in Korea to handle any 
new needs the hibakusha might have. 

In 1986 the Japanese Federation of Lawyers publicly called 
for an extension of the program. Relevant authorities in the Japanese 
government agreed and sent representatives from the ministries of 
health and foreign affairs to Korea to discuss the matter. But they 
encountered a distrustful Korean government and came away 
without an agreement. 

There are several interpretations of the Korean government’s 
reasons for not wanting to extend the program. Three explanations 
seem likely. First, there is the matter of pride—government officials 
did not want to focus attention on the deficiencies of the country’s 
medical system. Proud Korea does not like to take handouts from 
its former colonial master. Second, some Korean government offi- 
cials apparently objected to the fact that during the 1981-85 program 
Korea had to pay the transport costs of the patients. These officials 
asserted that their care is not Korea’s responsibility because Japan 
caused the problem. Third, some Korean officials were reportedly 
worried that the Japanese government would use an extension of 


the program as a propaganda opportunity. 


Under conditions of increased media coverage and public 
awareness, the provision of medical treatment to Korea's hibakusha 
was made into one of many sideshows in the greater Japan-Korea 
political game. Both governments want to avoid taking full and 
public responsibility for the hibakusha, for both political and fiscal 
reasons." The Japanese and Korean governments are concerned that 
concessions made to hibakusha will inspire greater demands for 
support from other categories of war victims. Japan's bureaucracy 
is also worried that concessions on the matter might wound nation- 
al pride, or at least offend powerful conservative establishment fac- 
tions in Tokyo. The Korean hibakusha, meanwhile, insist that the 
Japanese government take clear national responsibility for the 
atomic bombing.’ 
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6. Concerns about growing budgets may have prompted the Japanese 
Ministry of Health to tell Korea in 1986 that “the sharing of expenses 
has been part of this formula from the beginning," and “we are not con- 
sidering contribution to or participation in the construction of a hospi- 
tal in Korea." In short, the program would be continued on Japanese 


terms or not at all. (See Asahi Shimbun, 7 Nov. 1986, p. 4.) 


7. Eighty percent of the Korean hibakusha polled in a 1979 survey 
blamed Japan for what happened to them. (See Lee, Hibaku Chosenjin 
mondai.) As one woman explained to me, “If Japan had not attacked 
Korea and subjugated it, there would not now be Korean atomic bomb 
victims." Still, some believe that the United States was also responsible 
to some degree. Several hibakusha told this author that they thought the 
atomic bomb was an "unnecessarilv cruel" weapon. 
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Possible Resolution 


The year 1988 brought new leadership to the helm in both 
Korea and Japan, and there were some signs of progress on 
hibakusha issues. In March 1988 Japanese Foreign Minister Uno 
Sosuke expressed willingness to support a new aid program, and 
sent a government study group to Korea in May and June to research 
the problem. The research team reported that the problem was severe 
and deserving of attention, and recommended that: (1) the Japanese 
government pay the travel costs for patients coming to Japan, (2) 
an exchange of physicians and other medical staff be established, 
and 3) a mobile clinic be set up to reach those too seriously injured 
to travel. In actuality, all that was set up was a conduit for Japanese 
support funds for basic medical treatment, totaling about $300,000 
per year. 

With the May 1990 Roh-Kaifu summit in Tokyo, however, 
the plight of Korea's hibakusha finally found its way into the head- 
lines and onto the national-level agenda of both countries. President 
Roh enunciated clearly a Korean government request for more 
“cooperation” from Japan in providing support for Korean 
hibakusha. Prime Minister Kaifu responded with a proposal for a 
$25 million fund designated to follow through on some of the ac- 
tions recommended by the 1988 Japanese survey team, and in 1991 
he appropriated $12.6 million in the budget for the year ending in 
March 1992 for the treatment of Korean hibakusha. 

How this money will be used, and whether or not it will be ef- 
fective in assisting Korea’s hibakusha, depends on the commitment 
of the authorities concerned to follow through on this agreement. 
For the time being at least, however, Korea's hibakusha are not being 
forgotten. This new atmosphere was symbolized by the an- 
nouncement on 19 May 1990 that, forty-five years after the bomb- 
ing, the city of Hiroshima had agreed to move the memorial 
dedicated to Korean bomb victims from its current position across 
the Ota River into the Peace Park itself. 
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Counterinsurgency War in the Philippines 
and the Role of the United States 


by Arnel de Guzman and Tito Craige* 


Our fact-finding mission's truck bounces wildly down a 
potholed road on Mindanao, the second-largest Philippine 
island. We clutch handkerchiefs to our mouths to avoid the dust 
and worry about dangers lurking in a free-fire zone. As we pass 
over the site of a recent landmine explosion, I ask our Filipina 
guide a question that has been on my mind all day: “Why, Luz, 
do you risk your life? Aren’t you afraid?” 

Luz turns and calmly says, “I am a ‘human rights victim’. 
My father was murdered in 1987 and we fled from our village. 
My mother and the family are hiding in another province, but I 
came back. I want to help families like my own.” Protectively, I 
wonder aloud, “Are you safe?” Without expression she says, 
“Soldiers are asking lots of questions about me.” 

Luz’s family members are among the one million Filipinos 
displaced since 1986 by U.S.-assisted counterinsurgency opera- 
tions. This massive uprooting of rural villages has eerie parallels 
to the forcible relocations of Vietnamese by the United States 
twenty-five years ago. Why has the Aquino government chosen 
guns when “butter” is rarely on the Philippine table? What are 
the effects in the battlefield and on civilian institutions? What is 
the role of the United States in this conflict? 

After coming to power in 1986, the Aquino government faced 
several tortuous decisions. None was more difficult than how to deal 
with the widespread revolutionary movement founded during the 
Marcos regime and led by the National Democratic Front (NDF). 
Aquino could have chosen to let the new civil freedoms and con- 
stitution speak for themselves. Time would tell if the insurgency’s 
historic grievances held their allure. 

Instead, Aquino made the risky choice to negotiate a 
cease-fire with the insurgents’ political arm, the NDF. The 
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*This article is a modified and abridged version of the book Primer on 
Militarization, researched and written by Amel de Guzman and Tito 
Craige for the Manila-based Ecumenical Movement for Justice and 
Peace (EMJP), which holds the copyright for the book (© 1990). 
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talks failed and Aquino pondered her next move. Her choices 
were clear: should limited government revenues be used for 
badly needed land reform and social services that would, in- 
directly at least, destroy the basis for rebellion? Or, was the 
rebellion itself an obstacle to development and stability? 
Either option seemed costly. 

Choosing to fight first and let private enterprise take care 
of development, Aquino vowed to destroy the insurgency by the 
end of her term in 1992. She declared a "moral basis" for war 
against the NDF's armed wing, the New People's Army (NPA), 
and initiated offensives throughout the country. Now that the 
election is approaching, how can we assess the role of the insur- 
gency and the attempts to destroy it? 


The Insurgency 


The NDF is a revolutionary movement that claims the sup- 
port of 11 million Filipinos and is active in over half the country's 
barangays (the smallest administrative division in the Philip- 
pines, equivalent to a rural barrio or an urban neighborhood). A 
coalition of groups declared illegal by the Philippine govern- 
ment, the NDF includes sectoral organizations, the Communist 
Party of the Philippines (CPP), and the New People's Army. Ac- 
cording to both U.S. and Philippine government officials, the in- 
digenous CPP does not receive aid from Moscow and Beijing. 

Founded in 1969 in Luzon, the New People's Army bases its 
strategy on the cultivation of a sympathetic “mass base" that 
provides food, new enlistments, and contributions. In the waning 
years of the Marcos dictatorship, the NPA grew rapidly, doubling 
its size between 1980 and 1985. Since the boycott of the 1986 "snap 
election" by the NDF, however, the revolutionary movement has 
suffered a number of setbacks, not the least of which is the deten- 
tion of many key leaders. Also damaging are the purges of suspected 
spies, the massacre of civilians in Digos in 1989, and the aggressive 
"total approach" to war promoted by the Aquino government. 
Moreover, human rights groups have criticized the NPA for 
numerous acts of violence against noncombatants. "These include 





NPA guerrilla leader Fr. Frank Navarro in Augusan del Sur, Mindanao. His men are taking a break in a sympathe 
village where they have built rudimentary housing. Navarro is the most illustrious and charismatic of the large! 
known NPA leadership. According to Gregg R. Jones in Red Revolution: Inside the Philippine Guerrilla Movement 
(Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1989), p. 8, in early 1989 the NPA had about 24,000 guerrillas, with an arsenal of 
more than 10,000 high-powered rifles, grenade launchers, and a few mortars—virtually all captured from gove 
ment forces. This photo is by and courtesy of Tito Craige, who also provided the information about Navar! 


the killing ofor use of force against govemment officials and proper- 
ty owners who resist NPA ‘taxes’ or interfere with NPA activities, 
local criminal elements in the custody of the NPA, and suspected 
military informants.’ Nevertheless, the NPA has proven to be quite 
resilient and has approximately 23,000 regulars, half of whom are 
armed. 

Among the NDF demands are comprehensive land reform, 
fundamental redistribution of wealth and power, and removal of 
U.S. bases. Both critics and supporters of the insurgency agree 
that the true causes of rebellion are the structures of land and 
capital ownership, plus ineffective and corrupt local government 
officials. Defense Secretary Fidel Ramos, for example, freely ad- 
mits that the problems are “not the New People’s Army nor the 
Moro National Liberation Front nor the criminals,” but rather 
“poverty, illiteracy, injustice, graft and corruption and fear.” In 
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1. Lawyers Committee for Human Rights, Our of Control: Militia 
Abuses in the Philippines (New York, 1990), p. 7. These charges have 
been echoed by Asia Watch and Amnesty International. 


2. F. Ramos, interview with International Fact-finding Mission on In- 
ternal Refugees, 30 Oct. 1989. One of the insurgent groups in Mindanao 
has been the Moro National Liberation Front (MNLF), a militant group 
concemed with land rights and demanding to have an autonomous 
region controlled by Muslims. After years of brutal fighting between the 
MNLF and government troops, a treaty was signed in 1976 calling for 
the eventual creation of an autonomous region. 


congressional testimony in the 1991 fiscal year budget, Ramos 
admitted that “the lack of government services in the countryside 
contributes. . .to the growth of the insurgency and the popularity 
of the ultra-rightist campaign to overthrow the government 


Peace and the Sword of War 


In 1986 Filipinos celebrated the establishment of a democratic 
Philippine government and the fall of dictator Ferdinand Marcos 
President Corazon Aquino released political prisoners, reinstated 
the writ of habeas corpus, signed international protocols on humar 
rights, and promised land reform. Aquino's popularity soared tur 
ther when she initiated peace talks with the National Democratic 
Front. The talks and cease-fire agreement bred hope that twenty 
years of hostilities would finally end. 

On 22 January 1987, however, government troops fired oi 
farmers demonstrating for land reform near Malacanang Palace 
Nineteen died, and on the following day a key government panelist 
resigned. Maria Serena Diokno voiced her bitter disappointment 
with the military: "Despite official public assurances that the Armed 
Forces today are new and have been re-oriented. . the violent dis 
persal of the farmers’ rally demonstrates the opposite.” 
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4. M.S. Diokno in D. Shirmer and S.R. Shalom, / /r 
(Boston: South End Press, 1987), p. 425 
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In a climate of mutual suspicion, the talks soon collapsed. 
President Aquino claimed that the failure of the NDF to lay down 
its arms gave her government a “moral basis” for war. On 23 March 
1987, at the Philippine Military Academy graduation ceremonies, 
Aquino announced that “when it becomes necessary to take out the 
sword of war. . . want a string of honorable military victories.” In 
a remarkable departure from her previous insistence on reforms as 
the way to defeat the insurgents, she proposed that “the answer to 
the terrorism of the left and the right is not social and economic 
reform but police and military action.” In 1988 Aquino rallied the 
troops by announcing that she would accept the military’s choice of 
war-making tactics: “Fight with every assurance that I will stand by 
you, share the blame, defend your actions, mourn your losses and 
enjoy the final victory that I am certain will be ours. You and I will 
see this through together.” 

Indeed, nothing has deterred the government from spend- 
ing billions of pesos and thousands of lives to wipe out the com- 
munist-led insurgency. "Seeing this through together" has not 
been easy, however, and the “final victory" remains elusive. The 
military is not "together" and is split into opposing camps that 
have kept Filipinos guessing daily who will be presiding over 
Malacanang Palace when they wake up. 

Since the imposition of martial law in 1972, the military has 
become a highly politicized institution. Young military officers 
started to see governance of civilian institutions as one of their 
prerogatives. The most powerful of the dissident officers’ organiza- 
tions is known as RAM (Reform the Armed Forces Movement), but 
considerable power also rests in the shadowy Young Officers' 
Union. In fact, since Aquino's 1986 inauguration, dissident soldiers 
have come close to seizing power in six different coup attempts. 
Each government victory was costly: the military gained enormous 
concessions in the weeks foliowing the rebellions and now function 
às the de facto government throughout the countryside. 

The Aquino government, besieged by rightist coup attempts, 
Muslim resentment, ecological destruction, impatient creditor 
banks, and disasters such as the 1990 earthquake, has made a pact 
with the devil. [n order to retain the semblance of a civilian govern- 
ment, the military governs from the back rooms and the sincere, 
honest, and pious figurehead presides. As is often said in Manila: 
"Cory reigns but does not rule." In her defense, Aquino insists that 
she always intended to be the transition from dictator to constitu- 
tion and nothing more. Fortunately for Aquino, the Gulf War has 
diverted attention from some domestic problems. The respite may 
be temporary, however, since the reduced dollar inflow from Filipino 
contract workers in the Middle East means political and economic 
stability is more elusive than ever. One fact sums up the despera- 
tion felt by the 75 percent who live in squatter communities and 
rural barrios: by 1991 the peso had lost a third of its 1990 value. 


Population Control and Constriction 


President Aquino and her U.S. military advisers mapped out 
astrategy dubbed Lambat Bitag (Operation Fishnet-Trap). a Filipino 
expression that suggests a noose tightening around a victim's neck. 
Lambat Bitag relies on traditional military offensives bolstered by 
political and psychological warfare that are supposed to pave the 
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5. San Francisco Chronicle, 23 Mar. 1987. 
6. Philippine Daily Inquirer, 27 Jan. 1988. 


way for peace and development. The strategy is not new; it was used 

by the United States in the Philippine-American War, was used to 

crush the Huk rebellion in the 1950s, and was the mainstay of Mar- 
cos-directed counterinsurgency warfare in the 1970s and 1980s. 

The victims of the tightening noose are of course meant to 
be the insurgents, especially the leaders, but since they are so 
elusive, a broad net with small openings is needed. Casting such 
à net risks catching innocent fish, but this, reasons the military, 
would be an acceptable byproduct of war. In regions where the 
net fails, the entire population (the water) may have to be 
removed in order to starve the fish. 

The military has focused on severing the ties between the 
rebels and their mass base because insurgent strength does not lie 
in the hands of a few leaders but in broad-based systems that sup- 
port the underground armed groups. This is known as "population 
control," a strategy of separating the civilians from the insurgents 
inordertocutofftheirfood supply and remove suspected supporters. 
The various types of population control are: 

e hamletting—military grouping of village residents for the 
purpose of denying insurgents food, cash, and emotional sup- 
port. Families are forced to live inside village clusters and are 
closely monitored by the military; 

e evacuation—mass withdrawal of people from residences due 
to military operations, intense fighting between government 
troops and rebels, or raids by paramilitary groups or 
vigilantes; 

e food and medical blockade—the limiting of food and 
medicines to villagers in order to keep them out of insurgent 
hands. The military takes a village census and then rations 
supplies. 

e zoning—the military practice of securing a residential area, 
usually involving house-to-house searches. In many cases the 
male residents are forced to line up in front of government in- 
formers who then identify the "rebels"; 

e checkpoint—place where motor vehicles and pedestrians are 
searched by the military or police; 

e illegal arrest—taking a person into custody without a legal ar- 
rest warrant or without witnessing the person committing a 
crime. 

Today the government is implementing its counterinsur- 
gency strategy through three tiers of its military forces, totalling 
285,000 people. The top tier is the Armed Forces of the Philip- 
pines (AFP), consisting of the army with 70,000 personnel, the 
navy and marines with 28,000, and the air force with 10,000. 
These units use conventional military hardware and may be 
deployed anywhere in the country. On the second level, and now 
not part of the AFP, are the territorial forces, such as the 
Phillipine National Police with 104,000 personnel, and the 
paramilitary Citizens Armed Forces Geographical Units 
(CAFGU) with 70,000. On the local level are civilian volun- 
teer organizations that include vigilante groups. There are 
also 3,000 presidential security guards, a part of the AFP, 
charged with protecting the president. 

"Constriction" is a four-part process of destruction and con- 
struction that destroys shadow or alternative governments and then 
builds a progovernment citizenry. The first phase of the "net trap” 
is clearing, and it involves large-scale mobile military operations to 
remove the rebels’ politico-military apparatus. Included among the 
targets to be attacked are nongovernmental organizations of 
workers, peasants, urban poor, students, and urban rights advocates. 
The hold-and-defend stage consists of the establishment of territorial 





A heavily armed paramilitary trooper watches over Philippine villagers. President Aquino's highest priority has bee 
"total war" against the revolutionary movement, and the Philippine countryside is completely militarized 

fire zones, bombing and strafing, the displacement of civilians, the hamletting of villagers suspected of be 
tional Democratic Front sympathizers, and an estimated 700 political detainees. Government-backed vigilan 
groups have terrorized the population with assassinations, rape, disappearances, and torture. The above inform 
tion is from an interview with Makibaka, “Women of the Philippine Revolution,” in Prairie Fire (Atlanta,GA 

no. | (spring 1989). This photo is by and courtesy of Jeanne Hallacy, and it appeared in the Alliance for Phi 


Concerns (San Francisco), Death Squads in the Philippines. 


checkpoints and detachments to thwart returning rebel forces. Then 
comes consolidation: the civilian government machinery forms and 
coordinates with paramilitary and intelligence units to gradually 
take over the “territorial defense." Local Bantay Bayan groups (town 
guards) and vigilantes are the key elements of these local militias. 
The final stage is development—local government-initiated 
livelihood projects and civic-action programs such as medical mis- 
sions and road building. To encourage rebel NPAs to surrender and 
establish a new life, the government has allocated P 3.5 billion for 
the National Reconciliation and Development Program. 

A June 1990 closed-door military assessment gave high 
marks to the first three stages but admitted failure to carry out 
the fourth, development. Brigadier General Lisandro Abadia, the 
deputy AFP chief of staff operations, chastised the military for 
failing to deliver the basic services that would remove the 
reasons for an insurgency: Lambat Bitang's “main weakness is 
how development is to set in after the clearing and holding phase. 
There is a problem of coordination.” 


Militarizing the People and the Government 


The most controversial elements of the military forces now 
in power are the Citizens Armed Forces Geographical Units and 
the vigilantes. A popular clamor forced President Aquino to dis- 
band the notorious Marcos-era militia called the Civilian Home 
Defense Force (CHDF). In its place would be the CAFGU, 
established on 25 July 1987 with Executive Order No. 264. The 
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7. Daily Globe, 26 June 1990. 
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master plan states that the AFP will eventually increase its com 
bat-ready forces by 50 percent, and there will be 80,000 in the 
CAFGUs. The government insisted that the AFP would strictly 
supervise the new militia and that it would resemble a national 
guard. Critics in Congress and the press, however, said that the 
“CAFGU is the same dog [as the CHDF] with a new collar 

The CAFGUs were supposed to be exorcised of these original 
sins inthree ways: local officials approve the recruits, the army trains 
and supervises, and the CAFGUs defend their own 
“Some CAFGUs are successful,” said Defense | 
Quisumbing in June 1990, “but there are mixed 
we now have warm bodies in crucial areas that mi 
the other side." Recent AFP data show that many of the warm bodie 
have become cold bodies: in Mindanao 50 percent of the casualtie 
are CAFGUs who were placed in frontline military operations 

Anumber of problems have surfaced, the worst 
ment. The screening is in the hands of the military 
pressly illegal. General Ernesto Calupig described the subordinat 
positions of the civilians this way: “If there is a difference of opinio! 
between the civilian and the military, the opinion of the senior 
military commander will prevail." He added that applicants with 
criminal records are rejected. Since virtually none of the abusiv 
CHDF members or vigilantes had been convicted of criminal be 
havior, this safeguard is meaningless. The CAM 
become a dumping ground for misfits. 

Reports from around the country indicate that CAFGUS ar 
illegally recruited, trained, and deployed. Local officials seer 
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to be powerless against a militia that has the potential to terrori 
the community, and many of them oppose the C A FGUS. A mayor 
in Mindanao said, “I am for the dismantling of the CAFGI 
They are haphazardly trained and cross boundanes they are no 


supposed to. . .] was supposed to supervise the CAFGU but | 
have no jurisdiction. . . .My head was worth P 35,000, and now 
it’s P 40,000 because they say I’m an NPA [for criticizing the 
CAFGU]. . ..My control is nothing." 

One monitor of CAFGU abuses is the U.S. government, since 
according to the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 U.S. financial as- 
sistance to foreign countries is tied to human rights performance. 
The State Department commented enthusiastically about the 
CAFGUS just nine days after Pastor Zenaido Ruelo died from a 
CAFGU bullet in Zamboanga del Sur on 19 April 1989: “The con- 
trol of CAFGUs by the AFP appears to be generally effective and 
proceeding to Government guidelines." One year later, after a string 
of bombings and murders by CAFGUs, the State Department 
dramatically altered its assessment: “A number of human rights 
violations by the CAFGUs have been reported, and private funding 
of some units by landowners or businessmen has raised concern 
about the Government's ability to control the units.” 
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Both critics and supporters of the underground 
NDF agree on one thing: The true causes of rebel- 
lion are the structures of land and capital owner- 
ship plus corrupt public officials. 
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Also of concern are the vigilantes. The Spanish word 
“vigilante” originally meant “guard” or““watchman,” butit hascome 
to mean ordinary citizens who appoint themselves as law enforcers. 
Vigilantes argue that they have to take the law into their own hands 
because public officials are unable to bring peace and order to their 
local communities. Philippine vigilantes have existed for overacen- 
tury, but not until the 1940s did military officials incorporate vigilan- 
tes into their anticommunist campaigns. At the present time there 
are 600 vigilante groups, ranging in number from a few individuals 
to hundreds of members. 

The most notorious vigilante group is the Tadtad ("chop 
chop"), a group reported to have committed heinous crimes. Tad- 
tads are known to have beheaded victims, and in 1985 they mur- 
dered Italian priest Tullio Favali and even ate his brains. The first 
well known vigilante organization to be formed since 1986 is the 
Alsa Masa ("rising masses") of Davo City. Partly in response to 
complaints about NPA abuses, the Alsa Masa gained the support of 
many, but so far it has not been able to carry out its promises of 
socioeconomic development. 

Unarmed vigilante groups are legal and known as Civilian 
Voluntary Organizations, but the Philippine Constitution is clear 
about armed vigilantes being illegal. Nonetheless, government 
practice is another thing altogether. In fact, vigilantes have be- 
come an integral part of the government's counterinsurgency 
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drive. On 29 March 1987 Aquino praised the Alsa Masa, “While 
other regions are experiencing problems in fighting the insurgen- 
Cy, you here. . .have set the example."" In 1988, however, em- 
barrassed by the revelation that abusive vigilante groups had 
murdered and beheaded numerous victims, Aquino insisted that 
the vigilante groups be unarmed, voluntary, and free of 
criminals. The Philippine Senate and the Lawyers Committee for 
Human Rights have judged that these limitations have been al- 
most completely ignored. 

Recruiting from the 70 percent of the Philippine population 
that is poor, vigilante groups offer both weapons and a cause—an- 
ticommunism. The recruits know they can avoid being labeled sub- 
versive by the government; they know that the conflict has boiled 
down to a simple equation: if you are not a CAFGU, vigilante, or 
soldier, you must be a rebel. To avoid being labeled, which could 
be the same as a death sentence, fearful civilians sign up. Then the 
military provides rifles, which the recruits supplement with hand- 
guns, bolo knives, spears, or sticks. 

Militarization has increased in the cities as well as in the 
countryside. Urban slum areas have been the sites of "zoning" opera- 
tions and squatter demolitions, often carried out by or with the 
military. In 1990 Oplan Laging Handa Metro Alpha (Operation Al- 
ways Ready) deployed 2,000 antiterrorist troops, 51 mobile “choke” 
checkpoints, and community-based vigilante groups made up of 
gun club members and radio operators. Capital command chief 
General Marino Filart dismantled the checkpoints in June 1990. but 
the mobile patrols continue. 

As has been pointed out earlier, the civilian government of the 
Philippines has itself become militarized. Since Aquino’s inaugura- 
tion, the military—a force that grew enormously in size and weapon- 
ry under President Marcos—has systematically eroded civilian 
contro! and tightened its hold on the government. President Aquino, 
Congress, and the judiciary—the three branches of government— 
have all given in to the continuous pressure for one principal reason: 
they accept the logic of the counterinsurgency. Congress has been 
sharply criticized by civil libertarians for granting President Aquino 
six months of emergency legislative and police power in 1989 and 
1990, and civilian government advocates have been alarmed by the 
fact that in 1990 23 retired AFP officers held top-level posts in the 
government. Since 1986 military officials have lobbied for an 
Internal Security Act, a national identification system, and legaliza- 
tion of the death penalty, although so far they have been 
unsuccessful. 

A little-understood presidential veto best symbolizes the 
loss of civilian power. Presidential Decree 1950, a Marcos-era 
law, mandated a military court;martial for a soldier charged with 
crimes against civilians, and as a result virtually no one was con- 
victed of abusive behavior. In May 1989 the International Com- 
mission of Jurists urged the repeal of PD 1950 in a letter to 
Senator Wigberto Tanada." Congress overturned PD 1850, and 
civil libertarians were ready to celebrate the end of a historic 
wrong. Shocking many of her supporters, however, Aquino cited 
advice from Secretary Ramos and AFP Chief of Staff de Villa 
and vetoed the bill during December 1989. 

Aside from creating the CAFGUs, supporting the 
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Refugees fleeing. Since 1986 a million noncombatants in the Philippines have been forcibly relocated 


percent due to government counterinsurgency offenses. Since the 


Philippines is an island nation, thes: 


refugees cannot simply cross a border to safety in another country, and sanctuaries are hard to find 
the Philippines since the military has created so many free-fire zones and burned so many villages. This phot 
is from Exodus from Counterinsurgency Warfare, a report of the International Fact-finding Mission on |) 


ternal Refugees in the Philippines (Oct—Nov. 1989), courtesy 


Manila, and Tito Craige 


vigilantes, and granting concessions to rebel soldiers, Aquino 
has knuckled under to the military's war cries even in a time 
of natural calamity. After the devastating earthquake of July 
1990 Aquino rejected the Senate's plea to declare a cease-fire 
in the war against the NPA and AFP rebels. She could have 
united the country in rebuilding the mountain communities, 
but instead she elected to press ahead with the war. 


Psychological Warfare (Psywar) 


The military has tried to bring the war to every village in the 
country by blurring the distinction between military and civilian 
roles. This privatization of the war eventually forces each citizen to 
make a public choice: either you are for the government or you are 
a subversive. According to University of the Philippines history 
professor Maris Diokno, "the war system has become so pervasive 
that every Filipino, in the name of love of country, can be called to 
fight a war that he might not even understand or accept." 
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of the Council for People's Developmer 


The cutting edge of psywar is the special operations team 
Trained to use "social engineering" on the barrio level, the elite 
squads try to become friends with local people and influence them 
to back the government. Through the use of informants and forced 
confessions, the teams uncover "subversives" and then “neutralize 
them. The New York Times compared the program to the notorious 
Phoenix psywar strategy by the United States in Vietnam Although 
this effort is tailored to the Philippine situation, it is essentially 
similar to some of the tactics used by the United States in Vietnam 
both Philippine and American diplomats acknowledge 

Provincial reports credit special operations teams with 
being insidiously effective: now there is fear and suspicion be 
tween neighbors where none existed before. Tragically, this spy 
vs-spy and rat-on-your-neighbor tactic event 
fabric that holds communities together 


tally tears the social 


Hot War in the Countryside 


Combatants: According to estimates by the Department of 
National Defense, every day 10 government soldiers or enemy 
troops are killed. This means that since 1986 at least 10,000 com 
batants have died. In a Vietnam War-style body counting report 
to Commander-in-Chief Aquino on her thousandth day in office 
Defense Secretary Ramos announced that the “kill ratio" is two 
to one in favor of government troops 
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An infant victim of a measles epidemic in a refugee camp near Bacolod in Negros in 1989. In April 
1989 35,000 villagers from Negros fled counterinsurgency drives of the Armed Forces of the Philip- 
pines. Neither villagers nor public health officials were adequately warned of the impending govern- 
ment offensives. Many of the villagers lost their livelihoods when they fled, with their houses 
destroyed, utensils and tools gone, livestock killed or dispersed, and the planting cycle disrupted. 
Lacking even rudimentary health care facilities, the refugee sites became centers of disease and 
starvation, Epidemics of measles spread through the crowded, unsanitary quarters, and 315 children 
died from measles and other easily preventable maladies such as diarrhea and dysentery. This photo 
and most of its caption information are from Exodus from C ounterinsurgency, courtesy of the Coun- 


cil for People's Development and Tito Craige. 


Noncombatants—Internal Refugees: Citizens Disaster 
Relief Center (CDRC) data from relief and human rights or- 
ganizations show that a million noncombatants have been for- 
cibly relocated since 1986, 89 percent due to government 
counterinsurgency offensives. Due to the cease-fire, the number 
of evacuees in 1986 was "only" 54,299. By 1987 the "sword of 
war" was unsheathed and 340,305 people fled their villages. In 
1988 the offensives continued to depopulate the countryside, and 
321,495 were displaced. For 1989 the as-yet-incomplete total is 
196,868. The total through the end of 1989 is 912,897. 

Since the Philippines is an island country, fleeing 
families cannot cross a border and claim asylum from persecu- 
tion. Instead, displaced people must relocate within the 
country and are therefore called "internal refugees." Finding 
sanctuary is no easy task. Large areas of Leyte, Samar, Panay, 
northern Luzon, and Mindanao have been made into free-fire 
zones. Many villages have been burned and remain aban- 
doned. In October 1988 Brigadier General Jesus Hermosa. 
then-Commander-in-Chief of the Visayas (a group of major 
islands in the central Philippines), defended this policy, saying 
he would not hesitate to use air strikes even if his bombers en- 
dangered the lives of innocent noncombatants." Hermosa 
received heated criticism from churches and human rights 
groups but never retracted his order. 

The single-largest exodus occurred in the province of 
Negros Occidental in May and June 1989 due to a massive 
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military operation called Operation Thunderbolt. Launched 
on 24 April 1989, the military aimed to avenge the 18 April 
killing of five soldiers and one civilian by the NPA. Propeller- 
driven Tora Tora planes dropped bombs, and Sikorsky helicop- 
ter gunships rocketed suspected rebel hideouts, including 
many towns populated by civilians. By May 1989 35,000 
Negros refugees had fled their homes, more than at any time 
since World War II. The subsequent deaths of some 315 
evacuee children brought the tragic situation to the attention 
of the United Nations High Commissioner on Refugees 
(UNHCR). 

Public officials were unprepared. Epidemics of measles 
spread through the crowded, unsanitary refugee centers, and 
children began to die of easily preventable diseases like measles, 
diarrhea, and dysentery. In Bacolod a coffin industry thrived, and 
priests said last rites almost every day. 

On 3 and 4 July 1989, I (Tito Craige) was part of a health 
mission that visited internal refugees in the mountain com- 
munity of Dumogok on the southern island of Mindanao. 
Nestled in a fertile mountainous valley, the village was prac- 
tically a charnel house: 72 refugee children had died needless- 
ly in a measles epidemic. Over and over, shocked parents told 
us the same story: they thought they had saved themselves by 
fleeing artillery fire; instead, their babies died from disease at 
the evacuation center. The Department of Health vaccine put 
an end to the disease, but the damage was already done. As 
the village captain told us bitterly, “We want schools and a 
health center, but the government sends bullets.” 

Ethnic Communities: Tribal organizations have charged 
the military with genocide, since whole ethnic communities face 


possible extinction. Having been gradually forced off their an- 
cestral land since the 1500s, tribal groups are making strong 
cases for land titles and reparations. Unfortunately, displacement 
has quickened with the military’s use of modern weaponry. 
Aerial bombings of Mangyan, Higaonan, Isneg, and Manobo vil- 
lages are well documented. 

Statistics compiled by the CDRC show that in Mindanao, 
where 15 percent of the population is tribal Filipino, 28 percent 
of the internal refugee population is tribal. And in Luzon (ex- 
cluding Metro Manila), where only 6 percent of the population 
is tribal, tribals make up 42 percent of the refugee total. In Luzon, 
therefore, tribal communities are seven times more severely af- 
fected than other communities. 

Children of Armed Conflict: UNICEF (United Nations 
Children’s Emergency Fund) estimates that as many as 2.4 
million Filipino children have been directly or indirectly vic- 
timized by the war. In a war not of their making, they have 
been killed, disappeared, mutilated, and forcibly evacuated. 

External Refugees: It is one of this war's strange ironies 
that the Philippine government rolls out a red carpet for In- 
dochinese refugees seeking asylum but does virtually nothing 
beneficial for its own displaced persons. In the Indochinese 
refugee camps, housing, food, and education are paid for by 
foreign relief organizations and coordinated by the UNHCR. 
The Philippine Refugee Processing Center has resettled 
320,000 Indochinese refugees since the program began in 
1979. 

The situations of the two refugee groups could not be 
more different. The Indochinese refugees receive assistance 
plus asylum in a First World country. The dormitory-style 
housing has been nicknamed "the Beverly Hills of Southeast 
Asian refugee camps." Filipino internal refugees, on the other 
hand, have been abandoned. 

Truly, Filipino internal refugees are strangers in their 
own land. At the present time no international monitoring of 
internal refugees exists, although there is a growing move- 
ment pressing the UN to create categories for crossborder 
refugees and for internal refugees. The problem, of course, is 
that affected governments do not want outside interference in 
their affairs. 


Political War: Civilian Targets 


The military's political offensives seek to discredit legal- 
ly registered nongovernment organizations, reformers, and 
civil libertarians. Defense Undersecretary Fortunato Abat 
emerged as the point man for this policy when he announced 
that the military would not hesitate to destroy registered legal 
organizations suspected of carrying out subversive activities: 
“We are now working toward the dislodging of these legal 
fronts." Although they neither carry arms nor advocate armed 
struggle, a broad range of church, human rights, and cause- 
oriented groups have been targets for simply opposing various 
government and military policies. 

Human Rights: Task Force Detainees of the Philippines, 
a leading human rights organization, has documented human 
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rights violations by military and paramilitary forces since 
1974. The numbers of abuses are approximately the same now 
as during the Marcos years. 

Human Rights Monitors: In 1988 Asia Watch reported the 
disturbing news that the Philippines has "the dubious distinction 
of accounting for the largest number of killings of human rights 
monitors, seven during the year. four of them lawvers. ? 
place occupied by the Philippines in this report, and the violence 
suffered by those who attempt to defend the rights of others, 
makes it plain that the advent of civilian government should not 
be equated with the advent of respect for human rights." 

The Church: Church clergy and lay workers have been ar- 
rested, tortured, and killed. In 1989 United Church of Christ in 
the Philippines pastor Zenaido Ruelo was fatally wounded by a 
paramilitary trooper. Later that year Pastor Vizminda Gran was 
killed, allegedly by paramilitary troops. In 1989. Fr. Dionisio 
Malalay was murdered by a Philippine Constabulary member, 
and Fr. Carl Schmitz by the paramilitary. A military officer 
labeled the National Council of Churches in the Philippines 
"communist," but the charges were withdrawn a few davs later. 








Table 1 


Human Rights Violations since 1986 


Arrested Missing Tortured Murdered 
1986* 1,234 62 438 197 
1987 7,888 52 943 291 
1988 2,990 70 TIE 241 
1989 2,160 56 386 23 
1990** 2,421 i4 216 90 


*]| March through 31 December 1986 
** Figures are through October 1990 
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Health Workers: Marilyn Danguilan, a staffer on the 
Senate Committee on Health, reported that even "the health 
worker is considered by the military to be a communist in 
disguise’. Whenever he treats a farmer or worker he is 
labeled." Since 1987, according to the Medical Action Group, 
seven health workers have been killed by military and 
paramilitary forces. Each killing is a direct violation of medi- 
cal neutrality as defined by international law. 

Lawyers: Since 1986, more attorneys have been murdered 
by military and death squads than in the twenty-one years of 
Marcos's administration. The lawyers were killed, wonically, 
defending victims of human rights violations. They are Da 
Bueno, Vicente Mirabueno, Ramos Cura, Noel Mendoza, Oscar 
Tonog, Gervancio Cadavos, and Al Surigao. 

Journalists: Since 1986 twenty-four journalists have been 
killed by armed vigilantes, the military, security guards. the NPA, 
and unknown assailants. The Philippine Movement of Press 















Freedom, a monitoring body for human rights abuses, notes that 
during the Marcos years thirty-two journalists died in armed attacks. 
This makes the last four years the bloodiest ever for journalists. 
Farmers, Workers, Students, Universities: Farmers 
have been pushed off their land, massacred at Mendiola Bridge 
in 1987, and their leader, Jaime Tadeo, has been imprisoned be- 
cause of a politically tainted embezzlement conviction. The 
highly touted land reform program is moribund. Unions have 
been destroyed by armed goons and students’ peaceful rallies 
have been met with truncheons. Even Nemesio Prudente, the 
president of the largest university in the Philippines, has been 
ambushed twice, allegedly by policemen and a vigilante. 


It is one of this war's strange ironies that the Philip- 
pine government rolls out a red carpet for In- 
dochinese refugees seeking asylum but does 
virtually nothing beneficial for its own displaced 
persons. 


Government Reaction to Abuses: Asia Watch and the 
Lawyers Committee for Human Rights have concluded that, on 
paper, the Philippine government is committed to human rights. 
Nonetheless, the record shows that Marcos-era abuses continue un- 
abated. Some of the reasons are that President Aquino (a) offered 
support to armed vigilante groups and abusive paramilitary forces 
like the Civilian Armed Forces Geographical Units, (b) tolerated 
the military’s failure to convict soldiers for massacres at Escalante, 
Mendiola Bridge, Lupao, and Paombong. (c) vetoed the bill return- 
ing military human rights violators to the civilian courts (there has 
not been a single conviction of an active-duty soldier for offenses 
against civilians since 1986), and (d) accepted the Supreme Court 
decision allowing warrantless arrests of "subversives." 


Paying for War 


Philippine Pesos: The current Philippine military budget is 
approximately 23 billion pesos or $1 billion. In the Philippine con- 
text, this is a huge sum that is used entirely against infernal enemies. 
In 1988 Rep. Gregorio Andolana noted that the military intelligence 
fund alone is large enough to pay for 7,661 classrooms for 612,900 
students, immunize one million children from one kind of disease, 
and construct at least fifty kilometers of roads." 

U.S. Dollars: The United States provides 83 percent of the 
procurement, operations, and maintenance budget (excluding 
salaries) of the Philippine military. U.S.-financed helicopter gun- 
ships, armaments, troop transport vehicles, communications equip- 
ment, and training provide the means by which the Philippine 
military wages war. Philippine officers are trained in the United 
States and learn psywar tactics from the U.S. Central Intelligence 
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Agency (CIA). In the 1990 fiscal year, U.S. military assistance to- 
taled $140,095,000 for Foreign Military Sales (FMS) credits and 
$2.600,000 for International Military Education and Training 
(MET). FMS funds hardware, and IMET offers training in 
"counterinsurgency and counter-dissident operations." " Apparent- 
ly the training component is very comprehensive. Vigilante god- 
father Col. Francis Calida proudly told a fact-finding mission that 
his course in Fort Bragg. North Carolina, on mess hall operation in- 
cluded a unit on counterinsurgency warfare. 

The two biggest U.S. bases in the Philippines are Clark Air 
Base in Angeles and Subic Naval Base in Olongapo. Clark is the 
third largest U.S. air base overseas and is the transit hub for all air- 
borne activities from the western Pacific to the Indian Ocean. It has 
bombing, gunnery, and electronic warfare facilities, about 10,000 
U.S. military personnel, and employs 42,000 Filipino civilians. 
Subic is the training and support base for the Seventh Fleet and the 
Philippine navy. Over 6,000 U.S. military personnel are stationed 
in Subic and about 37,000 Filipinos are employed there. 

The Philippine-U.S. bases treaty expires in 1991, and a new 
one must be ratified by both governments for the bases to stay on 
Philippine territory. There are several reasons that public figures 
from Aquino on down advocate a phased withdrawal: the bases 
compromise national sovereignty, the bases heighten internal con- 
flict, police and military have been used to stifle legal and peaceful 
dissent, the social cost of the bases is massive, and the bases draw 
the Philippines into a global nuclear arms race. Even Philippine 
foreign secretary Raul Manglapus, who has been accused of caving 
in to U.S. pressure on several occasions, said that “. . there is only 
one indisputable reason why [the U.S. bases} are here. They are at 
the center of a 90-year-old U.S. global strategy, and the Philippines 
is hosting them as an accommodation to that strategy." 

Largely to protect its bases option, the United States is 
pushing for a military solution to the insurgency and chastises 
the Philippine government for not following U.S.-designed tac- 
tics. In testimony before the House Committee on Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, for example, then—assistant secretary of defense 
Richard Armitage criticized the Aquino government for “[fail- 
ing] to develop a comprehensive counterinsurgency plan that in- 
tegrates military, political, economic and social programs.” 

To speed up the insurgency's demise, in 1987 President 
Reagan issued a secret intelligence order allowing the CIA to in- 
crease its aid to the Philippine armed forces by $10 million. The 
two-year grant, according to a source in the U.S. government, 
could cover "the planting of news stories and the creation of new 
political groups." Sure enough, numerous fabricated stories on 
alleged communists have been published, and right-wing politi- 
cal parties have proliferated between 1987 and 1991. Currently 
fifteen CIA operatives, working under diplomatic or church 
cover, are alleged to be stationed in the Philippines." 
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U.S. interference has been sustained by a steady influx 
of U.S. policy makers, right-wing ideologues, and experts in 
terrorism. Major Gen. (ret.) John Singlaub, director of the 
World Anti-Communist League, has been a regular visitor to 
the offices of military and government officials. Singlaub has 
sometimes been accompanied by Ray Cline, ex-deputy direc- 
tor of the CIA. 


Judging Counterinsurgency 


International Humanitarian Law: The relevant 
provisions are included in Protocol II to the Geneva Conven- 
tions of 1949 (to which the Republic of the Philippines is a 
signatory). Article 3 of Protocol II describes certain minimal 
guarantees that governments must give to noncombatants such 
as children, doctors, nurses, and detainees. Humanitarian law 
stipulates that civilians must not be targets of armed attacks 
and deserve protection from abuses such as torture. It seems 
clear that the military has used excessive force against civilian 
targets and may be in violation of Article 3. 

U.S. Congressional Human Rights Review: The U.S. 
Congress may withhold aid from countries that consistently 
show a pattern of human rights violations. In light of the mas- 
sive number of alleged abuses and the paralysis of the judiciary 
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In a jungle hideout near Agusan, Mindanao. in October 1989 refugee children watch for military 
helicopters. The UN estimates that about 2.4 million Filipino children have been directly or in- 
directly victimized by the war. In a war not of their making, they have been killed, disappeared. 
mutilated, and forcibly evacuated. This photo is by and courtesy of Tito Craige. 
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Review Essay: 


Social Change and Radical Currents 
in Republican China, 1912—49 


by Peter Zarrow* 


Introduction 


The spring 1989 antigovernment demonstrations and the 
June Fourth Massacre at Tiananmen Square require that most 
scholars rethink their conceptions of Chinese political culture 
and the Chinese revolution. Did the rise to power of the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) at the head of a social revolution give 
it legitimacy? What does it take to maintain that legitimacy? 
What are the roots of the state created since 1949? Decollec- 
tivization and economic reforms since 1976 may have won the 
CCP further support. Yet to what extent, at least in rural areas, 
have "local bullies," with or without implicit state backing, 
returned? Is the state increasingly dependent on coercion? How 
rationalized are the lower echelons of the bureaucracy? These 
problems became manifest early in the twentieth century. 

More particularly, did the relatively weak state of the late 
Qing and twentieth century governments leave a long-term im- 
balance in state-society relations that encourages 
authoritarianism? Is there anything specially authoritarian about 
Chinese communism? The three works reviewed here offer some 
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*The author would like to thank Mark Selden, Diane Scherer, and 
Marilyn Levine for their careful and critical readings of an earlier draft 
of this review. 
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CULTURE, POWER, AND THE STATE: 
RURAL NORTH CHINA, 1900-1942, by Prasen- 
jit Duara. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1988, viii + 326 pp. Hardcover, $37.56. 


BANDITS IN REPUBLICAN CHINA, by Phil 
Billingsley. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1988, xviii + 375 pp. Hardcover, $42.50. 


THE ORIGINS OF CHINESE COMMUNISM, 
by Arif Dirlik. New York and Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1989, xii + 315 pp. Paper $12.95, 
hardcover $35. 


insight—indirect but valuable—into the above questions. More 
complementary than overlapping, they present a valuable pic- 
ture of Republican China. 

The crisis China faced in the beginning of the twentieth 
century was severe in social, political, and cultural spheres alii 
The outlines of this crisis have long been clear, but the precise 
devolution of the traditional order remains to be explored, In the 
countryside, where the vast majority of Chinese lived, militariza- 
tion and severe tax burdens imposed by a state intent upon mod- 
ernization, among other factors, brought about worsening 
conditions. One does not have to romanticize the past to acknow- 
ledge that the moral glue holding the old system together was 
dissolved. A widespread sense of moral devolution may be al- 
timately linked to the absence of a proper Son of Heaven after 
the Revolution of 1911. Coupled with the failure of republican 
principles, the polity in its broadest sense-—includig social 
order and the entire corpus of Chinese tradition — collapsed. 
Much of what had been taken for granted, from occasional 
charity and paternalism to the very bond of Confucian loyalty, 
was lost. Modern China's attempts to reverse this moral devolu- 
tion and find a new basis upon which to build a society were slow 
and painful. Yet a new combination of cultural, political, and so- 
cial reforms took shape even as China faced imperialism from 
without and dissolution within. 












Culture, Power, and the State 


Prasenjit Duara's Culture, Power, and the State: Rural 
North China, 1900-1942, centers around his notion of "state in- 
volution,” from which he traces the decay of the traditional rural 
elite, the inability of a new elite to institutionalize itself, and the 
ways this in turn weakened the state. The book consists of eight 
chapters that are really thematically overlapping essays explor- 
ing this thesis. Based largely on data from six villages in the north 
China plain gathered by Japan’s South Manchurian Railway 
Company (Mantetsu) during a 1940-42 research survey (plus 
gazetteers’ and some other observers’ accounts), Duara’s study 
focuses on the effects of the Chinese government's efforts to 
strengthen itself from the post-1900 Qing reforms through the 
warlord and Nationalist periods to the Japanese occupation. 
These efforts not only roused peasant resentment because of their 
costs-—ironically, they also ended in weakening the state's 
legitimacy by finally decimating, almost by accident, the rural 
elites that were the state's natural supporters. 

This is a complex thesis that has important ramifications for 
our understanding of the Chinese Revolution of 1949 as well as the 
early twentieth century. The place to start unraveling it is probably 
Duara's notion of the "cultural nexus of power." Duara is here es- 
sentially answering the question: Why do people more or less will- 
ingly obey orders not evidently to their own advantage? His answer 
lies in interconnected "networks and organizations" whose "norms 
and symbols encode religious beliefs, feelings of reciprocity, kin- 
ship bonds, and similar sentiments" (p. 24). Subject to competing 
interests and interpretations and including much that was unor- 
thodox by Confucian or gentry standards, the nexus nonetheless 
provided a basic consensus that linked peasants, local elites, and the 
state. The prime examples of how the cultural nexus worked are 
probably popular religion and the lineage, both of which provided 
means of local organization under the general umbrella of the state. 
As the state deliberately began to modernize in the late 1890s, it 
tried to assert more direct control over lower levels of the administra- 
tive hierarchy. Schools and a modern military are expensive, and a 
fiscally strapped state sought not simply more tax revenues but to 
rationalize the entire bureaucracy— both to promote its reforms and 
to insure its control. During the Republican era, various govern- 
ments, including the Nationalists, also gave local jurisdictions more 
formal powers than they had ever held previously. Villages as well 
as provinces were allowed to establish budgets and collect their own 
taxes. 

Yet the unanticipated result of “state building" was to break 
the cultural nexus and delegitimize the local elites of north 
China. Traditionally, the state had more or less depended on tax 
farming. The Qing, for example, constantly complained about 
both evasion (lands kept off the tax registers) and engrossment 
(in effect, tax farming, whereby a man, typically lower-level 
gentry, undertook to pay, say, an entire neighborhood's taxes— 
for a fee, of course). These strictly unofficial tax farmers served 
the government by giving it substantial revenues and, to a de- 
gree, served their humbler clients by protecting them from addi- 
tional tax pressures. Duara thus calls this pivotal elite "protective 
brokers," or middlemen. To break this system, the Qing would 
have had to expand and rationalize its regular bureaucracy. This 
would have required a veritable corps of tax collectors and loyal 
and trusted officials in every neighborhood to determine what 
land was in production and who owned it. Building and main- 
taining such a system, in the face of naturally determined resis- 
tance from local elites and populace alike, was a fearsomely 
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expensive proposition. But this was exactly what the state began 
to do by the 1890s. Duara speculates that if the state could have 
attracted support from the local elite, as perhaps happened in the 
state-building process in Western Europe, it might have suc- 
ceeded. The Qing presumably failed to offer local elites suffi- 
cient assurances that their interests would be protected either 
through or in spite of centralization. 
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After 1911 neither could the emperor be restored 
nor could any new government find an equivalent 
basis of legitimacy. Thus one reason why intravil- 
lage relations worsened so dramatically in the early 
decades of tke twentieth century was the inability of 
any local elites to claim legitimacy. 
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Successive Chinese regimes from the late Qing forward did 
indeed manage to increase their tax revenues. The state grew, 
and state presence in rural areas grew. But if I understand Duara 
correctly, it did so ultimately at the cost of its own legitimacy. 
When, for example, temples were forcibly converted into 
schools, thé faithful were naturally upset. Poorer believers noted 
that the new schools were reserved for the better off. Moreover, 
to the extent that popular religion supported the state, state at- 
tacks on religion tended to undercut its own basis of legitimacy.' 
More to the point, Duara shows that the growing police powers 
of the state and growing tax pressures to support costly new 
programs delegitimated local elites. Elites were in the end 
measured locally by their ability to protect their communities 
from excessive state pressures. Not only were taxes being raised, 
but year after year ad hoc levies were placed on the villages 
themselves (rather than on households). The local elites, unable 
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1. That religious values and symbols were deliberately used by the Qing 
is beyond doubt. As Duara points out, the Guandi cult emphasized loyal- 
ty to the state; he has expanded this theme in “Superscribing Symbols: 
The Myth of Guandi, Chinese God of War,” Journal of Asian Studies, 
vol. 47, no. 4 (Nov. 1988), pp. 778-95. The interpenetration of the im- 
perial bureaucracy and the bureaucracy of Heaven and the underworld 
is well-known—see Arthur P. Wolf, “Gods, Ghosts, and Ancestors,” in 
Arthur P. Wolf, ed., Religion and Ritual in Chinese Sociery (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1974). And, as Duara also points out here, 
since village elites were closely tied to religious leadership in their com- 
munities, a weakening of religious sanctions could weaken the elites. 
The problem with this approach to popular culture, as always, is that it 
provides no clues to how the peasants themselves interpreted the chan- 
ges at issue, The potential for religiously based popular rebellion was 
latent not merely in those sects the state labeled heterodox but in cults 
that it tolerated as well. 

Schools might in the end have proved their worth. Modern schools 
in rural China not only cost more than the traditional village Confucian 
teacher, if there was one, but the education they provided, with its cur- 
riculum oriented toward preparation for Western-style secondary educa- 
tion, may have seemed even less useful to most peasants. 





The technology employed in the farm economy in China remained unchanged for centuries, 
and for lack of draft animals many peasants and their families had to pull farm implements 
themselves. Their living conditions became even worse during the Republican era when the 
government increased militarization and taxes to support its modernization programs. The 
peasants saw that traditional local elites were no longer able to protect them from the state, 
and new elites, known as “local bullies,” often taxed and otherwise exploited them for the 
state and for absentee landlords. All of these factors undermined the peasants’ trust in the 
government, and they came to play a key role in the communist revolution. This photo is 
courtesy of the Peabody Museum, Salem, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


to fulfill their traditional middleman roles, in most cases literal- 
ly withdrew from public life, leaving in charge locals who acted 
purely as expropriating agents. In several cases, Duara is able to 
trace the resignations of the older local elites from village office 
and position. The new men acted chiefly on behalf of the state 
and sometimes also for absentee landlords, thereby gaining some 
wealth and power for themselves but antagonizing local farmers. 
This is what Duara means by “state involution”: the state 
did not precisely weaken, for it managed to expand and even 
modernize, but it did so by relying increasingly on an ever more 
brutal system of tax farming. As the state expanded, so did the 
system of what Duara calls "entrepreneurial brokers." These 
were the “local bullies” of popular lore, and though not a direct 
threat to the state, they drained monies into their own hands. 
Duara's thesis is an important and sophisticated elaboration 
of recent interpretations of state-society relations in modern 
China. Though, unlike Philip Huang's work, which was largely 
based on the same sources, Duara's study does not directly at- 
tempt to explain communist success, his thesis is enormously 
suggestive on this score.’ Theda Skocpol has pointed to the "in- 
capacitation of the central state machineries" of the states that 
went on to experience social revolution.' Duara would revise this 
(explicitly, see p. 253) without diminishing the thrust of the 
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2. PhilipC.C. Huang, The Peasant Economy and Social Change in North 
China (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1985). Huang discusses 
economic involution in the north China plain, focusing on a particular 
form of peasant immiseration he considers semiproletarianization. He 
discusses the role of the state (pp. 219-91) and village-state relations (see 
esp. pp. 275-91). 


argument. The state may become stronger in certain areas while 
the process of state involution can nonetheless "unleash à 
process of self-destruction and revolutionary transformation." 
Duara traces much of the former process, but, ending his story 
in 1942, has little to say about the latter 

In other words, Duara succeeds in illuminating the role of 
the state and elite responses to it, but he tells us little about 
peasant perceptions, motivations, organization. and the like 
items beyond the scope of his already large work. In a presenta- 
tion of the structure of the relationship between peasant (or, 
better, peasant community: village) and state. the inner workings 
of each inevitably remain somewhat murky. Duara's own brief 
discussion of the relevance of his work to 1949 (pp. 250-55) em- 
phasizes that the communists appealed to a range of peasant 
grievances. Anti-landlord class struggle, at least in the areas he 
studied, was less important than peasant opposition to taxes and 
the new local elites (the "bullies," or in Duara's terminology, 
"entrepreneurial brokers") that had recently emerged. 

It may well be true, as Duara argues, that the bully was more 
political type (pursuing profit directly through power, depend- 
ing on connivance and physical strength) than social type (he 
could be from any class background). But popular resentment of 
local bullies may well have more of a class character than Duara 
allows. The relationships between bully and state and between 





3. Theda Skocpol, States and Social Revolutions: A Comparative 
Analysis of France. Russia, and China (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1979), p. 41. See pp. 67-80 for the long-term structural 
weaknesses of the late Qing. 


bully and absentee landlords seem essentially clear: He was their 
representative. But what was the relationship between new and 
old elites in the villages? The old elites were almost always rela- 
tively well-off. Did they lose property as well as power and posi- 
tion? Or did they reach a modus vivendi with the bullies and find 
a reasonably secure place for themselves? Duara shows how new 
state demands made impossible the traditional role of a village 
elite that simultaneously met the community’s state tax quota 
and protected the community from excessive exploitation. That 
some individuals of the old, legitimate elite may have become 
the bullies of the new, illegitimate order should not obscure the 
structural changes involved, But the fate of the old elite—and its 
ties to the new—is quite relevant to the shape of the Chinese 
revolution, the role of class struggle, the pool for communist 
recruitment, and so forth. Only detailed local history will provide 
the answers; it is not clear here.‘ 

Were the bullies as new à phenomenon as Duara suggests? 
If so, it is a sad irony that they arose precisely when the village 
was being given unprecedented autonomy as a governmental 
division. Nonetheless, it is not clear that the bullies were struc- 
turally different from gentry (or gentry agents) without their 
clothes on. The full phrase in common use was “local bullies and 
corrupt gentry” (tuhao lieshen). A related question is, to what de- 
gree were the bullies, whatever their social class, protected by 
the state—by county and provincial if not central authority? 

The basic analytical problem lies in the distinction Duara 
makes between entrepreneurial and protective brokerage. He 
recognizes that in practice the two may overlap, but I would 
argue that the distinction, though partially useful in practice, is 
suspect theoretically. Historically, Duara contrasts the 
"entrepreneurial" sub-bureaucracy of clerks and runners of the 
yamen (headquarters of an official or department), existing on 
informal fees and bribes, with a protective, entirely non- 
governmental elite that may or may not be gentry. But this dis- 
tinction obfuscates class lines and the question of exploitation. 
Socially, Qing local elites, if sometimes not major landlords, 
were landowners who possessed class interests distinct from 
those of the rest of their community. Their protective functions, 
while one aspect of their behavior, should not be exaggerated. 

It is not clear that what mattered to the peasantry was the 
nature of the middleman—local elites or state agents—so much 
as the extent and predictability of taxes. It may well be that the 
"protection" local elites offered to their communities was high- 
ly particularistic and therefore generally resented. A majority of 
the community would normally be outside of particularistic ties. 
In other words, did these middlemen perform real services or 
were they grudgingly accepted, from the peasant's point of view, 
as an inevitable part of the state apparatus itself? Conversely, 
even runners were members of communities and may not entire- 
ly deserve their reputation for rapacity, a reputation largely given 
them by their Confucian rivals, the magistrates. 

Though the distinction between protective and predatory 
local leaders is problematic, the notion of state involution and 
delegitimation remains highly useful. However, it is not clear to 
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4. Guy S. Alitto suggests what might be done along these lines in “Rural 
Elites in Transition: €hina's Cultural Crisis and the Problem of 
Legitimacy," in Susan Mann Jones, ed., Select Papers from the Center 
for Far Eastern Studies, no. 3, 1978—79 (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press), pp. 218-75. 
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me that Duara’s “cultural nexus" comprises much more than 
legitimacy pure and simple. He wants to get beyond discussions 
of imperial legitimacy in terms of Confucianism and its sacred 
texts and the high orthodoxy. But the worm's-eye view of the 
cultural nexus here, referring generally to popular culture and 


` more particularly to religious and kinship norms and organiza- 


tion, comes down to a broad-based and flexible consensus about 
social justice—in a word, legitimacy. Duara seems to want to use 
“cultural nexus” to refer to a process larger than legitimation. He 
would thus limit the scope of legitimation to conscious efforts of 
the state. But the ways legitimacy is won and lost are, in fact, 
broader. The point is much the same: the state lost legitimacy 
both when pieces of the cultural system were attacked deliberate- 
ly (for example, replacing temples with schools) and when they 
were attacked as an accidental byproduct (the decline of tradi- 
tional village elites as fiscal pressures mounted). 
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Nearly every bandit gang depended on at least im- 
plicit popular support: Bandits might or might not 
reach some modus vivendi with local power 
holders, but they absolutely needed the local 
populace to refrain, at the very least, from inform- 
ing on them. 
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The cultural nexus formulation allows Duara to get beyond 
the oversimplified debate about how sociopolitical systems 
function in terms of interests and coercion on the one hand and 
ideas and abstract cultural constructs on the other. But, since cul- 
tural nexus implies a functioning system of fitting parts, Duara 
may impute more stability to the traditional Qing system than it 
in fact possessed. 

Moreover, cultural nexus allows Duara to ignore some im- 
portant, if frequently vexatious, issues that “legitimacy” raises. 
For example, it seems to me that the ideology of social relations 
in China depended on the imperial system. After 1911 neither 
could the emperor be restored nor could any new government 
find an equivalent basis of legitimacy. Thus one reason why 
intravillage relations worsened so dramatically in the early 
decades of the twentieth century was the inability of any local 
elites to claim legitimacy, which, as Duara himself shows, had 
traditionally been ultimately linked to the state, that is, the im- 
perial system. Entirely new standards were called for, and into 
the vacuum came the bullies, a local phenomenon that parallels 
the coercion by the warlords on the regional national scene. This 
is not to deny the role played by fiscal pressures, the expansion 
of predatory brokerage and the like, but to add to the story. 

Culture, Power, and the State is a rich book. Topics 
delineated by Duara but not covered in this review include kin- 
ship groups in north China, normally thought to be much less 
developed in this regard than in the south; a useful typology of 
tural religious organizations; patronage; Skinnerian market sys- 
tems; village cohesion; and so forth. It would be churlish to com- 
plain that there is not more in the book. But there does seem to 


be a gap between the theory about state and society on the one 
hand, and the nitty-gritty of village data on the other. Some of 
the context and perhaps some mediating concepts are missing. 
Political concepts, including those of Chinese Marxism, need not 
be foreign to the social historian. Imperialism and exploitation 
are central to Duara’s story but are not mentioned. For instance, 
imperialism. The Qing and Republican states were not simply 
modernizing for the hell of it but were operating in an interna- 
tional context of acute tensions; indeed, by 1900 the fiscal needs 
of the state were in no small part due to the crushing load of in- 
demnity payments imposed by the Western powers and Japan. 
Imperialist pressures, including missionary incursions, cost the 
state in terms of legitimacy as well, certainly among lower-level 
gentry if not demonstrably among peasants in the hinterland. The 
north China plain where Duara’s study is focused was part of the 
Boxer conflagration of 1900. Surely this and the Qing reforms 
that Duara discusses are important for understanding peasant 
culture as the twentieth century began. It matters whether the 
Boxers were motivated by a kind of anti-imperialism and 
whether they saw themselves opposing the state.’ Delegitimation 
may have begun well before major state reforms got underway, 
creating obstacles for the state from the start. 


Bandits in Republican China 


A proof of the state’s incompetence, and a direct cause of 
its further delegitimation, lay in banditry. Phil Billingsley’s Ban- 
dits in Republican China provides a thorough survey of the sub- 
ject. Billingsley examines the social and ecological causes of 
banditry; the private motivations of bandits; their way—or ways, 
for Billingsley wants to emphasize the complexity of banditry— 
of life and of crime; their relations with the poor, the rich, and 
the powerful; and their relations with both Japanese invaders and 
communist insurgents. Billingsley has tried to combine the 
analysis of social history with the bandits’ points of view. He 
neither romanticizes nor moralizes. 

The sheer prevalence of banditry in twentieth century 
China marked the breakdown of both society and the state. 
Militarization blurred traditional distinctions between who could 
and who could not have access to coercion. New opportunities 
for social mobility became evident. Vertically, non-elites might 
hope to seize some sphere of power and wealth for themselves, 
and existing elites might find themselves under siege. Horizon- 
tally, various social elements found a sometimes exciting way of 
life; in some cases, young men of good background became ban- 
dit leaders. Horizontally, as well, people might move between a 
variety of local leadership, militia, and bandit roles. 

The historical significance of twentieth century banditry 
can thus hardly be exaggerated. Neither rural elites nor the 
“average peasant” can be understood without reference to this 
new—or at least newly prevalent—career option. The line be- 
tween the minor warlord and the bandit chief is difficult to draw, 
and it was often crossed in reality. Bandits usually died young, 
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5. Joseph W. Esherick, The Origins of the Boxer Uprising (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1987), pp. 68-95, clearly demonstrates 
that exogenous pressures as well as direct anti- imperialism were two of 
the several factors that worked to produce the Boxers in Shandong. But 
of course its origins do not entirely explain the movement's phenomenal 
growth. 
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but exceptions existed. Zhang Zuolin is the best success story. 
From minor gang leader he rose to take control of Manchuna 
and became a significant political actor nationally. But others of 
the Republic's power holders began as bandits or worked 
them; more men moved back and forth between bandit gangs 2 
warlord and government armies. Banditry also affected China's 
international status. In the 1920s, kidnapping foreigners became i 

a popular means of insurance for a gang-—and there was 
foreign gunboats could do about it. Japanese imperialism s 
able to take advantage of bandit activities to weaken Beijing's 
authority, especially in Mongolia and Manchuria, 

















In contrast with the older intellectuals who led the 
party in its early years, younger radicals in the CCP 
were less immediately concerned with doctrinal un- 
derstanding of Marxism and more eager to con- 
summate the revolution; their understanding of the 
CCP was probably instrumental, and their goals 
remained roughly anarchisi. 





I suspect the study of banditry in modern China has sut- 
fered not only from misplaced moral and social bias as | 
lingsley points out (p. xiv), and not only because the source 
difficult, but more fundamentally because the phenomenon is is 
surprisingly hard to pin down. Usually, the key to any definition 
of banditry is its unlawful, predatory, and legitimate nature, Ht 
is marginalized, cast out from normal society. But in the absence 
of a clear source or definition of legitimacy in early twentieth 
century China, the very language became corrupted." Any enemy 
would be referred to as a "bandit" (fei), and the term became the 
derogation of choice: “communist bandits,” "bandit offic 
and the like. In other words "bandit" (ei, dae} simply cam 
mean "illegitimate" in the eyes of the beholders, who would 
themselves be considered illegitimate by others. It should not be 
surprising that banditry in fact as well as name could not be mar- 
ginalized during a period of moral disintegration. 

Sociopolitical or material circumstances were of course of 
more immediate interest than moral considerations to the people 
who became bandits or had to live with them. Billingsley 
demonstrates that banditry flourished in the chaos of the late 
Qing and throughout the Republican era, especially in peripheral 
areas poor in resources to begin with— poor. and therefore with 
traditions of private militia, blood feuds, self-reliance, and 
machismo (a word Billingsley does not use, perhaps to avoid 
crosscultural implications). Bandits were youthful and usually, 
though by no means always, male. The rank and file were 
generally landless laborers without other options; people did not 
tend to leave home to join a gang unless starvation was the likely 
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6. As Alitto points out in "Rural Elites.” p. 236 and passim. 


alternative, although some joined to seek vengeance, protection 


from the law, and even adventure (pp. 70-82). Nonetheless, if 


banditry offered the likelihood of early death, it also brought 
hope of great rewards: survival, prestige, power, and wealth. 

Billingsley notes that banditry became endemic in areas 
traditionally poor and subject to natural disasters, as well as in 
“difficult or isolated environments” (p. 17). More specifically, 
we might refer to Elizabeth Perry’s schema, and treat banditry 
as a predatory strategy for survival as opposed to sedentary 
(farming) and protective strategies.’ Predatory activities in- 
volved forcible redistribution of goods, whereas protective 
Strategies defined the countermeasures adopted by the groups 
that wished to defend their property through village guards, crop- 
watching associations, community defense leagues, and the like 
(Perry, p. 80). Protective strategies may be expected to be less 
important in peripheral areas with widespread poverty, par- 
ticularly in a time of overall militarization. However, Billingsley 
traces a number of bandit groups that shift back and forth be- 
tween banditry and soldiering (perhaps still a predatory 
occupation), and between banditry and private militia (protec- 
tive, at least for the most part). 


Two questions may be of particular interest to readers of 


this journal. To what extent did modern Chinese bandits 





Two Manchurian bandit chiefs, probably in the 1920s. Unlike 
revolutionaries, bandits seldom tried to change the existing system, 
but their activities constituted a sharp critique of the status quo. This 
photo appeared in Billingsley's Bandits in Republican China and is 
from A. Mackay, "Held in a Bandit Lair," Asia, no. 27 (March 1927). 


exemplify "social banditry"? And what were the relations be- 
tween bandits and the early stages of the communist movement? 
Social banditry is the notion, most notably explored by E.J. 
Hobsbawm, that some bandits in peasant societies fight against 
oppression, or at least oppressors—tax collectors, landlords, and 
the like—and in a sense represent the usually powerless peasant. 
At the same time, this kind of banditry, which consists merely of 
protest and occasionally of immediate redistribution, takes place 
within the prevailing system without challenging the system it- 
self. Social banditry may challenge a regime and mount a rebel- 
lion but never a revolution. The bandits, like the rural elements 
from which they recruit new members, lack political conscious- 
ness beyond the most rudimentary ideas of some kind of status 
quo ante. 

Yet, does social banditry really exist? Do not bandits almost 
invariably cooperate with some elements of the local elite for 
mutual protection and advantage? Representing themselves, 
bandits cannot represent the peasantry and indeed naturally 
gravitate toward forces of social conservatism." 

Billingsley suggests that the two views are more com- 
plementary than exclusive. However, he grants social banditry a 
very limited sphere indeed. As an ideal, Robin Hood lived in 
China through the novel Shuihu zhuan [Water margin] but 
throughout history no bandit, not even the famous Bai Lang 
(White Wolf), functioned primarily to succor or empower the 
poor. On the other hand, nearly every bandit gang depended on 
at least implicit popular support: bandits might or might not 
reach some modus vivendi with local power holders, but they 
absolutely needed the local populace to refrain, at the very least, 
from informing on them. As numerous folk sayings make clear, 
no one wants to foul his own nest (or, “a rabbit does not eat the 
grass around its own burrow”); even bandits who preyed on or- 
dinary farmers at least did so at some distance. Furthermore, the 
wealthy obviously presented the best targets for bandit attention. 
Billingsley concludes, “The typical bandit gang was thus prone 
to shifting allegiances, now standing for the poor and landless, 
now in the pay of the rich with a mission to put down upstarts of 
the sort they themselves had once been. ...Their presence, 
though not always visible, was felt much more strongly than that 
of local officials, and often earned them the loyalty of the poor 
and even the grudging respect of the rich” (p. 151). 

Away from their bases bandit gangs rarely showed any 
restraint in their dealings with peasants; very few gangs, whether 
seasonal or professional, practiced systematic redistribution of 
their gains. Indeed, successful gangs often turned to extortion 
and protection rackets, which meant in effect a tax on the wealthy 
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7. See Elizabeth J. Perry, Rebels and Revolutionaries in North China, 
1845—1945 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1980), esp. pp. 62—74. 
Alitto, "Rural Elites,” pp. 258-59, challenges this dichotomy as applied 
to the twentieth century, arguing that "extreme vertical mobility" 
resulted in people of various social categories jumping back and forth 
between the two strategies. 

8. For the debate on social banditry, see E.J. Hobsbawm, Bandits (Har- 
mondsworth, England, 1969); Anton Blok's critique, “The Peasant and 
the Brigand: Social Banditry Reconsidered,” Comparative Studies in 
Society and History vol. 14, no. 4 (Sept. 1972), pp. 494-503; and 
Hobsbawm's “Reply” in same, pp. 503-5. [See also Cheah Boon 
Kheng, “Hobsbawm’s Social Banditry, Myth and Historical Reality: A 
Case in the Malaysian State of Kedah, 1915-1920,” Bulletin of Con- 
cerned Asian Scholars, vol. 17, no. 4 (Oct.-Dec. 1985), pp. 34—51.] 


rather than attacks; and in the numerous cases of gangs whose 
ambition was to be recruited into a regular army where they 
would receive regular pay, bandits attacked communities at ran- 
dom, seeking to cause enough havoc to force the goverment 
into coopting them. But though he does not find the social ban- 
dit thesis particularly useful, on the whole Billingsley believes 
bandits stole mostly from the rich (pp. 179—80). and retained as 
much of their gains as they could. Peasant attitudes toward ban- 
dits probably mixed fear and respect. Official taxes, on the other 
hand, could be expected to fall on those least able to pay while 
soldiers garrisoned in a community are best compared to locusts.” 

Billingsley finds that bandit chiefs, at least those who suc- 
cessfully emerged on the national stage, were marked by "con- 
servatism and opportunism" (p. 201). Others became major 
landlords. Few hesitated to accept Japanese aid if it was offered. 
Some Manchurian bandit gangs were actually led by Japanese 
adventurers, though throughout the 1920s it was more common 
for Japanese government agents interested in keeping China in 
turmoil to give arms to Chinese gangs. (Some gangs resisted the 
Japanese, it should also be noted, especially after the full-scale 
invasion of July 1937.) It is more difficult to generalize about 
the political stances of the rank and file. The professional bandit 
chose this line of work in preference to peasant life. A bandit 
world view, it seems to me, should nonetheless closely resemble 
a peasant one: bound by tradition and with still very little 
knowledge of the outside world. Many were probably waiting 
for a new emperor to emerge— perhaps even out of bandit ranks. 
Billingsley notes the psychological stresses of bandit life, with 
its long periods of hunger and cold interspersed by riotous living 
after a successful robbery or kidnapping, the running from sol- 
diers, the constant fear of violence, and disease and discomfort 
(pp. 124-29). Such a life would seem to encourage in- 
dividualism and a sense of community with the gang, and thus 
militate against larger loyalties to class, nation, or even the kind 
of sectarian but universalistic religious vision that marked such 
traditional rebellions as the White Lotus uprising of 1795-1804. 

The relationship in twentieth century China between ban- 
ditry and revolution was enormously complex. Prior to the 
communists, revolutionaries had virtually no success in work- 
ing with bandits. Understandably, neither side trusted the 
other. When the communists had to turn to the countryside 
after the purges of 1927—28, contacts between bandits and 
revolutionaries became unavoidable. Yet fundamental dif- 
ferences remained. As Billingsley points out, “revolutionaries 
begin from an awareness of the need for an alternative, better 
society, and all their actions derive from the strategy for realiz- 
ing that vision. Bandits, however, saw better prospects in the 
world they knew, and organized and behaved in accordance 
with its values."" This did not prevent some bandits from 
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9. In Billingsley's formulation, “Peasants did not expect the bandits to 
be kind, for masters were not like that, but they did expect them to be 
discriminating. This was what distinguished the bandits from the out- 
side authorities, and was the source of their local acceptance” (p. 188). 
On occasion, gangs could even represent village solidarity. 


10. Ibid., pp. 226-27; again, Billingsley takes a moderate approach: 
“Though bandits were not the hopeless social rejects that many arrogant, 
urban-educated revolutionaries considered them, neither were they the 
natural revolutionaries they often appeared to be to more sanguine 
militants” (p. 230). 
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converting to the revolutionary cause through their contacts 
with revolutionaries, while others persisted in bandit c ; 
well past 1949. Still, it is worth noting that if bandits were 
"conservative" in the sense they failed to challenge the sys- 
tem itself, they were nonetheless offering a sharp critique of 
the specific status quo. 

Billingsley suggests that from the viewpoint 
revolutionaries searching for allies, the part-time bandits te 
porarily driven out of their villages were more susceptible to con 
version than were the professionals. Mao Zedong (brought up on 
the Shuihu zhuan) began with a fairly romantic image of bandits, 
whom in 1926 he considered amenable to revolutionary leader- 
ship. More to the point, Billingsley credits bandit example and 
even bandit teachers with certain successful communist tactics, 
including the siting of soviets in remote and administratively 
weak areas, and the guerrilla emphasis on mobility (p. 252). Yet 
land redistribution was of limited appeal in the remotest and 
poorest areas of endemic banditry, as for example the Eyuwan 
Soviet, for there was little enough to distribute. And without the 
ability to guarantee the safety of the peasants against reprisals 
the communists could not draw them into class struggle. The 
communists therefore found themselves engaged in the typical 
pursuits of the ideal social bandit: seizing granaries and food 
shipments for redistribution, attacking power holders, prevent- 
ing rent collection, and so forth. Thus real bandit gangs could be 
either allies or rivals. Meanwhile, the explicitly political position 
of the communists invited the kind of government repression 
bandits seldom had to face. Peasants might appreciate the 
communists' actions, but were neither educated about revolution 
nor drawn into the struggle, 
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The distinction between Bolshevism and Marxism 
is central to Dirlik's study, and he concludes that 
Chinese communist theory and practice were far 
apart. Dirlik is not so much pointing to nonrevolu- 
tionary tendencies in the labor movement as to 
authoritarianism within the partv. 


Mao thus learned that bandit models were inadequate and 
that a guerrilla army not only demanded a centralized command 
structure (only within which individual units could make inte- 
pendent tactical decisions), but also needed "overall comprehen- 
sion at all levels of the army of all the issues at stake in the 
struggle—hence a need also for ‘intensified education" 
(p. 260). Alliances of convenience between communists and 
bandits continued throughout the war years (1937-45), but when 
the communists were strong enough they would incorporate not 
whole gangs into the Red Army but individual bandits amenable 
to reeducation. Meanwhile, the revolution left the bandits be- 
hind, though banditry would continue to resurface during times 
of economic stress in the 1950s and 1960s. Billingsley suggests 
that bandit values of blood brotherhood, friendship, and mutual 





aid may well exist today under the surface of communist 
orthodoxy as they existed previously under the surface of Con- 
fucian orthodoxy. 

Bandits in Republican China is a work of immense scholar- 
ship on a difficult subject of central importance to Chinese political 
and social history. Billingsley’s sources include a variety of con- 
temporary accounts in Chinese, Japanese, and English. His topical 
or analytical organization sometimes obscures chronological shifts. 
This is probably inevitable, given the large territory he has to cover 
and its unexplored nature. Billingsley covers a range of topics from 
bandit argot and life styles to the relations between bandits and 
revolutionaries, and scholars may disagree with some of his specific 
interpretations. But the monograph will be of interest to many pur- 
suing subjects other than bandits across the terrain of the twentieth 
century. Billingsley’s measured conclusions about the role bandits 
play in traditional societies should be of interest to comparative his- 
torians as well as China specialists. In the end, Chinese bandits 
formed, of course, but one segment of an increasingly militarized 
and morally rudderless society. 


The Origins of Chinese Communism 


The intelligentsia was preoccupied with the acute social, politi- 
cal, and cultural crises of China. Arif Dirlik’s The Origins of Chinese 
Communism offers a comprehensive reexamination of the ideologi- 
cal parameters of May Fourth radicalism. Concentrating onthe years 
1917-21, Dirlik shows how the Communist Party and Chinese Mar- 
xism emerged out of a much more eclectic radicalism. He finds that 
Marxism was but one minor strand of a growing Chinese convic- 
tion that socialism was the wave of the future. More particularly, 
through the late 1910s (and well into the 1920s) anarchism provided 
a widely shared world view for Chinese radicals. The May Fourth 
Movement itself, through the end of 1919, led to increasing 
radicalization, particularly of anew student generation, and to grow- 
ing interest in "social revolution.” Social revolution, Dirlik is care- 
ful to point out, refers to basic but not necessarily violent social 
change. Although the movement won its immediate objective— 
China did not sign the Versailles Treaty granting Shandong to 
Japan—its most radical participants continued to seek a reordering 
of Chinese society. They sought to achieve this primarily through 
communitarian “small groups” that worked through work-study 
programs and the “New Village” movement. However, as the larger 
society appeared to be unmoved and these groups fell apart, a sense 
of failure spread. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese labor movement was growing, 
emerging in the May Fourth Movement as a political force. To radi- 
cals sensing decay in their various projects, workers seemed to offer 
new organizational options and a new field of action. Also, in turn, 
the evident conflict between labor and capital (both domestic and 
imperialist) gave new relevance to Marxism. Yet even several years 
after the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917, Chinese radicals continued 
to reject much of Marxism. They distrusted what they saw as 
Marxism's economic determinism and gradualism, and for the most 
part they rejected class struggle as well. Indeed, the most sophisti- 
cated interest in Marxism was largely shown by men who would 
have nothing to do with an organized Chinese Communist Party. 
Indeed, the Communist International alienated social democrats and 
members of the Chinese Youth Party as well." 

Dirlik finds few signs in early 1920 of a particular triumph, 
intellectual or otherwise, of Marxism. Then in March of 1920, 
Comintern representatives began to organize with leading 
Chinese intellectuals, such as Li Dazhao and particularly Chen 
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Duxiu, the groups that would form the Chinese Communist 
Party. On the one hand, the Comintern played an essential role 
here; on the other, some Chinese radicals were ready for more 
tightly organized, exclusive political groups precisely at this 
point because of their disillusionment with earlier May Fourth 
attempts to instigate social change. Above all, the Comintern of- 
fered a method of social revolution. From existing study societies 
came the regionally based groups that came together finally to 
define Chinese Marxism as an organizational ideology. Chinese 
communism, then, was a particular form of Marxism that moved 
between 1920 and 1922 to exclude from its ranks the anarchists, 
socialists, and even noncommunist Marxists who had been pivo- 
tal in its founding. Chinese Marxism itself emerged out of this 
process of defining organizational identity, an identity that final- 
ly achieved coherence in the Second Congress of July 1922. 

This is a revisionist thesis, and Dirlik spends a good deal of 
time explaining exactly where he differs from received wisdom on 
the subject, both Western and Chinese." The standard account moves 
smoothly from the Russian October Revolution in 1917 to growing 
Chinese interest in Marxism (spearheaded by Li Dazhao), to the 
founding of Marxist study groups and, with the help of the Com- 
intern, to the CCP in July 1921. Dirlik offers not so much to correct 
mistakes of commission but of omission, or what he calls "silen- 
ces.” Frankly pursuing a "historicis" course, he has attempted to 
recreate the conditions as they existed for radicals in the late 1910s, 
not as they may seem in the retrospect of communist teleology. For 
Dirlik, Chinese communism emerged not out ofthe OctoberRevolu- 
tion and not out of growing May Fourth interest in Marxism, but 
out of the immediate needs of Chinese radicals as the initial May 
Fourth political thrust faltered—and the coincidence of Comintern 
support. The year 1920, not 1917 or 1919, was crucial because only 
then did various factors come together in a way that explains the 
receptivity of a small group of radicals to the Comintern’s lessons 
about how to organize for action. These factors included strains of 
radicalism going back to the revolutionary ferment beginning short- 
ly after the turn of the century, socialist debates since 1912, the politi- 
cal stresses of the May Fourth Movement, and the explosion of labor 
unrest associated with the movement. Once organized—or, rather, 
in the process of organization—a deeper but still limited under- 
standing of Marxism was reached. The eclectic May Fourth study 
groups were the “material” that the Comintern had to work with in 
shaping a Leninist party. Dirlik thus feels that the Second Congress 
of 1922, when the CCP established a clear demarcation between it- 
self and other Chinese socialists, marks a more significant point in 
CCP history than did the founding Congress of 1921, when the party 
still retained an essentially inclusive character (and only three of 
whose representatives attended the Second Congress). 
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11. Marilyn Levine, personal communication, 21 Sept. 1989. 


12. The main Western interpretations are Maurice Meisner, Li Ta-chao 
and the Origins of Chinese Marxism (Cambridge, MA: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1967), and Benjamin I. Schwartz, Chinese Communism and 
the Rise of Mao (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1951), 
which, coming out of a debate with Cold War studies emphasizing the 
rise of Chinese communism as spread from the Soviet Union, cited in- 
digenous sources and developments. Although Chinese historians are 
coming to a new understanding of the origins of Chinese communism, 
Dirlik is also critical of much of the work of Sima Lu, Ding Shouhe, and 
Li Xin. 
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Dirlik would add to rather than overthrow the standard view 
of the May Fourth Movement as a political and nationalistic move- 
ment or as a movement dedicated to “enlightenment” stemming 
from the “New Culture Movement,” usually dated from 1915. But 
the political radicalism of the May Fourth Movement was largely 
fueled by anarchism, which, though largely forgotten today, then 
prevailed in circles concemed with social questions. This anarchism 
has to be understood “not simply as a formal ideology but also as a 
mood, a style, and even a social-cultural moment of everyday life” 
(p. 259). Dirlik is one of the first historians of China to take anar- 
chism seriously." 

As Dirlik shows in a meticulous reading of texts, even the 
man usually considered “China’s First Marxist,” Li Dazhao, was 
nothing of the sort. Li’s reaction to the October Revolution and 
his first interpretations of Marxism in 1918, while generally 
favorable, were marked by deep reservations. Indeed, Li, while 
no anarchist, understood the events of the day in a largely anar- 
chist framework. That is, he continued to understand the goals 
of revolution in anarchist terms as community (encompassing 
both national unity and “humanitarianism”) and equality. Like 
most Chinese radicals, Li still hoped China could avoid the 
revolutionary violence of class struggle and that even if class 
struggle was necessary, it was at best an evil means to good ends. 
Dirlik also points out that Chen Duxiu, the first CCP chairman 
and a figure Dirlik considers more central to the founding of the 
CCP than Li, missed the founding congress, soon took a job away 
from party headquarters, and deprecated “professional 
revolutionaries.” In contrast with the older intellectuals who led 
the party in its early years, Dirlik suggests, younger radicals in 
the CCP were less immediately concerned with doctrinal under- 
standing of Marxism and more eager to consummate the revolu- 
tion. The implication, though Dirlik does not pursue it in much 
detail after 1921, is that their understanding of the CCP was 
probably instrumental and their goals remained roughly anar- 
chist. This would be true even for those who disavowed anar- 
chism as impractical. 

Dirlik successfully synthesizes the academic debate about the 
origins of the CCP: native development versus foreign, Leninist 
conspiracy. As he well shows, it was both. The Comintern was more 
than a catalyst, but its success cannot be understood except in terms 
of Chinese receptivity. This receptivity, if I understand Dirlik 
correctly, was a product of both the loose anarchism and socialisms 
ofthe 1910sand the setbacks radicals faced by the end of that decade. 
Chinese radicals were receptive first to the promise of com- 
munism—the organization that would lead to action—and secon- 
darily to Marxism, which then grew out of organizational 
exigencies." Thus, Dirlik answers two questions: What was the na- 
ture of May Fourth radicalism that led to the particularity of com- 
munism; and how did the communists, once they existed, define 
themselves in the Chinese political context? 
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13. For example, the significance of anarchism is missed in both 
Meisner’s Li Ta-chao and Chow Tse-tsung's influential The May Fourth 
Movement: Intellectual Revolution in Modern China, and by virtually 
all other historians of the communist movement in the 1920s. For an 
overview of anarchism, see Robert A. Scalapino and George T. Yu, The 
Chinese Anarchist Movement (Berkeley: Center for Chinese Studies, 
University of California, 1961). See also Peter Zarrow, Anarchism and 
Chinese Political Culture (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1990). 
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Dirlik's answers are richly detailed, and his work gives new 
insight into the May Fourth Movement as well as the origins of 
Chinese communism." The theme of socia! revolution unified the 
various strands of the radical intelligentsia and fully merits the em- 
phasis he gives it. This raises the question of whether the two chap- 
ters Dirlik spends on proving anegative (that the October Revolution 
did not have the immediate repercussions in China generally 
ascribed to it) would have been better spent tracing the notion of so- 
cial revolution from 1900 to 1920. Dirlik feels that intellectuals "dis- 
covered Chinese society" only with the May Fourth Movernent, and 
traces the wide diffusion of a variety of socialisms to 1919, For, 
frustrated with politics (the failure of the 1911 Revolution to create 
viable institutions), intellectuals had turned to culture; in the May 
Fourth era, however, they realized the limits of cultural change and 
turned to social analysis and a new kind of mobilizational politics. 

Obviously, this is true as far as it goes. But | would suggest 
that the parameters of Chinese understanding of society were 
shaped by more or less continuous debate about socialism. ^ Dir- 
lik mentions such figures as Liu Shipei, Sun Yat-sen, Jiang K. 
hu, and Liu Shifu, but more as distant antecedents thar 
representatives of an ongoing tradition, The fami 
al disputes, and feminism remained key issues in M 
tellectual discourse, along with labor, as they had for some time. 
They were not suddenly replaced by interest in labor, nor does à 
clearer sense of the relationships between social, political, and 
cultural change leap suddenly to the forefront of radical dis- 
course. 

This lacuna is also troubling because of the break with New 
Culture ideas that Dirlik suggests marks the shift to communism. 
Were Chinese radicals by the beginning of 1920 so suddenly dis- 
illusioned with the course of the May Fourth Movement that they 
were particularly eager for new organizational and ideological 
solutions? There is no doubt about the enthusiasm for small-se: 
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14. Dirlik also points out that Marxism seemed to explain the apparent- 

ly sudden emergence of capital and labor. However, though it is true that 
Marxism, or as Dirlik clearly shows, certain aspects of Marxism, co 
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ing conditions in China, anarchism for one also paid a 
tention to the “crisis of capitalism.” 





Marx's economic 
determinism, which would obviously discredit revolutionary efforts, 
they could still use the theory in their attacks on the past, which could 
be explained away “in terms of the working out of economic forces" 
(p. 116). This gave a special coherency to the cultural iconoclasm that 
the early Marxists shared with other intellectuals but did not threaten 
the voluntarism of the present. 
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16. Dirlik has taken up this topic elsewhere. See Arif Dirlik, "The New 
Culture Movement Revisited: Anarchism and the idea of Social Rev 
tion in New Culture Thinking," Modern China 11 (July 1985), pp. 251 
300; and “Vision and Revolution: Anarchism in Chinese Revolutionary 
Thought on the Eve of the 1911 Revolution." Modern € hina i a : 
1986), pp. 121-61; and Arif Dirlik and Edward Krebs, ^ 
Anarchism in Early Republican China," Modern China 7 (/ 
pp. 117-51. However, it is puzzling why some of thi i 
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Thousands of Beijing-area students gathered at Tiananmen in Beijing during May and June 1919 to protest foreign 
interference and ask for “democracy and science.” This May Fourth Movement led to increasing radicalization of 
students and interest in social revolution. By 1922 this had evolved through anarchism, socialism, and noncommunist 
Marxism into Chinese communism, although at that time Chinese communism was still only one of many radical cur- 
rents. This photo is by Sidney D. Gamble, and it is reproduced here courtesy of the Sidney D. Gamble Foundation for 
China Studies, Inc. 


Fourth China” (p. 93), which were sometimes thought to offer 
means of social change and not merely a positive model. Such 
enthusiasm could not be expected to last (and the crisis in the 
work-study program in France occurred only later). It is true that 
the mass movement of the summer of 1919 soon receded and 
government repression increased. Yet Dirlik presents no 
evidence that a real break in radical consciousness occurred, or 
that, if it did, radicals embarked on a new search at this time. 

I am struck by another kind of disillusionment. As Char- 
lotte Furth, among others, has pointed out, the barbarism 
evidenced by World War I as well as the Versailles Treaty itself 
led Chinese intellectuals to reevaluate the West as a model for 
reforms." As Chinese conservatives turned away from the ideal 
of liberal democracy in increasing numbers, some of their criti- 
que of the West may have influenced more radical thinking. 
These were not closed discourses. But this general sense of the 
failure of the West does not explain a shift to Bolshevism in par- 
ticular on the part of Chinese students. 

Dirlik may well be right about a qualitatively new sense of 
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17. Charlotte Furth, “Intellectual Change: From the Reform Movement 
to the May Fourth Movement, 1895-1920," The Cambridge History of 
China, vol. 12 (Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 
1983), p. 402. 
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pessimism or defeat, but he has not given us the evidence. In any 
case, what conclusions follow? Was there a new search or the 
continuation of multifarious interests? Indeed, even in a study as 
carefully historicist as this is, and as careful to avoid teleologi- 
cal fallacies, it is easy to forget how small the Chinese com- 
munist movement remained. As Dirlik notes, through 1922 
(Dirlik’s own terminus) very few radicals saw much use in 
Leninist organization or Marxist ideology, however important 
certain strands of nondogmatic Marxism such as class struggle 
were becoming in the analysis of Chinese society. In other words, 
if a few radicals were turning away from past paths, many more 
were interested in adding new paths to the old. There can be no 
question of imputing intellectual hegemony to communism 
precisely because of the exclusiveness the CCP adopted, as Dir- 
lik himself well shows. Though the CCP and Marxism were on 
the verge of rapid growth in 1922, this growth was not at the ex- 
pense of May Fourth eclecticism and a wide variety of 
approaches to social revolution. Nor can the growth be under- 
stood solely in terms of party organization and mobilization: the 
mass movement had other roots as well. 

If indeed a general feeling of pessimism, resulting in part 
from the failures of communal experiments by 1920, led to a turn 
to new solutions, it is not clear why the CCP did not have even 
more defections by 1922-1923. Between 1920 and 1922 accep- 
tance of such tenets as class struggle and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, as well as the organizational rigor demanded by 


Comintern representatives, led many to leave the movement, as 
Dirlik notes." It is not new to point out how small the CCP was 
at its inception. It is, however, interesting to note that many of 
those who started it left almost immediately, and those who 
remained faced imálénse hurdles. It would be nice to know more 
about the individuals who stuck to the CCP, and who built the 
"organizational and ideological identity" (p. 244) that Dirlik es- 
tablishes for the party. Dirlik could perhaps also make clearer 
that radical activities outside the CCP continued to be as vibrant 
as before. He fails to bring out fully the double image we may 
justifiably hold of the CCP after the Second Congress: on the 
verge of great growth, to be sure, both through its alliance with 
the Guomindang and through grass-roots organizing; but also, 
especially as of 1922, on the edge of the radical intelligentsia. 
Nor did the CCP assume hegemony over the labor movement. 
Anarcho-syndicalists and other activists continued to have a 
greater impact on the labor movement for some time. 

Dirlik suggests that communist polemics with the anar- 
chists were key, because they demarcated strategic differences 
among social revolutionaries who had been allies as late as 1921. 
The communist critique of anarchism essentially consisted of the 
charge of impracticality. This was obvious enough, but Dirlik 
points out that the communist concern with revolutionary 
method came at the expense of the question whether Bolshevik 
means could possibly arrive at “the goals they professed to share 
with anarchists" (p. 239), that is, ultimately, freedom and 
equality. The problem was not that communist strategy was self- 
contradictory, but that the party's very exclusiveness limited the 
range of even internal debate. Another consequence follows: 


There was something disturbingly authoritarian in the conception of 
revolution that Chen [Duxiu] and the other Communists promoted: 
that revolution itself was in some ways coercion, coercion of the op- 
pressed to remake themselves in spite of themselves. Many of the 
Communists intended "the dictatorship of the proletariat" not just to 
suppress the bourgeoisie but also to coerce the working class into a 
revolutionary mold. The idea is clearly Bolshevik, but not necessari- 
ly Marxist. (p. 244) 


The distinction between Bolshevism and Marxism is 
central to Dirlik's study, and he concludes that Chinese com- 
munist theory and practice were far apart. Dirlik is not so much 
pointing to nonrevolutionary tendencies in the labor movement 
as to authoritarianism within the party. In the end, the difficulty 
with this criticism, of course, is the same difficulty facing 
Chinese radicals of the day: How can social revolution be 
achieved except through Leninism? Would a more democratic 
party have been able to lead the revolution? 


Conclusion 


The authors considered here raise important substantive 
and methodological questions." It is now clear, following 
what will undoubtedly come to be known as the June Fourth 
Massacre of 1989, that China's prolonged cultural crisis is not 
over. The disequilibriums of social structure, political form, 
and national identity are still being worked out, although the 
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18. See also Vera Schwarcz, “Out of Historical Amnesia: An Eclectic 
and Nearly Forgotten Chinese Communist in Europe,” Modern China 
13 (Apr. 1987), pp. 177-225, for a discussion of Zhang Shenfu’s rela- 
tions with the CCP. 
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rural problems that Duara outlines were ai their most acute 
earlier in the century. 

Methodologically, intellectual history is, if not exactly in 
crisis, facing problems of definition, scope. and si 
Dirlik’s “solution” is essentially to root the diverse thinkers that 
form the movements he is considering firmly in their times 
their immediate context. At one point he sharply disavows: "in 
fluence is an astrological concept, not a historical one 
the concept historical, itis necessary to take as the point of depar- 
ture for analysis not the influence, but the influenced, who ap- 
propriate for themselves an event or an idea outside their own 
history that is not of their making" (p. 23). In fact, Dirlik fre- 
quently alludes to influence in perfectly normal ways (as, for ex- 
ample, on p. 112), but he never makes the mistake of predicating 
beliefs on influences. That individual ^A" holds a particular 
belief earlier expounded by individual or book "B" is not proof 
that B influenced A. Nor does Dirlik trace ideas as such, Non- 
etheless, much of Dirlik's methodology remains traditional. His 
protagonists are firmly rooted in their times, the meaning of their 
remarks carefully judged according to context. 

Since Dirlik does not place particular importance on trac- 
ing ideas through history, in this analysis not only the pre-May 
Fourth debates over socialism but also the October Kevo 
throw little light on the rise of Chinese communism. Nor 
Dirlik fall prey to teleological fallacy: hence, the eventual eclipse 
of anarchism, for example, does not blind him to the way i 
formed part of the environment out of which Chinese com 
munism arose. Carried to an extreme, emphasis on imm 
context would leave no room for change over time. But in any 
event, intellectuals are presented here as real, politically com- 
mitted social beings. The major problem is that a few leading i 
tellectuals continue to stand out while important generalizations 
about, for example, the “younger generation of radicals" remain 
just that—generalizations. Nonetheless, Dirlik’s approach 
provides an analysis that is not precisely intellectual history in 
the traditional sense because it contains much material usuali 
considered political history, but it still makes for a s 
grounded study of a shifting political discourse. 

Duara explicitly discusses the dilemma of the social his- 
torian trying to examine changes in local institutions through 
time (pp. 261-65). He calls for "mediating concepts" that 
would enable the scholar to move between the local, popular. 
and structural on the one hand and the national, high culture, 
and historically contingent on the other. His "cultural nexus 
of power” is intended to do this, but, as noted above, | am not 
sure this notion is much more than another name 
legitimacy. Duara’s insight is that the same institution can 
produce contradictory effects (or functions). Kinship and 
ritual, depending on local perceptions and needs, may produce 
either competitive stratification or egalitarian solidarity. 
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19. The books are also well printed. However, 
both published by Stanford, unfortunately use à 
bines the worst of social science and humanities usag 
to their notes, one finds simply name and date and then has to turn, à 
to the bibliography for the complete reference (and bac i 
the page). How is this an improvement over the name and date t 
incorporated into the text (requiring one turn, to the bibliograp! i 
over the complete endnote (requiring one turn, to the note}? Publishers 
must be told to avoid this practice. 









The social changes and radical currents of Republican 
China met, in a sense, to produce the communist revolution 
of 1949. Future scholarship should increasingly pass back and 
forth across the barrier of 1949 to understand the precise ways 
in which the revolution affected Chinese society, culture, and 
politics. More work is needed in the areas the books reviewed 
here open up. More local histories will continue to round out 
our knowledge of the wide variety of local responses to the 
twentieth century crisis. One hopes for further studies of 
violence and underground organizations in China, especially 
of secret societies both in the countryside and as they became 
increasingly urban. And much of the history of the CCP 
remains a closed book, especially the story of its early succes- 
ses with mass mobilization in the mid-1920s. Hopefully, more 


primary source material will continue to be declassified by the 
government, 

Meanwhile, the superb studies reviewed here implicitly 
but powerfully suggest the depth of the roots of some of 
today's problems: authoritarianism, violéfice, class struggle 
and competition for scarce resources, and the continuing need 
to find a commonly accepted source of legitimacy. The crisis 
of legitimacy is itself but part of a larger moral crisis. The 
twentieth century has seen China move along way down this 
road, achieving both sovereignty internationally and a newly 
egalitarian, meritocratic, and economically expansive society 
at home. Studies of the Republican era have the incidental vir- 
tue of reminding us of China's successes, which we can be 
sure will form the basis of future steps. * 
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Review Essay: 


Women’s History and Peasant Revolts 
—the Tebhaga and Telengana Struggles 


by Dolores F. Chew 


The field of women’s history in India is relatively new 
and has tended to be dominated by case studies, while theoreti- 
cal writings are remarkable by their absence. Two new addi- 
tions to the field potentially hold excitement and promise. 
They are Peter Custers's Women in the Tebhaga Uprising and 
Stree Shakti Sanghatana’s "We Were Making History. . ." : Life 
Stories of Women in the Telengana People's Struggle (Telugu 
edition published several years earlier). Traditional studies of 
popular movements, revolts, and left-wing struggles in India 
have either neglected the participation of women or paid scant 
attention to them. Where the role of women has been covered 
it has tended to be in male-defined terms of achievement and 
heroism. So these two books are pioneering in their stated 
aims. They join a worldwide trend to examine women's par- 
ticipation in radical movements, assess the nature of this par- 
ticipation, and compare the status of women once the 
revolutionary struggle is over to that while the movement was 
in progress. Sandino's Daughters' is part of this trend, as is 
Passbook No. F.47927: Women and Mau Mau’? 





1. Margaret Randall, Sandino's Daughters (Vancouver: New Star 
Books, 1981). 


2. Muthoni G. Likimani, Passbook No. F.47927: Women and Mau Mau 
in Kenya (London: Macmillan, 1985). 
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WOMEN IN THE TEBHAGA UPRISING: 
RURAL POOR WOMEN AND REVOLUTION. 
ARY LEADERSHIP, 1946—47, hy Peter Custers. 
206 Bidhan Sarani, Calcutta: Naya Prokash, 
1987, 235 pp. Hardcover, Rs 100; paper, Rs 35. 


“WE WERE MAKING HISTORY...": LIFE 
STORIES OF WOMEN IN THE TELENGANA 
PEOPLE'S STRUGGLE, by Stree Shakti San- 
ghatana. New Delhi: Kali for Women; Atlantic 
Highlands, NJ; and London: Zed, 1989, 290 pp. 
Hardcover, U.S.$55 or U.K.£32.95; paper, 
U.S.$15.95 or U.K.£9.95, 


In his preface, Peter Custers asks: “Why does male 
dominance remain unbroken, in spite of women's demons d 
capacity to organise, struggle and lead?" ip. ix), and “L 
what conditions have women led proletarian struggles ir 
tory? And why have socialist movements, in spite-of the g 
experiences, not ended but prolonged the inequality between 
women and men?" (p. x). 

While Custers's book pays more attention to women's par- 
ticipation in Tebhaga than does any other published work in 
English,’ it is a rather rambling description and discussion of 
many aspects of both the Tebhaga and Telengana struggles. This 
is preceded by chapters on the history of peasant rebellion in 
Bengal, as well as two on the immediate background and events 
preceding the Tebhaga struggle. It concludes with a general 















3. Till now, Sunil Sen's Agrarian Struggle in Bengal, 1946— 
Delhi: People's Publishing House, 1972) has been the most compr 
sive English-language book on the Tebhaga uprising. Krishna | 
Sarkar, "Kakdwip Tebhaga Movement," in AR. Desai's edited c 
tion, Peasant Struggles in India (New Delhi: Oxford Univers 
1981), pp. 468—85, covers the movement in some detail 
in the Sundarbans region south of Calcutta. Yet hoth 
ment the participation of women other than pirational terms. 
Adrienne Cooper's forthcoming book on the Ti uprising should 
hopefully contribute to the neglected area of women's participation. 














d 
fail to docu- 


discussion of women’s participation in socialist revolution, 
drawing briefly on the Vietnamese example and then proceed- 
ing to the Chinese case with a detailed discussion of Mao 
Zedong's writings. In all, only three chapters (30 percent of the 
book) deal with women in the Tebhaga uprising. Anticipating the 
latter as the subject of the book, one is left slightly bewildered 
at the end by all these meanderings. 

On the other hand, the authors of the Telengana book (a 
collective) state: "The history of the Telengana struggle has 
been written by some who have led the struggle. ..and by 
others in the form of memoirs. . . .Our idea is not just to repeat 
that exercise... .It is an attempt to broaden the history of that 
struggle by recovering the subjective experience of women. 
The real question that needs to be posed is whether women 
could have been present at the decision-making level or not” 
(p. 2). Already one can identify crucial differences between 
the two studies. 





Where Custers is innovative is with regard to iden- 
tifying the failure of the Communist Party to 
respond to the needs and the enthusiasm of women. 
He indicts them for “doubly-failing” the “doubly- 
oppressed.” They robbed peasant women of the op- 
portunity to take destiny into their own hands. 





Stree Shakti Sanghatana’s book has twenty-one chapters. One 
is a description of the Telengana struggle. followed by the essay 
“Writing About Women in Struggles.” The next sixteen chapters are 
the edited transcripts of interviews with seventeen women par- 
ticipants in the Telengana struggle. These women speak about their 
involvement, what preceded their involvement, and qualitative and 
quantitative aspects of women’s participation in the movement, 
along with their current level of activism. The last three chapters in- 
clude an afterword, a discussion by the authors of issues concern- 
ing women in popular movements, raised by the women participants 
in the course of their interviews. The chapter concludes with some 
comments by the collective on how to avoid the pitfalls of relegat- 
ing women’s concerns to the private sphere. Two brief chapters fol- 
low, one of short descriptions of the circumstances governing the 
collecüve's meetings with the women and their personal impres- 
sions of them. This greatly assists the reader by giving tangible form 
tothe women, a process complemented by the photographs included 
on the covers. The last chapter is a comment on the language of the 
book and some of the problems encountered in doing oral history. 

Custers, though losing out in a comparison of the effective- 
ness of his work as far as his self-proclaimed aims go, has made 
some important contributions, augmenting knowledge and infor- 
mation on a crucial aspect of Tebhaga as well as identifying 
serious gaps in discussions of this movement. 


Tebhaga 


The Tebhaga struggle occurred in 1946-47 in then- 
undivided Bengal. Confined in the beginning mostly to the 
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northern reaches of the province, it spread all over Bengal, and 
pockets of struggle erupted in many other districts, most notab- 
ly in the Kakdwip area. The demands of the movement were that 
sharecroppers should be able to retain a one-third share of their 
crops and that illegal feudal assessments should cease. The 
movement was organized by the Kisan Sabha, the peasant front 
of the Communist Party of India (CPI). However, once the move- 
ment gained momentum, the sharecroppers and poor peasants 
often resorted to enthusiastic spontaneous action, which was 
frowned upon by the party. With the partition of India in August 
1947, Bengal was divided. The movement lost much of its im- 
petus as the party cadres were separated by borders and became 
preoccupied with other problems like communal violence. In the 
last phase of the struggle, the party proved incapable of organiz- 
ing the people to defend themselves against state repression. 


Telengana 


This struggle occurred in a princely state in India, Hyderabad, 
ruled by the fabulously wealthy Nizam. After 1947 the Nizam at- 
tempted to prevent his state from being included in the Union of 
India. The Indian army entered the state and the Nizam surrendered. 
The antifeudal movement initially opposed the extremely cruel 
feudal oppression, which included forced labor, feudal exactions, 
and serfdom, by the Nizam, the Razakars (his militia), and his 
deputies. The Telengana struggle took place in the Telugu-speaking 
districts of Hyderabad State and was led by the Communists. Later, 
the Indian army invaded Hyderabad State, and the Nizam eventual- 
ly surrendered. Then the army began to subdue the popular move- 
ment. Finally, in a very controversial decision, the CPI withdrew 
from the struggle, leaving thousands of cadres and activists feeling 
bewildered and betrayed. 


Oral History 


As its name indicates, the Telengana book is an oral history. 
The Custers book has also drawn on personal reminiscences for 
much of its data, but Custers has ordered the material differently, 
utilizing the findings thus garnered to substantiate and illustrate the 
general discussion. Custers has used reports in contemporary 
newspapers and journals as well, especially those of the CPI. 

Both books are concerned with women's participation in 
these movements. Yet, as is evident from the quotations included 
at the beginning of this review, their queries and hence ap- 
proaches are quite different. Custers is more concerned with 
questions of socialist construction of society and the reasons for 
continued gender subordination after women have demonstrated 
their capabilities in revolutionary struggle. The Stree Shakti San- 
ghatana authors are concerned with changing the terms of 
reference for discussion and collection of information on 
women's participation in struggles. Thus what Custers's well- 
intentioned book attempts to show is that peasant women were 
as brave as peasant men and in many instances braver, they 
showed exemplary courage and leadership qualities, and they 
were as heroic as their male counterparts. Despite all this they 
were not accepted as equals and were generally relegated to 
second place in the organization. After the struggle ended they 
returned to traditional roles as if their pattern of life had never 
been interrupted. Stree Shakti states that it is the male-defined 
parameters for measuring women's participation that have 
contributed to their exclusion from any significant leadership 
positions. Their unique contributions are glossed over or 





Women’s participation in radical movements has generally been neglected, minimized, 
or discussed only in male-defined terms of achievement and heroism. We Were Making 
History attempts to remedy this situation by using oral histories to present the subjec- 
tive experiences of the women involved in the Telengana struggle against feudal op- 
pression in Hyderabad. But why, then. does the front cover feature this picture of 
women shooting rather than showing women using the lifesaving strategies they 
developed? This photo is reproduced here with the permission of the Stree Shakti San- 
ghatana working group on the Telengana People's Struggle. 


unrecognized. The whole situation of women’s existence, the 
threads that weave the tapestry of their lives, are overlooked or 
trivialized as women’s work and women's concerns that have lit- 
tle connection to important events like revolution. By conduct- 
ing these interviews and documenting an oral history of 
Telengana women, the collective seeks to create new criteria for 
assessing women’s participation in struggle. While the inspiring 
example may be good for morale, in the long term it has a dis- 
astrous effect on promoting gender equality, since once more the 
parameters for judging participation and content are defined in 
male terms. As it stands, only when a peasant woman has per- 
formed in a way similar to a man can her contribution be as- 
sessed. Thus lifesaving strategies evolved by women during the 
upheaval of revolution are dismissed and overlooked. 

In recapturing women’s history, what has been 
methodologically most useful is the acknowledgment of the 
private sphere as perfectly valid and suited to understanding and 
regaining women’s history. This area had received scant atten- 
tion because the parameters of historical research have tradition- 
ally been defined by the male-dominated public sphere. 

Oral histery is particularly useful for this type of research. 
Long used to document the history of the marginalized sections of 
society, it allows individuals to emphasize what is important to them 
and recover the everyday rather than just the spectacular. However, 
because of conditioning, women themselves tend to assess their par- 
ticipation in male-defined ways, as in the case of Acchamamba, the 
barefoot doctor in the Telengana struggle. Conditioned by the ex- 
pectations of heroism, she dwelt more on the adventurous and heroic 
rather than on the unique skills she learned and administered in 
treating the wounded. In many ways, Acchamamba was aware of 
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the pressures that were on her to be a heroine. 5 
Rao kept pleading with me—he said | was bra 
Jhansi [a woman ruler who took on the might oi 
in 1857]. I was stubborn. I said, no, I did not 
(p. 163). Yet she reconstructed her past in term: 
"He pointed a gun at me. The bullet past whizz 
and deemphasized the uniqueness of her role. 
rather matter-of-factly: "We were taught to 
wounds and give injections. I was given a doctor's 
(p. 161). While Acchamamba was conscious of the dis 
between Mohan Rao's expectations and her own px 
role, she still succumbed to the image ofthe heroic : 
cultural reference to which she was accustom 
vious need to deconstruct experience. 
















Traditionalism and Sexuality 


While studying women’s history, researchers continue to 












tion, and child raising are pivotal to a worna 
define her life. The total neglect of these areas ! 
perience bereft of its essence. By controlling 
minimize and dominate women’s lives and force thet 
that have lifelong implications. Very often party let 
ganizers would advise women comrades to marry to avoid 

ed how she 








expelled from the party because she was acc 
fair with one of the men. She denied it, but to ne oy 
This incident illustrates how traditional and puritanical the r y 
of the party was. S. Sugunamma said, “I felt that the only protection 


I could get would be through marriage” (p. 87). And regarding 
another female comrade, “Sharada. . .had been widowed twice. And 
they were pestering her to marry a third time!" (p. 89). The book 
documents a similar sentiment of ambiguity regarding the party's 
ideology and practice. "He (the party leader) said I should marry 
someone. It was better that way. So I agreed. After all they would 
only advise me for my own good. Till then the idea had not occurred 
to me. I thought I would just stay like that—single" (p. 168). 

Moturi Udayam recounted an amusing yet telling ex- 
ample of the same puritanical strain. A Swiss woman, Mellie, 
visited them. "She had a flat bosom and wearing a pajama- 
shirt she looked like a man." At a state conference Basava 
Punniah (a male comrade) saw Mellie embracing Moturi 
Udayam and said, "Who is that fellow kissing Udayam on the 
stage—blah blah; what is this behaviour, Udayam? Where is 
our tradition? We must settle this!" Even when Udayam told 
him she was a woman he didn't believe her! (p. 195). In a 
similar but more humorous vein is an incident described by 
Udayam in which she found a woman comrade from the north 
à place to smoke a cigarette in the women's toilet so she could 
calm herself prior to giving a speech. The roof was made of 
thatch and palm leaves, and there was panic because it was 
thought it had caught fire. When the cause of the smoke was 
discovered there was shock: "What is this—a woman smok- 
ing?" (p. 196). 





Oral history allows individuals to emphasize what 
is important to them and recover the everyday 
rather than just the spectacular. However, because 
of conditioning, women themselves tend to assess 
their participation in male-defined ways. 





Dayani Priyamvada described a situation in which she 
felt betrayed by the party, illustrating the neglect of the emo- 
tional element. She got involved with one of her comrades, 
but later realized that she did not wish to continue the liaison 
because of his views on personal aggrandizement. But before 
she came to this realization, the party felt it was a time of 
political repression and the marriage they were considering 
should wait till later. Dayani felt that this was irrelevant as it 
was common to have simple ceremonies performed before im- 
portant party leaders and this could have been arranged. The 
man drifted off and she finally stopped hearing from him. She 
held the party responsible. 


The Party did not bother about this at all. It did not even inquire why 
such a thing had happened. . . .You know, don't you, how difficult 
it is for a woman to tread any ground without the help and support 
of a Party?.. . 

We make mistakes sometimes knowingly, sometimes unknow- 
ingly. Then it is better to get over the whole thing than to keep on 
suffering. In that situation if my family had let me down the way the 
Party had, what would have happened to me? (pp. 70-71) 


The Telengana book is replete with accounts of all 
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aspects of women's participation in revolutionary struggle and 
the problems they faced, both private and public. Noticeably 
scant are descriptions of women in decision-making positions, 
revealing traditional influences at play. 


Personal as Political 


Rarely in accounts of popular struggle does one en- 
counter women's bodily functions, however inconvenient and 
painful, aggravated by being on the run, underground, or in 
jail.‘ Some of the interviewees in the Telengana book deal with 
childbirth, breastfeeding, and menstruation, demystifying 
these processes. For example: "Hanumayamma and I were 
dancing very vigorously. We were almost at the end of the 
song. One of the women dancing was having her period. Her 
sari got loose and the cloth she was using fell out. As I was 
dancing, I picked it up and hid it in my shirt!" (p. 196). In 
another instance, a new mother was imprisoned without her 
infant and suffered terribly from engorged breasts. Her com- 
rades spent hours in jail squeezing milk out to give her some 
relief. One of the demands of the peasant women was that 
female field laborers be allowed to feed their babies while 
working in the landlords’ fields. And many women activists 
became pregnant and bore their children while they were with 
squads in the forest. 


I kept moving around with them. It was time for the child to be 
born. . ..No hope of getting a midwife. I was very troubled by the 
very thought of delivering the child. There was a village nearby 
called Sampeta....there was an old midwife there and they 
fetched her. I delivered under a cluster of bushes in the night and 
after the old woman had done her work they sent her away before 
daybreak. (p. 49) 


The responsibility for children remained women's alone. This 
is illustrated by one of the most wrenching segments of the book. 
Kamalamma bore a child when the army was pursuing the guerril- 
las. The party told her that because his crying would lead to their 
discovery, she should take the child and leave the squad or abandon 
him with a note around his neck. They added: “If you go, they will 
chop you up to bits, they will put chilli powder on you. They will 
torture you, they will kill you. It's your decision. Think about it" 
(p. 50). Pulled in different directions, Kamalamma wanted to con- 
sult her husband who was away and was told, “This is not the cor- 
rect consciousness for the working-class." She reported: "My head 
reeled. Why should I have to listen to such accusations? I had come 
into the struggle for a livelihood. I had come to do my share of work 
and die" (p. 50). She decided to abandon the child but after walk- 
ing two days met an organizer who suggested they find someone to 
give the child to. They found a coal miner who had lost three sons 
and agreed to take the child. “I placed the child in his hands and left. 
After that neither my body, my mind nor my eyes stayed in my con- 
trol. There was one torrent of tears from eyes to earth. . . It is thir- 
ty-six years today and I do not know what has happened to that 
child" (pp. 50-51). i 





4. One of the exceptions is Winnie Mandela. In Part of My Soul Went 
With Him (Harmondsworth, Middlesex; England: Penguin Books, 
1984), she describes how the onset of her period in jail was used as yet 
another mechanism to humiliate her. “During menstruation we only got 
toilet paper or they say, ‘Go and use your big fat hands’” (p. 99). 


Y 


Resistance, Heroism 


From the book we learn of combat and the incidents of 
women passing stones to men to hurl from slings. Women also 
used guns, but everyday necessities—pestles and chilli pow- 
der—were more often their weapons. These instances are fea- 
tured in the books on Telengana that have already been 
published. -In discussing women's participation, it is usually 
these aspects that have been documented. 

In the Tebhaga struggle, fighting was at a different level— 
there were no guerrilla squads and resistance tended to be vil- 
lage-based. Custers emphasizes women's offensive and 
defensive roles. Discussing how women encircled a contingent 
of police who had arrested male peasant cadres and how women 
determinedly resisted despite police firing, he concludes, "When 
the firing took place, the women became more daring!" (p. 112). 


While both the Telengana and Tebhaga struggles 
were aborted, the nature of the revolutionary 
process that the participants engaged in should 
have engendered permanent change in certain 
aspects of their lives. However, while the women 
participants? self-perception was permanently af- 
fected, the gender relationship between men and 
women changed little. 


‘Sea EI NE UAE ONRNNO ACRAS SRE ORO aaa RE SO 


Custers accurately draws attention to the spontaneity with 
which women assumed positions of leadership. When the male 
cadres were arrested, women often replaced them. He accurate- 
ly locates the reason for this: The “Communist Party with its 
patriarchal prejudices no longer dominated the movement once 
it had entered its most militant phase....The Nari Bahini 
women’s squad was created and rural poor women gave leader- 
ship because of the. spontaneous character that the struggle had 
obtained” (p. 130). The activities of the Nari Bahini included 
defending villages, confronting police, “arresting” them, and 
repelling and humiliating police patrols (p. 131). Their weapons, 
common household appliances, illustrated the character of the 
militia—jhanta (broom), bonti (food cutter), sticks, and small 
knives (pp. 130-31). 

Custers loses no opportunity to pillory the CPI for its failure 
to grab the initiative and maintain the momentum. This criticism 
has been leveled by others as well. Where he is innovative is with 
regard to identifying the failure of the party to respond to the needs 
and the enthusiasm of women. He indicts them for "doubly-failing" 
the “doubly-oppressed.” They robbed peasant women of the oppor- 
tunity to take destiny into their own hands. Their restricting the spon- 
taneous actions of the peasantry, including women, deprived them 
of the opportunity to advance the movement and robbed them of a 
unique opportunity to change their lives. Queries related to the 
gender question were never raised. Along with the CPI he also in- 
dicts the Kisan Sabha and MARS (the Mahila Atma Raksha 
Samiti—CPI women’s front) for failure to institute conscious 
policies to eradicate rural poor women’s social oppression. In cases 
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pictures in Women in the Tebhaga Uprising. a book that em 
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where these issues were raised it was done by local Mahila Samitis 
or peasant women themselves (pp. 179-80). Custers recognizes, 
however, that the Nari Bahini was a very significant achievement 
of the Tebhaga struggle. He calls this "Greater than any other 
achievement which the people [made] during the Tebhaga Upris- 
ing" (p. 134). He links the spontaneous character of the uprisings to 
the prominent role women played. As long as the party maintained 
control, women were eclipsed. The patriarchal structures could not 
accommodate them. In the later stages, with the absence of recog- 
nized leaders when the movement became more autonomous, 
women entered the arena and assumed leadership positions. 
Despite his additions to the study of women in the Tebhaga, 
Custers maintains a left-patriarchal tradition of not dealing with 
women’s lives on their own terms. It is only when they stray trito 
the public arena that he recognizes their contribution, Several times 
in his book Custers points to the Left's preoccupation with loss of 
chastity of peasant women as a result of rape and postfamme pros- 
titution. By so doing, he points out that the Left denies the "cruel 
male oppression" that was its corollary: "Surprisingly, even cadres 








of the Communist-led women’s movements ignored the social na- 
ture of such exploitation of destitutes” (p. 35). Gender inequality 
was not adequately recognized by the CPI. Manikuntala Sen, a 
female party organizer and a MARS leader commenting on the 
CPI’s protests against the proposals of the Rao Committee to 
ameliorate the status of women and MARS antidowry campaigns, 
says that even within the CPI “objections were raised against giving 
women property rights!" (p. 174). 

Simple economism does not resolve the problems of gender 
inequalities. Yet Custers supports the view that land holds the key 
to women's liberation, and he approvingly and appropriately quotes 
from Fanshen. In so doing he falls into the usual popular miscon- 
ception concerning gender inequality and overlooks the emotional 
and psychological dimensions of the problem. 

Peter Custers dwells extensively on the heroism of women in 
Tebhaga. Certainly there were martyrs and individuals who served 
as inspirational models. Thus we have an account of Rashmani, 
who, armed with only a dagger, attacked a band of soldiers. Al- 
though she died in the process, the Hazong volunteers following her 
continued the battle till they were victorious (p. 112). Bimala Maji 
was another heroine whose numerous exploits are worthy of great 
admiration and respect. More needs to be known, however, of the 
countless unmentioned women who gave shelter or used an alarm 
system of conch-shell blowing and gong beating to alert the peasants 
to attack. We need to know more about the lives of these women. 
Perhaps Custers has begun a process that will be continued, for there 
is much more that must be told about women in the Tebhaga upris- 
ing. Yet one cannot but be disappointed that the extensive interviews 
he undertook were not more fruitfully utilized. With the Telengana 
book, however, one sees that it is not just the interview process that 
is unique. The questions that are posed are equally if not more 
important. 


And after the Revolution? 


Perhaps the effectiveness of change wrought in women's lives 
by revolutionary processes can best be measured by the aftermath. 
While both the Telengana and Tebhaga struggles were aborted, the 
nature of the revolutionary process that the participants engaged in 
should have engendered permanent change in certain aspects of 
their lives. However, while the women participants' self-perception 
was permanently affected, the gender relationship between men and 
women changed little. While it is very difficult and often impos- 
sible to maintain revolutionary principles in the face of repression 
and an adverse political atmosphere, such a basic element as more 
egalitarian gender relations is not as easy to suppress. The poststrug- 
gle reality of Telengana and Tebhaga in this area is therefore a reflec- 
tion of official party neglect of this all-important issue during the 
movements. 

In Telengana women invariably returned to hearth and 
home. All the husband of Swarajyam, a legendary fighter, would 
say to her former comrade was “‘She’s cooking and eating, noth- 
ing more.' I thought if that is what happened to her, who will 
bother about me?...My children always ask, ‘What did you 
achieve? What could you do?’” There is no indication in 
Custers's book of what happened to women who participated in 
the Tebhaga movement, but one can surmise that on the surface 
the situation reverted to the status quo, except, as in Telengana, 
women themselves must have been forever affected by the 
tumultuousness of the previous couple of years and the dream 
they had unsuccessfully reached for.’ 

In revolution, the potential for change is very great. The 


sense of the world turned upside down and the inversionary 
nature of the situation all bode favorably for women's eman- 
cipation. The need for women’s participation insures oppor- 
tunities never before dreamed possible. Women grasp this 
potential. The state of expectant enthusiasm is revealed in such 
comments as: "Many women came into the struggle happily. 
...There was so much excitement. Well. that is how I joined 
the movement. I was fourteen years old then; I too was caught 
up in the excitement" (p. 160). In the Tebhaga movement, 
women stepping into positions left vacant by male leaders also 
reveals a shift away from traditional hierarchies and the poten- 
tial for change, not just in economic terms but regarding 
gender inequality. The women who speak in the Telengana 
book reveal a death-defying courage. They knew the treatment 
that awaited them—rape, torture, and murder. Even after being 
tortured, some returned to continue the struggle. Even while 
in jail they harassed their captors as much as possible. They 
lived for the moment and hoped for a better future. Yet even 
amidst all this it is they who maintained the daily necessities 
of food preparation and serving. They used their sexuality for 
protection. To hoodwink a raiding party in a village, women 
would often gather and feign an impending delivery or a ritual 
for a newly menstruating girl. The male attackers soon left. 
Yet perhaps it is in these areas where both women's power and 
subjugation lie. The neglect of these areas and the lack of im- 
portance extended them resulted in insuring a future where 
women were once more relegated to the private sphere and 
denied a premier place in society. 

It is important that these two works have been published. 
The Telengana book does fulfill its aim of broadening the his- 
tory of the straggle “by recovering the subjective experience of 
women,” and it has provided sufficient material to positively 
answer the query posed at the beginning, “whether women could 
have been present at the decision-making level or not.” While in 
a few instances slightly confusing, the oral history transcriptions 
have been successful in capturing the cadences and expressive- 
ness of the speakers. Repetitions by the women reinforce their 
areas of concern, and the times described are vividly recreated. 





5. The importance attached to women’s participation in revolutionary 
struggle and their status in postrevolutionary society have been cause 
for concern for a very long time. Soviet women have found their equality 
results in the freedom to choose a double burden—the factory and 
home—and many are opting to stay single. The dearth of female faces 
in all socialist or communist states, including the Chinese and Viet- 
namese, where women were extremely active in the revolutionary 
process and wars of liberation, indicates how the lack of importance 
given to the rea! situation of women’s lives and their unique contribu- 
tions results in continued gender imbalances. Nicaragua, where the 
male/female ratio at all levels is more balanced, recognizes the problem, 
and AMNLAE (Nicaraguan women’s organization) sees gender ine- 
qualities as one of its major areas of concern. 

Unfortunately, posing the problem and indicating that neglect of 
women's concerns—the private sphere, women's unique contribution, 
issues related to sexuality, and so on—often results in accusations of 
dichotomizing issues, that is, socialist versus feminist. What new trends 
in feminist (and socialist feminist) scholarship are indicating are analyti- 
cal tools that must be utilized to genuinely understand women's ex- 
perience and participation in revolutionary struggles. There is a 
dialectical relationship between activism and scholarship, and neither 
should be neglected to the detriment of the other. 


The authors indicate that initially they had not envisaged the 
book as a series of life stories. Only after conducting nearly forty 
interviews did they decide on this format. While they have at- 
tempted some analysis and theoretical discussion in the opening 
and closing chapters, there is much to be done in this area, now 
that they have available the rich collections of interviews (only 
sixteen are included in the book; thirty-three more were 
recorded). Let us hope that their concluding remark "an analysis 
could follow at any time. . ." hints at such a follow-up volume. 

The Tebhaga book, while promising much, does not match ex- 
pectations. This is unfortunate because Custers appears to have con- 
ducted many interviews with Tebhaga participants. His failure to 
utilize these adequately to portray women's participation in Teb- 
haga reveals a partial grasp of the different elements of women's 
lives. There is still a great deal to be done, and time is running out 
as the participants grow older. The Stree Shakti Sanghatana collec- 
tive has vividly illustrated the richness of the life-story method in 
recapturing women's history. With respect to an event like the Teb- 
haga struggle (which was contemporaneous with the Telengana 
struggle and where many protagonists are still alive), this work of 
chronicling the experience of the participants is an obligation that 
women's historians and those committed to righting the gender im- 
balance in scholarship must fulfill ^ 
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Stree Shakti Sanghatana has demonstrated how as women ac- 
tivists and researchers they successfully accessed the role c 
in revolutionary and popular movements. Their own expe 
equipped them with the ability to understand the dicun f 
by the women they interviewed, and most importantly, to formul 
the questions that elicited responses a traditional histori 
scholar perhaps would not have received. 

The women of Telengana and Tebhaga have much m common 
with other women in the Third World engaged in popular strug 
to improve their lives. The members of Stree Shakti Sanghatana say 
they were inspired by Domitila Barrios de Chungara’s Ler Me 
Speak’ and also by Sandino's Daughters. While the objective sttua- 
tion and conditions may be different, there exists a commonality of 
experience. Serious students of women’s participation in popular 
movements to improve their lives will do well to make a compara- 
tive study of the growing literature in the area. 
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Review 


by Richard W. Franke 


In March 1987 Kerala voters returned a Marxist-led coali- 
tion to power, ousting a conservative ministry that had held of- 
fice since 1982. It was the fifth Communist-oriented government 
in the thirty years since the founding of the state. 

The success of left electoral parties in Kerala has engendered 
intense interest among scholars both in India and abroad, but most 
studies have focused on the elections themselves, and few have 
looked underneath the surface at the long and often painful build- 
ing of radical movements and organizations that are the foundation 
of Kerala’s strong left tradition. Even fewer have attempted to 
analyze the nature of Kerala’s reforms and their impact on the lives 
of ordinary people in the state. 

With K.P. Kannan’s book new groundwork has been laid 
that sheds enormous light on the development of the radical 
tradition in Kerala while simultaneously raising issues for future 
study. The history of the origins and struggles of Kerala’s 
workers and peasants offers many lessons for the rest of India, 
for radical and revolutionary movements around the world, and 
for academics debating the importance of participation and em- 
powerment for development. Kannan makes clear that the many 
recent gains of Kerala’s poor must be traced to the organization 
of a particular section of the state’s people—the rural proletariat, 
which has led the way for decades in the redistribution of wealth, 
reduction of caste ideology, and achievement of substantial so- 
cial and personal dignity for the state’s people. 

But how has this organization taken place? Why did it come 
so early and so successfully to Kerala compared to other parts of 
India? And what are the critical problems faced today, with or 
without the Left Democratic Front in power? These are the major 
questions addressed in this excellent study. 


Overview of the Study 


Kannan opens with a discussion of various conceptions of 
a rural proletariat, briefly comparing Marx, Mao, Alavi, Shanin, 
and others. He then focuses on the specific Indian context of the 
problem with reference to Charles Tilly's ideas on mobilization. 
The second section of the book takes up the specific conditions 
in Kerala that may have led to the early emergence of rural 
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proletarian mobilization there, followed by an even more 
specific history of the coalescence of the workers’ movement, 
and its radical and then Communist leadership. 

The third part of the bock contains case studies of three im- 
portant groups of Kerala workers that have been among the 
leaders in radical mobilization—toddy tappers, beedi workers, 
and agricultural laborers. Kannan concludes with several com- 
parisons and theoretical observations drawn from the history and 
the case studies. The author’s general hypothesis is that a series 
of conjunctures were critical in the particular mobilization 
trajectory followed by the rural proletariat in Kerala. We shall 
concentrate in this review on the second and third sections and 
on Kannan’s conclusions. 


Capitalist Penetration and the Origins of Kerala’s 
Rural Proletariat 


Several factors combined to thrust Kerala’s workers into early 
radical political action. These include: (1) the specific ecological 
and demographic features of the region, (2) the nature of colonial 
rule and in particular the type of capitalist penetration, (3) special 
features of the social structure, and (4) the historical conjuncture of 
the state of development of the proletariat within the context of the 
timing of the Indian independence movement. 

First to be noted are the ecological and demographic con- 
ditions in Kerala. Unlike most of India, Kerala has undemarcated 
villages and rather evenly distributed high population density. 
This means that rural-urban differences are not very great, a fact 
that may have facilitated colonial labor recruitment (though the 
author does not emphasize this point), adding to the attractive- 
ness of the region to late nineteenth and early twentieth century 
colonial enterprises. It was later a factor in aiding the develop- 
ment of unions, as agricultural laborers often had family mem- 
bers in more strategically located unions from which 
organization and radical ideology could diffuse. 

Early investment included tea and rubber plantations in the 
Western Ghat Mountains followed by coir (coconut fiber) weaving 
factories, cashew processing, and oil, saw, and textile mills, along 
with the building of the necessary infrastructural supports of 


railways, roads, and docks. The spread of these relatively large-scale 
capitalist undertakings brought, in the early twentieth century, a 
large number of workers out of traditional agriculture. 

Asecond pattern was the establishment of smaller-scale in- 
dustries such as toddy tapping (the production of a mildly al- 
coholic drink from coconut trees), coir processing to prepare the 
coconut husk fibers for weaving, beedi (cigarette) making, and 
vegetable oil extraction. In addition, in the southern part of 
Kerala, then the princely state of Travancore, rice agriculture it- 
self and associated cash crops such as coconut, pepper, and 
arecanut came under capitalist development, in part to feed the 
non-food-producing workers in other sectors. Particularly in the 
Kuttanad/Alleppey region, large-scale farming with drainage 
works and substantial investment in pumps and other equipment 
transformed the earlier small-scale, feudal farms, creating new 
relations between landowners and agricultural workers. 


Despite the importance of the caste and literacy 
campaigns, of course, the main activity of the bud- 
ding union movement of the 1930s and its increas- 
ingly radical leadership was to secure better wages 
and working conditions for its members. 


Some results of these processes can be seen in the fact that 
by 1971 Kerala ranked first of all Indian states with over 45 per- 
cent of rural workers in nonagricultural employment, with 
Assam, the nearest competitor, having 27 percent, Haryana 23 
percent, West Bengal and Punjab 22 percent, and the all-India 
average of just 18 percent. Within rice agriculture, as early as 
1931 the three regions later to make up the state of Kerala had 
31 percent (Travancore), 56 percent (Cochin), and 68 percent 
(Malabar) of the agricultural population listed as laborers, with 
the remainder as landowners, tenants, and the like. Thus, by the 
early twentieth century, Kerala had experienced far deeper 
capitalist penetration than many other parts of India, with forces 
operating to loosen the rural population from traditional 
landlord-tenant and patronage ties. 

Added to this factor were two special features of Kerala’s 
social structure. First, the state had an exceptionally complex and 
elaborated caste system, with as many as 500 castes and sub- 
castes named in the 1931 census returns. Caste indignities were 
also more elaborate with untouchability supplemented by “un- 
approachability," which meant that some low-caste groups had 
to maintain prescribed distances away from their overlords even 
when passing them on the roads. 

Secondly, the great complexity of the caste structure meant 
that no one caste could be considered "dominant" in the sense in 
which that term has been developed by some Indian scholars. Al- 
though the author does not really develop the precise importance 
of this idea, he seems to imply that it made it easier for different 
castes to join in opposing forces other than another caste. 

A final feature of early proletarian development in Kerala 
was its particular timing—the conjuncture with the rise of the In- 
dian nationalist movement. Since workers had begun 
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experiencing oppression and exploitation primarily as workers 
by the 1920s and 1930s, they were ready to be organized by the 
more radical leaders of the independence movement who 
brought Marxist and socialist ideas directly into the combined 
workers' and anticolonial movements. 


Processes of Mobilization 


Despite the advantages of Kerala's proletariat in overcoming 
caste, the author is keenly aware of the important role of caste or- 
ganizations in the earliest stages of mobilization. Kannan sees the 
process of radicalization as passing through three stages. First came 
caste improvement associations, significantly starting with an op- 
pressed but somewhat middle-caste group, the Ezhavas. The Ez- 
hava Social Reform Movement began in 1905 and was followed 
just two years later by a similar Pulaya (untouchable) association 
These and other caste movements agitated for educational access, 
an end to indignities such as unapproachability, and the right to enter 
Hindu temples, which were often closed to them. Temple-entry 
movements reached their height in the 1925—36 period, but were 
supplemented with struggles for the right of the lowest castes to 
wear clothes on the upper parts of their bodies, and the right to 
interdine with members of other castes. All these struggles tended 


A Kerala toddy tapper climbs one of the state's thousands of coconut 
trees. Tapping is highly skilled work requiring specialized tools and 
a great deal of time and careful attention to the delicate spathe from 
which the sap is extracted. Because they are skilled workers and criti- 
cal to production, Kerala's toddy tappers have been relatively suc- 
cessful in attaining better wages and benefits for themselves. Details 
of the toddy-tapping process can be found in the Census of India 
1961 VI-B, Village Monographs, 45-49 


to undermine caste ideology, especially since there was no 
"dominant" caste to offer a united defense of caste privileges. 
Other castes followed these early examples, and even some 
of Kerala's Nambudiri Brahmins began challenging caste or- 
thodoxy. Even as these movements grew, however, new forces 
were emerging within them that began to transform their nature. 
From purely caste improvement associations, many of the 
leaders and organizers began to develop secular rationalist ideas, 
apparently locating their economic oppression and social indig- 
nities within the structure of traditional Hinduism. Ripple effects 
of the Russian Revolution appear to have greatly strengthened 
this tendency, which also laid much of the ideological 
groundwork for the later conversion of the caste movement into 
the union movement and rationalism into the belief in socialism. 
It is here that the critical conjuncture of the Indian 
nationalist movement and the caste and workers' movements 
took place. Increasingly, several important leaders of the Indian 
National Congress (INC) in Kerala were drawn towards 
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Marxism until they transformed their Congress Socialist Party 
(a part of the INC) into a Kerala unit of the Communist Party of 
India (CPI) in 1939. Along with these developments, Kannan 
traces the surge of literacy among Kerala workers whose fled- 
gling unions set up reading clubs and village libraries, encourag- 
ing workers to read and write, and publishing their essays and 
poems in union-sponsored magazines and newspapers. 


Although Kannan feels that class solidarity is 
declining among many tappers, his dramatic ac- 
count of the changes in their living conditions 
before and after the rise of the union will leave lit- 
tle room for doubt that Kerala's 43,000 toddy tap- 
pers are among the most successful rural workers 
in the Third World in improving their lives and of- 
fering a strong base for even further advancement 
for their children. 


There are still many missing links in Kannan's history that 
await future research. Why, for example, did rationalism gain 
ground so quickly among the caste improvement associations? 
And why did literacy become such a major focus of the unions? 
How important was the role of radical intellectuals, writers, 
poets, and dramatists—cited by Kannan—in bringing the idea of 
education directly to some of the lowest-caste groups? This 
major area of Kerala history needs to be more fully detailed. 

Despite the importance of the caste and literacy campaigns, 
of course, the main activity of the budding union movement of the 
1930s and its increasingly radical leadership was to secure better 
wages and working conditions for its members. First in general, and 
then for each of the three case studies, the author outlines major 
events, processes, achievements, and difficulties in Kerala's labor 
struggles. The overall story is a familiar one of workers demanding 
improvements, being forced to demonstrate and strike, then facing 
arrest, police attack, and even murder at the hands of the police or 
of hired private thugs. What stands out in the Kerala case, however, 
is the relative success of many of the workers in winning a large 
portion of their demands. The author analyzes these struggles and 
their outcomes primarily through the case studies. 


Toddy Tappers, Beedi Workers, and Agricultural 
Laborers 


The core of Kerala's Communist proletarian organizing has 
historically been the coir workers, particularly in the Alleppey 
region, but Kannan studies three of the other most concentrated radi- 
cal workers’ groups: toddy tappers, beedi workers, and— with major 
limitations—agricultural laborers. In analyzing the relative success 
oftoddy tappers in gaining substantial wage increases, paid holidays, 
leaves, tool allowances, and a welfare fund, Kannan draws atten- 
tion to the highly skilled nature of tapping, which requires constant 
attention and detailed knowledge of the trees and the product. Tappers 


are especially critical in the production process, and because 
of their strategic position, if they are highly organized and dis- 
ciplined they could—like Marx’s concentrated industrial 
proletariat—exert power far greater than their numbers would sug- 
gest. This is precisely what happened, although it seems the author 
could have added a bit more recognition of another factor: the great 
courage and sacrifices of the tappers in the face of intense repres- 
sion in the period before the election of the first Communist minis- 
try in 1957. More generalized class solidarity was also important as 
tappers could depend on support from agricultural laborers for food 
and hiding places when necessary, often because caste and family 
ties cut across the employment spectrum. 

Despite their many gains, the toddy tappers today face difficult 
times, in part, according to the author, because of the political frag- 
mentation of the left parties, each with its own union, and in part 
because of the “institutionalization” of the Left, which has resulted 
in a less committed, creative, and forceful union leadership and the 
rise of some cynicism among the workers. Here the importance of 
the case study is great indeed, and one wishes the author had 
published his questionnaire schedule, as examples are drawn from 
it in a sometimes rather haphazard way to illustrate points. But the 
overall argument is convincing, and the author also notes the im- 
portant loss of some strategic position by the tappers as a result of 
competition from other drinks, including the lower quality arrack 
and outside “foreign liquor" as it is referred to in Kerala. This com- 
petition results in a declining market for the tappers' product and 
weakens their bargaining power both with shop owners and with 
the unsympathetic governments that result whenever the Left Front 
loses the state assembly elections. 

Although Kannan feels that class solidarity is declining 
among many tappers, his dramatic account of the changes in their 
living conditions before and after the rise of the union will leave 
little room for doubt that Kerala's 43,000 toddy tappers are 
among the most successful rural workers in the Third World in 
improving their lives and offering a strong base for even further 
advancement for their children. The detailed descriptions of the 
living conditions of workers before and after unionization, sup- 
plemented with useful tables and other quantitative data, are 
among the most valuable parts of the study. 

The beedi cigarette workers illustrate a somewhat different 
kind of success. Here various factors led the workers finally to 
take over a portion of the industry and run it as a cooperative. 
Frequent Communist Party power in the state government was 
the critical factor in the success of the cooperative by making 
loans and initial assistance available from the government at cru- 
cial moments. Even here, however, working class solidarity was 
a key because the co-op initially depended on getting other 
unions to encourage their members to smoke the co-op's beedis 
rather than those of private producers. The co-op also offered a 
superior product, and its general influence in the Kerala beedi 
industry is strong enough that even nonco-op workers have 
garnered improvements in wages and working conditions as a 
result. However, because the co-op offers better pay and benefits 
than private industry, it faces stiff competition as it cannot keep 
profits very high. This means it must ultimately depend on a 
friendly state government to support it if difficult times emerge. 
Among the 90,000 beedi workers in Kerala, the 27,000 workers 
at the Kerala Dinesh Beedi Co-operative Society include some 
women who label and pack the cigarettes at wages even above 
those of the mostly male rollers. Overall wages are 25 percent 
higher in the co-op than outside. 
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The final groups studied intensively by Kannan are 
agricultural laborers in two different districts of Kerala: Kut- 
tanad (Alleppey) and Palghat. In Kuttanad, where early 
capitalist penetration brought drainage and irrigation works 
that have put rice production on a tight schedule, workers at- 
tained a strategic position that has aided them in gaining sub- 
stantial concessions from landowners. By contrast, in Pal 
only harvest time allows a serious threat from organized lab 
and gains have been more modest. More than toddy tapping, 
which is all male and almost all Ezhava caste. and beedi work. 
which is mostly male and heavily Ezhava, agricultural labor 
is largely female and involves a high percentage of the very 
bottom caste members—Pulayas, the main Kerala Harijan 
group. In Kannan’s view, the difficulties of organizing agricul- 
tural labor and the relatively weak strategic position of these 
workers combines with the social and political weakness of 
women and Harijans to produce the least success in their strug- 
gles, despite Communist leadership and often sympathetic 
state governments. Thus, what farm laborers could not fullv 
achieve through union organizing, the left governments at- 
tempted to impose by law in the 1974 Kerala Agricultural 
Workers' Act, which set minimum wages, working conditions, 
and other guarantees. The act, however, has not been well im- 
plemented, except in areas such as Kuttanad where the 
workers were powerful enough to enforce it themselves. 

As a result, in Kuttanad, union strength has also led to greater 
wage equality for Harijans and women, whereas in Palghat—per- 
haps more representative of large parts of Kerala—economic gaius 
have been limited, and women and Harijans remain further behind. 
Added to this in a// areas is an acute unemployment crisis, with land- 
owners reducing the number of days of work available, and in Kut- 
tanad even transferring ricelands to rubber production despite 
rubber's environmental incompatibility there. 

Kannan also notes the harmful consequences of the 1964 
split in the Communist Party and the proliferation of competing 
unions among workers and peasants that may have weakened 
their bargaining power in some areas. Additional left split-offs 
from the CPI-M (Marxist), the larger of Kerala’s two main Come 
munist parties, has exacerbated this problem in the 1970s and 
1980s. 

Despite these severe limitations, agricultural laborers 1n 
Kerala have made important advances when viewed in amali 
India or international context. Their wages have increased sub- 
stantially; at least on paper they have some rights over their 
working conditions, which may become a basis for future 
agitations; about 60,000 households have received liberal 
loans or grants for new houses; nearly all have gotten owner- 
ship over the land on which their houses stand (through the 
Kerala land reform, not extensively discussed by Kannan) 
and in 1982 a left government instituted nominal pensions for 
elderly agricultural laborers. While the author criticizes these 
pensions as a poor substitute for more fundamental changes-— 
who could argue?—the Rs 45 per month received by pos: 
ly 100,000 agricultural workers over age sixty in Kerala 
represent about 33 percent of their monthly income needs, a 
small but not meaningless transfer of wealth to the very 
poorest of the poor in rural Kerala. In 1987, the Left Front 
government expanded the pensions to cover a total of 262 
workers. It now remains to be seen whether the new Left 
Democratic Front in power can expand these pensions to even 
more people or find alternative ways to raise their incomes. 















































Theoretical Questions 


In weaving together history, economics, political organiza- 
tion, and several detailed case studies based on interviews and 
questionnaire responses, Kannan has offered many valuable in- 
sights into Kerala’s radical traditions. At the same time, his work 
points, sometimes intentionally and at other times not, to a num- 
ber of problems that require further study. 

One of the main topics glossed over in the book is the role of 
the Indian national state and the class forces that dominate it in limit- 
ing the gains of Kerala's workers. In particular, the 1957 CPI govern- 
ment was dismissed in 1959 in the midst of a highly suspicious 
right-wing “liberation movement” that was apparently aided and 
abetted by the central government in Delhi. Many of the Communist 
reforms in land tenure, minimum wages, and education were 
delayed for years and then watered down after protracted struggles 
with the courts and the central executive. A more dialectical ap- 
proach to the problems of rural proletarians would include some of 
the interplay between these forces: the workers and their organiza- 
tions versus the (national) state and its financial and repressive ap- 
paratuses. Such an approach raises the further question: what classes 
are in power in India and what local Kerala classes are their natural 
allies? The recent history of Kerala certainly shows it is not the 
workers. In places Kannan does refer to Syrian Christian bankers, 
high-caste landlords, and others who have bitterly opposed certain 
redistribution policies of the Left, but no sustained analysis is of- 
fered of the actual class forces in conflict. 

Asecond issue concems various “random” forces and proces- 
ses outside the immediate control of the workers’ movement but 
which have enormous, and probably harmful, consequences. One 
example might be the large-scale labor migration to the Persian Gulf 
States. This migration has resulted in huge remittances back to 
Kerala benefiting some groups of workers. In the larger economic 
and political sense, however, most of the money has apparently been 
invested in nonproductive areas such as large houses, ownership of 
taxis, high-priced consumer items such as video machines, and the 
like. Now with the oil price boom of the late 1970s collapsing, many 
migrants are returning and the local economy is threatened by an 
influx of unemployed to add to Kerala’s already high rate. A major 
challenge facing the new Left Democratic Front government is to 
find ways to encourage employment-generating investment incen- 
tives for the money accumulated over recent years in the hands of 
some workers. But what kind of class solidarity can one expect from 
those who became somewhat privileged through migrant labor over- 
seas? 

Other forces may also be at work to undermine worker 
radicalism. Kannan quotes some union militants as complaining 
that the new movies and magazines—-among the main forms of 
popular culture accessible to workers—encourage vapid, soap 
opera-like romantic fantasies rather than class consciousness. 
Clearly a study of the impact of these forces would be of great 
importance in assessing the direction and strength of rural 
proletarian labor organization in Kerala. 

Yet another untapped subject is the continuing role of caste 
and religious identification in dividing workers. Although, as 
mentioned above, Kerala has gone further than other Indian 
regions in replacing caste with class consciousness, "com- 
munalism," as it is known in Kerala, seems to be resurgent. Far- 
right communal candidates won 7 percent of Kerala's vote in the 
1987 elections, taking two seats in the 140-member Legislative 
Assembly. Hindu fundamentalist gangs known as the RSS have 
violently attacked Communist and other left organizers, even 
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killing some in recent years. A particular difficulty that this situa- 
tion raises for the most organized sections of the Left is that they 
must maintain tight discipline and preparation for physical 
defense of their cadre and offices on the one hand while appeal- 
ing as a movement committed to law and order to maintain elec- 
toral strength on the other. Nonetheless, Kerala's Left 
Communists (the CPI-M) conducted a highly principled, an- 
ticommunal campaign in 1987, helping to reinforce and rein- 
vigorate rational and class understanding of issues. 


Kannan’s data in Alleppy seem to suggest that 
length of time in struggles and intensity of penetra- 
tion of Marxist ideology are positively associated 
with overcoming caste and gender inequality. 


The difficulty of maintaining electoral appeal in a situation of 
fragmenting communal loyalties was illustrated in 1987 during 
agitations over a theater production of "The Last Temptation of 
Christ." Right-wing Christian agitation led to a banning of the play, 
but left forces were not able to take a clear position on either side 
of the issue, apparently not wanting to undermine their traditional 
support of democratic rights but also apparently not wanting to 
alienate potential Christian voters. With 20 percent of Kerala's 
population Christian and another 20 percent Moslem, the state 
presents potential problems in maintaining worker solidarity when 
issues such as this arise. Here again is a problem for class analysis 
that has yet to be fully investigated in the Kerala context. 

A most intriguing element in Kannan's analysis of success ver- 
sus failure of workers' organization is his pinpointing of the roles 
of Harijans and women. The agricultural unions, he argues, have in 
part been less successful because their membership base contains 
larger percentages of these two groups, who suffer greater limita- 
tions on their ability to participate owing to various kinds of social 
and cultural bondage. Precisely what these limitations are is not ex- 
plored in detail. However, one might presume that for Harijans con- 
tinuing lack offull social integration withothercastesand continuing 
caste prejudice would be the main factor. For women a combina- 
tion of the intense demands on their time within the household, along 
with male unwillingness to see them in successful roles outside the 
home, would make it difficult for them to attend and participate in 
meetings, and so on. Even so, Kannan’s data indicate that in Allep- 
pey, where agricultural unions have the longest tenure and the 
greatest Communist influence, both Harijans and women are 
making greater inroads into the male- and middle-caste-dominated 
union leadership than in Palghat where the unions are more recent. 
This seems to suggest that length of time in struggles and intensity 
of penetration of Marxist ideology are positively associated with 
overcoming caste and gender inequality. Surely here is a subject for 
more detailed research, and Kerala is an ideal laboratory for it.* 





*BCAS readers may also want to consider the more critical view on this 
point offered by Gail Omvedt in her review of this book in Economic 
and Political Weekly, 4 June 1988, pp. 1164-66. 


The Conjuncture Approach 


Finally, at the most general theoretical level, how useful is 
Kannan’s conjuncture approach? The author seems to use the con- 
cept in two related senses. First, there is the conjuncture of various 
factors in a particular time and place. Toddy tappers had a favorable 
conjuncture in organizing their union: strategic position in the 
production process, mostly or all mále workers, little caste division 
within the profession, and a product of great importance to the state 
economy. A second conjuncture was that of timing and the first con- 
juncture: increasing class solidarity and militancy ata time of general 
social upheaval created by the Indian independence movement, fol- 
lowed by the favorable conditions created by the election of the first 
Communist ministry in 1957 that greatly reduced local police 
repression against the union, for example. 

Although this approach opens promising lines of inquiry, it 
can also lead to hasty generalizations, as has perhaps occurred in 
the author's conclusion, where he rejects out of hand Eric Wolf’s 
identification of middle peasants as a key force in Third World 
revolutionary organization, opting instead fora rather vacuous quote 
from Skocpol that “varying social structures, political configura- 
tions and historical conjunctures constitute much more appropriate 
terms of analysis and explanation" (p. 327). There is little in this lat- 
ter statement that one could dispute, but has Wolf"s hypothesis been 
seriously considered? In fact, Kannan's own study suggests a pos- 
sible extension of Wolf's idea concerning middle peasants. It was 
the Ezhavas, an oppressed but middle-caste group, who were first 
to feel the intense exploitation of capitalist penetration, and they 
were also the first caste to organize militant opposition and then to 
lead in the organization of class-based struggle in Kerala. Isn't this 
rather like Wolf’s hypothesis, extended into India-specific struc- 
tures? In addition, by rejecting Wolf without detailed consideration, 
Kannan might have overlooked another important component in 
the Kerala workers'struggle: the role of tenants in the radical peasant 
movements that were especially critical in building Communist bas- 
tions in Malabar and toa lesserextent, Cochin, where land redistribu- 
tion was as burning an issue as wages and working conditions. 

To what extent did rural proletarians gain from the 
solidarity of the tenants' struggle? And how much is that 
solidarity now threatened by the very success of the land reform 
that has transformed these tenants into smallholders who often 
employ—and are thus potentially at odds with—agricultural 
laborers in the same Communist parties? Wolf's approach may 
need modification, but his specific formulation of the process of 
radical mobilization in places like Cuba and Vietnam still offers 
fruitful grounds for investigation. In many respects, despite its 
somewhat unique conditions, Kerala may resemble other Third 
World situations more than is sometimes realized. 
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Harvesting rice is mostly done by women. Female wage: 
skilled field labor were 58 percent those of men in Kerala in 1986 
87. Kannan feels that fewer gains have been made by agricultural 
unions partly because they have so many politically weak 
and Harijans in them 
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With all its possible theoretical limitations, Of Rural 
Proletarian Struggles offers rich information and keen 
analytical insight to scholars interested in Indian social 
change, radical labor movements, class analysis, and Third 
World development. * 
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Out of print for about 15 years, through special arrangement with the 
Original publisher in Japan, we have made available again the three photo- 
panoramas of the destroyed city of Hiroshima. This is a not-for-profit 
project; the proceeds will be used for project continuation and other 
educational work focused on ending the possibility of nuclear war. The 
project has no official connection with the city of Hiroshima, nor with 
Shima Hospital there, but we believe both would support this effort. Our 
project name is taken from the title given to one of the panoramas 15 years 
ago, 

All panoramas are on heavy chart paper and folded. 


1. NEAR SHIMA HOSPITAL (Ground level from the hypocenter) by U.S. Research 
Group. Almost 360°, Paper: 13.75" X 91.5"; Photo: 10.25" X 89.25" 


2. FROM THE (rooftop) FORMER CHUGOKU SHIMBUN BLDG. by Shigeo Hayashi; 360°, 
Paper: 13.75" X 106.6"; Photo: 10.25" X 104.5" 


3. FROM THE (rooftop) HIROSHIMA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG. by Shigeo Hayashi; 
360°, Paper: 13.75" X 106.5"; Photo: B.1" X 102.4" 


The panoramas show the physical effects of a small nuclear weapon on a 
City of 400,000. Japanese and English text in the photo border indicates 
significant landmarks. This is a remarkable photo-record of an extra- 
ordinary historical event. Displayed, they should provoke serious thought 
from students and adults. The photo on this page (reduced in size) 
represents approximately 1/10 of Panorama #3. It shows the "T-Bridge" (Aioi 
Bridge), which was the aiming point, and in the distance beyond, the 
Honkawa and Kodo Elementary Schools. 1/10 of the panorama is only 36&'; the 
additional 324? of this panorama Sweep over the remainder of the destroyed 
city. 


To order: 3 Photo-Panoramas (postage paid), 
Send $25 check or money order AND MAILING ADDRESS to: 


NEAR SHIMA HOSPITAL 
20 LINDA LANE 
NORMAL, IL 61761 
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Frontier, the journal, Samar Sen founded 
and edited till his death in August 1987 


Twenty-one eventful years during which 
it has tried to be detached and analytical 
and taken risks in moments of great 
stress and tension. 


Frontier is unique in its own way. It 
criticises the critics, investigates the 
investigators, edits the editors and 
publishes the publishers’ shortcomings. 


Frontier is committed to honest and 


courageous journalism. 


Among its readers are students, teachers, 
academics, legislators, business executives 
and white-collar employees, people 

who form opinion and often act. 


Every year, more and more of India’s 
leading intellectuals read and applaud 


frontier 


Frontier. 
Overseas air mail 


USA U.S. $50, Europe U.S. $50, 
Canada U.S. $80, Japan U.S. $50, 
Asia U.S. $45, Africa U.S. 845. 


Australia U.S. $50, 
Hong Kong U.S. $50, 


Overseas surface mail 


All countries U S. $25 
Payment should be made to Frontier by Money Order/Bank 
Draft/Cheque (overseas only). 


Just mail this form with payment to 
FRONTIER, 61, Mott Lane, Calcutta-700 013 


Please enter an Introductory Subscription for the next 


§2 issues for me. 


I am sending Rs........... by bank draft/money order. 
MEINERRNNRCIURID E 
Address... isses ether nein eee Fé Se gan nh e den baute h a nn 

; Signature...... loi rM MM cand dhe seek baw esed) hes ra ina RaR 


All payments to be made in favour of FRONTIER 





completed twenty-one years in April, 1989. 


















Copies of articles from this 
publication are now available from 
the UMI Article Clearinghouse. 
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Please ser 
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The other graphics accompanying (he 
still from an early film showing a vi ) 
Hiroshima or Nagasaki. The photo in the bac 
the wreckage of North Station in Shanghai 
by the Japanese in the 19305; although i 
staged, Japanese destruction and atrocities « 
China are undisputed, and this photo has be: 
horrors of war. P.27—The Hiroshima monum 
the bomb, photographed in 199] by and 
the monument isaportion of a painting 


































was prepared by Washington Headquarters ; 
the Center for Defense Information in Washin 
background is a modified and enlarged de 
Michael Hague showing the emperor pardi 
This picture is © Michael Hague. and it is repr 
mission from his Favorite Hans Christian Ar 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1981 j.p. LHi i 
face and body are a photo of Suzuki Zenko's fai 
ceramic work by Kita Kazuaki acknowledge 
hy A-bomb survivor Kobayashi Masao af $ 
kilometer from Hiroshima, reproduced here fro 
casting Corporation s Unforgettable Fire (New 
1977), courtesy of Pantheon Books, P, 29—f 
ing bomb damage in Tokyo following the U.S 
May 1945, an Imperial Household Agency phi 
ceramic work by Kita Kazuaki acknowledged on 
body bag by Robert Thawley, courtesy of Robert 











The photo on the back cover by Tito Craige is 

children in October 1989, They are in a jungic 

Mindanao, and they are watching for military heli 
counterinsurgency war in the Philippines nonc: 
targets of armed attacks as well as pxycholc 
1986 more than a million noncombatants hav 
The UN estimates that about 2.4 million Fili 
directly or indirectly victimized by this counter: 
Craige's article in this issue of BCAS for more 
gency war and the role of the United States. 
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